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PREFACE 


TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Such  is  the  rapid  advance  whicli  has  been  made  in 
Gymnastics  since  tbe  first  issue  of  this  work,  and 
with  it  a desire  of  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  Exercises  to  be  achieved  on  the  different  appa- 
ratus by  the  athletes  of  the  present  day,  that  any  attempt 
to  lay  before  the  pubhc  a series  of  Exercises  on  this 
now  essential  branch  of  education,  must  be  received 
with  eagerness ; for  it  is  well  known  that  the  desire  of 
further  knowledge  is  as  great  in  the  Gymnasium  as 
in  the  schoolroom  or  college,  if  not  greater,  and  where 
that  longing  after  new  Exercises  exists,  whereby  the 
whole  system  is  wonderfully  improved,  that  want  must 
in  some  way  or  other  he  supplied. 

In  the  present  edition  the  number  of  Exercises  has 
not  only  been  increased  threefold,  but  the  whole  of  the 
former  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  cot-- 
rected,  and  in  many  instances  entirely  rewritten,  and 
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though  some  few  have  been  expunged,  they  having  been 
deemed  of  too  dangerous  a character,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  have  been  replaced  by  those  of  greater  value 
to  the  Gymnast ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Exercises 
themselves  have  been  so  arranged,  that  the  embryo 
Gymnast  may  begin  at  the  beginning,  and,  by  following 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  arranged  under  the 
heads  of  the  several  apparatus,  gradually  learn  and  prac- 
tise those  which  are  more  difficult,  without  having  to 
go  from  one  Exercise  to  another.  The  most  simple  Exer- 
cises are  placed  first,  and  consequently  each  succeed- 
ing one  is  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  its  predecessor, 
in  accordance  •with  the  required  position  of  the  body,  or 
the  nature  of  the  Exercise  to  be  performed. 

Having  for  the  past  three  years  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  leading  Gymnasts  in  Man- 
chester and  the  neighbouring  to'wns,  both  in  connec- 
tion with  them  clubs  and  the  athletic  festivals  now 
held  annually,  at  two  of  which  I have  acted  as  judge 
and  referee,  I am  enabled  to  present  to  the  public 
at  large  the  result  of  my  experience,  “viz.  additional 
Exercises,  many  of  which  are  quite  neAV.  In  addition 
to  Avhich,  a copious  description  of  each  apparatus  is 
prefixed  to  each  series  of  Exercises,  the  whole  being 
engraved  from  photographs  of  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacturing  and  arranging  of  the  same, 
and  now  in  use  in  the  various  clubs  and  mihtai'y  schools. 
When  last  in  London  I availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  -visit  the  Gymnastic  Apparatus  Manufactory  of 
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Messrs.  Snoxell  and  Spencer,  and  feel  convinced,  from 
the  numerous  specimens  of  the  various  apparatus  I saw 
there  in  the  process  of  being  manufactured,  and  from 
those  ready  for  immediate  use,  that  the  quality  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  are  made  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Therefore,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  author 
hopes  that  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  this  edition  will  not  be  as  ‘ chaff 
before  the  wind ; ’ but  that  it  will  be  sown  as  seed  on 
good  ground,  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  Exercises  herein 
contained  yielding  good  and  beneficial  results  to  all  who 
now  form  the  Athletic  School  of  England. 


Manchester  : 
November  1,  1867. 
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THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  presenting  the  foUomng  collection  of  Exercises  to 
the  public,  I have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
whole  of  them  have  been  performed  by  myself  and 
pupils,  and  are,  consequently,  within  the  capacity  of  any 
who  may  deem  them  worthy  of  their  time  and  attention. 

Were  I to  have  attempted  to  describe  every  feat 
which  is  capable  of  being  performed,  I fear  I should 
tire  many  of  the  youthful  aspirants  to  these  recreative 
exercises  ; nevertheless,  I have  selected  such  as,  I sin- 
cerely trust,  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction ; and  I 
arn  of  opinion  that  any  student  of  the  Gymnasium  who 
may  enter  upon  the  simplest  of  the  following,  will  not 
rest  contented  until  he  has  accomplished  the  most  diflB.- 
cult,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to  outstrip  the  whole  of 
his  companions. 

When  the  young  Gymnast  has  achieved  the  whole  of 
the  following  Exercises,  he  need  never  fear  to  venture 
upon  any  other  kind  of  athletic  exercise  which  may  be 
proposed  for  his  performance. 

In  France  and  Belgium  Gymnastic  Exercises  form  a 
part  of  the  education  of  youth,  and  happy  is  he  who 
succeeds  in  achieving  any  one  feat  which  leaves  him 
sole  master  of  the  Gymnasium. 
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GYMNASTS  and  GYMNASTICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Games  of  every  description  formed  a most  important 
part  of  the  national  events  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  principal  of  the  four  games  publicly 
solemnised  in  Greece  were  the  Olympic  ; but  games  of 
different  kinds  were  exercised  by  the  early  Romans, 
which  consisted  of  chariot  and  horse-racing,  combats, 
and  theatrical  sports.  They  likewise  exercised  them- 
selves before  bathing  in  leaping,  running,  throwing  the 
javelin,  quoit,  &c. 

The  athletic  exercises  practised  among  these  nations 
consisted  of  wrestling,  boxing,  and  other  such  exercises, 
requiring  great  strength.  Prizes  were  given  to  those 
who  came  off  victors,  hkewise  many  privileges  were 
granted  to  them. 

The  Olympic  Games,  the  chief  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Greeks,  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and  consisted 
of  religious  ceremonies,  athletic  contests,  and  races. 

Under  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome  places  were 
built  in  which  the  Romans  were  to  perform  athletic 
exercises.  These  places  were  called  Gymnasia,  but  they 
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were  imitations  of  those  buildings  erected  by  the 
Spartans,  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  the  capital  of  the 
mountainous  country  in  Greece,  and  bounded  by  the 
Messenian,  Laconian,  and  Argolic  Gulfs. 

The  word  gymnastic  is  derived  from  a Greek  word 
signifying  nalced,  it  being  customary  among  the  Greeks 
to  strip  themselves  of  the  whole  or  a part  of  their 
clothes  before  engaging  in  any  of  the  athletic  feats. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Plato  gymnastic  was  made  a 
part  of  medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
sad  effects  of  luxury  and  indolence,  which  at  that  time 
were  greatly  increasing,  and  after  it  was  reduced  to  a 
complete  system  officers  were  appointed  by  the  State  to 
superintend  the  performances  in  the  gymnasia  built  for 
that  purpose ; the  chief  officer  being  termed  a Gtmna- 
SIAECH. 

The  immediate  effects  of  gymnastic  exercises  is  an 
increase,  both  in  size  and  power,  of  the  parts  exercised, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exertion  made 
use  of ; so  the  part  increases  not  only  in  strength,  but 
also  in  size.  When  a person  engages  in  a certain 
avocation  which  requires  an  amount  of  muscular  exertion, 
he  not  only  improves  in  strength,  expertness,  and  dex- 
terity, but  the  muscles  are  brought  into  unusual  action, 
which  causes  them  rapidly  to  increase  in  size  and 
vigour  ; whilst  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  has  not  been 
so  much  exerted,  will  be  found  to  lack  that  which  the 
muscles  have  gained.  Therefore  it  must  be  evident 
that,  if  the  whole  body  be  exerted  and  brought  into 
action  as  near  as  possible  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  the  amount  of  additional  strength 
gained  will  be  distributed  all  over  the  body  alike.  Still, 
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if  the  body  be  not  over-fatigued,  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  sympathise  with  the  improving  condition  of 
that  part  which  is  chiefly  exercised,  the  circulation  ac- 
quires new  vigour,  and  all  the  functions  are  carried 
on  with  increased  activity,  owing  to  the  blood  being 
thrown  into  all  the  parts  with  unusual  force. 

Besides,  by  exercising  the  body  as  just  described,  the 
mind  is  made  capable  of  enduring  a more  prolonged 
application  to  the  various  and  necessary  branches  of 
education.  If  a person,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  is  confined  to  an  office,  finds  his  health  declining, 
he  is  sure  to  be  recommended  more  bodily  exercise  to 
relieve  the  over-burdened  state  of  the  mind.  Yet  ex- 
cessive exercise  produces  very  nearly  the  same  injurious 
results  as  inactivity,  and  should  therefore  be  carefully 
avoided.  But  if  gymnastics  formed  a part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  the  health  of  the  young,  of  whichever 
sex  they  might  be,  would  be  greatly  benefited ; for 
every  school  or  place  of  learning  should  have  the  means 
at  hand  by  which  youth  may,  after  the  mental  labours 
of  the  day  are  over,  exercise  themselves  to  give  that 
exertion  to  their  bodies  which  would  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  took  advantage  of  those  means,  having  given 
them  sufficient  proof  that  health  in  after  life  is  owing 
greatly  to  the  active  exertions  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged in  earlier  days. 

Gymnastics  should  be  taught  by  the  master,  and 
practised  by  the  pupil,  as  combining  amusement  and  edu- 
cation with  the  best  means  of  obtaining  bodily  strength 
and  activity;  for  gymnastics  exercise  on  the  mind  as 
well  as  on  the  body,  thereby  securing  beneficial  influences 
to  both. 
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Mr.  Long,  M.D.,  writes, — ‘ I wish  to  say  a few  words 
to  “ whom  it  may  concern,”  on  the  use  of  the  S’wing — one 
of  the  gymnastic  exercises — as  a preventative  and  cure 
of  pulmonary  disease.  I mean  the  suspending  of  the  body 
by  the  hands,  by  means  of  a rope  or  chain  fastened  to  a 
beam  at  one  end,  and  to  the  other  a stick  of  thi’ee  feet 
long,  convenient  to  grasp  with  the  hands.  The  rope 
should  be  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  stick,  which  should 
hang  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  head. 

‘ Let  a person  grasp  this  stick,  Avith  the  hands  about 
two  feet  and  a half  apart,  and  swing  very  moderately  at 
first,  and  gradually  increase  as  the  muscles  gain  strength 
from  the  exercise,  until  it  may  he  freely  used  three  or 
four  times  a day. 

‘ The  connection  of  the  arms  •with  the  body  (with  the 
exception  of  the  clavicle  ■with  the  sternum  or  breast- 
bone) being  a muscular  attachment  to  the  tibs,  the  effect 
of  this  exercise  is  to  elevate  the  ribs  and  enlarge  the 
chest ; and,  as  nature  allows  no  vacuum,  the  lungs  expand 
to  fill  up  the  ca'vity,  increasing  the  volume  of  air — the 
natural  purifier  of  the  blood — and  preventing  the  con- 
gestion or  deposit  of  tuberculous  matter. 

‘ I have  prescribed,’  says  he,  ‘the  above  for  all  cases 
of  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  threatened  consumjition 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  have  been  able  to  increase  the 
measure  of  the  chest  from  two  to  four  inches  within 
a few  months,  and  always  with  good  results.  But 
especially  as  a preventative  I would  recommend  this 
exercise. 

‘ Let  those  who  love  Kfe  cultivate  a well-formed,  capa- 
cious chest.  The  student,  the  merchant,  the  sedentary, 
the  young  of  both  sexes — aye  all,  should  have  a swing 
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upon  which  to  stretch  themselves  daily  ; and  I am  morally 
certain  that  if  this  were  to  be  practised  by  the  rising 
generation,  in  a dress  allowing  a free  and  fall  develop- 
ment of  the  body,  thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thousands, 
would  be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  that  opprobrkmi  me- 
dicorum,  consumption.’ 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  by  using  such  a 
simple  apparatus  as  a swing,  strength  and  health  are  en- 
sured. What,  therefore,  must  be  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  daily  practice  of  various  other  exercises  upon 
differently  constructed  apparatus  ! As  various  as  are 
the  different  apparatus  and  the  numerous  exercises  to  be 
accomplished  on  them,  so  must  the  benefits  be  increased 
in  due  proportion — is  the  answer  that  ought  to  be  given 
by  everyone. 

Then  cultivate  the  strength  of  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind,  and  let  both  grow  together,  and  the  boy  will  make 
a better  man,  in  every  respect,  than  the  boy  whose  mind 
only  was  thought  of.  There  is  an  old  saying,  and  a very 
true  one  it  is, — 

All  work  and  no  play 
Will  make  Jack  a dull  boy ; 

and  chances  are  against  him,  if  a certain  time  every  day 
be  not  allotted  to  him  for  recreative  exercise  of  some  sort 
or  other,  that  he  will  not  arrive  at  mature  years.  Can 
anyone,  when  the  body  is  indisposed,  take  his  place  or 
position  in  life  with  as  good  a will  as  when  the  body  is 
in  possession  of  its  full  health  and  strength  ? I answer. 
No! 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  muscles  in  the  arms 
and  legs  do  not  alone  constitute  a strong  man,  for,  to  be 
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so,  liis  strength  must  be  equally  distributed  all  over  bis 
from  bis  bead  to  bis  toes  alike,  including  the  knees, 
hips,  spine,  wrists,  shoulders,  &c.,  &c. 


THE  GYMNASIUM. 

To  give  a correct  method  of  aiTanging  the  several 
necessary  apparatus  in  a gymnasium  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility,  as  gymnasiums  differ  so  much  in  size  and 
shape ; and  then  again,  so  many  more  different  or  addi- 
tional apparatus  are  required  in  some  gymnasiums  than  in 
others,  that  unless  the  size  of  the  building  or  room  to  be 
used  as  such  were  known,  no  definite  arrangement  could 
be  decided  upon.  The  three  essentials  for  a gymnasium 
are  length,  breadth,  and  height,  not  because  all  rooms 
are  of  that  shape,  but  because  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
apparatus,  and  the  different  manner  of  fixing  them, 
require  those  dimensions  to  be  of  such  proportions,  that 
no  one  apparatus  shall  be  in  so  gi’eat  a proximity  with 
its  neighbour,  as  to  be  at  all  in  the  way  of  a gymnast 
practising  on  the  latter ; consequently,  no  room  used  by 
a club  should  be  less  than  40  feet  long,  by  25  feet  broad, 
and  from  16  feet  high.  The  Liverpool  Gymnasium 
measures  105  X 75  x 60,  and  a noble  building  it  is. 

Having  a suitable  place  for  a gymnasium,  the  next 
thing  is  to  construct  and  arrange  the  several  apparatus, 
such  as  is  selected  to  be  therein  fixed ; and  this  requires 
as  much,  if  not  more  attention  than  the  building  itself. 
The  folloAving  list  will  serve  as  a guide  to  show  what 
apparatus  are  now  in  use  in  the  several  clubs  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent. 
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Horizontal  bar,  'with  bar  to  shift 
up  and  down  (see  pages  1 7 to 
25). 

Parallel  bars  (see  page  118). 

Hand  rings,  -with  ropes  complete 
(see  page  175). 

Trapeze  bar,  with  ropes,  &c. 
complete  (see  page  202). 

Vaulting  horse,  6 ft.  long  (see 
page  219). 

Short  ditto,  4 ft.  long  (see  page 
219). 

Buck,  2 ft.  long  (see  page  223). 

Giant  stride;  if  the  height  of 
the  building  will  admit  of  its 
being  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  no  pole  will  be 
required ; but  if  out  of  doors, 
■with  a pole  (see  page  281). 

The  chest  machines  (see  page 
286). 

The  gymnastic  wheel. 

The  gymnastic  see-saw  ladder  or 
swing  (see  page  289). 


Ladders  to  be  fixed  perpendi- 
cularly (see  page  264)  ; hori- 
zontally (see  page  265) ; or 
obliquely  (see  page  269). 

Storming  board  and  stand  com- 
plete (see  page  293), 

Jumping  stands  (see  page  298). 

Pole  leaping  ditto  (seepage  299). 

Hopes  of  different  makes  (see 
pages  255  to  260). 

Poles,  plain  and  sparred  (see 
pages  260  to  263).  ' . 

Planks,  plain  and  sparred  (see 
pages  275  to  278). 

Clubs  and  dumb  bells  (see  pages 
11  to  14). 

Bar  bells  (see  page  14). 

Hound  cast  shot. 

Jumping  pole. 

Sets  of  boxing  gloves. 

Pairs  of  foils,  -with  ■viziers,  leather 
jackets,  &c. 

Belts  and  lungers  (see  page  10), 
&c.,  &c. 


Now,  supposing  a good  selection  to  be  made  from  the 
above  list,  we  will  proceed  to  arrange  them.  Assigning 
the  best  places  to  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  we 
arrange  the  clubs,  dumb  bells,  &c.,  round  the  room,  either 
leaning  against  or  on  the  walls  themselves,  placing  a 
gymnometer  or  chest  machine,  containing  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  movements,  here  and  there  where  space 
will  admit,  and  if  made  like  a pillar,  it  will  greatly  add 
to  the  appearance  of  the  place.  The  trapeze  and  rings 
shoul^  be  suspended  from  a cross  beam,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  room,  to  swing  lengthwise ; but  if  placed  at 
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tlie  end,  they  will  then  swing  across  the  room  ; if  space 
will  not  admit  of  both  being  hung  at  once,  the  same 
pair  of  hooks  may  serve  for  them,  or  the  two  pairs  of 
hooks  can  be  placed  close  together,  when  the  one  not  in 
use  may  be  raised,  by  means  of  a small  pulley,  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  out  its  full  length.  The  climbing  apparatus 
should  be  arranged  in  two  rows  lengthwise  of  the  room, 
but  here  and  there  will  do,  if  space  will  not  admit  of  its 
being  done  otherwise.  The  ladders,  planks,  &c.,  whether 
horizontal  or  oblique,  may  lean  against  the  wall  or  a 
beam  in  any  part  of  the  room.  The  horse  is  generally 
put  amjwliere  out  of  the  way  when  not  required,  but  it 
generally  has  an  out-of-the-way  place  assigned  to  it. 
Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  the  whole  is  arranged  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and  that  sufiBcient 
room  is  left  between  each  apparatus  to  admit  of  an 
exercise  being  done  on  all,  or  nearly  so,  by  several 
gymnasts  at  the  same  time.  If  the  floor,  or  a portion  of 
it  where  required,  be  not  covered  with  sawdust  or  tan, 
two  or  three  strong  straw  mattrasses,  or,  if  preferred, 
thick  wool  ones,  should  be  at  hand  for  the  use  of  any 
gymnasts  when  needed.  They  should  be  six  feet  square, 
or  perhaps  6x8  would  be  a better  size  ; they  can  then  be 
placed  lengthwise,  and  should  a gymnast  chance  to  fall 
upon  one,  he  cannot  by  fair  means  hurt  himself  in  so 
doing. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  in  the  accompany- 
ing cut  (fig.  1)  is  merely  insei’ted  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
space  required,  though  but  seven  apparatus  are  fixed  or 
hanging  in  the  room,  which  is  of  small  dimensions  ; but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  each  apparatus  hereafter  given  (see  list  of 
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contents),  will  be  found  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  any 
one  to  arrange  tbeir  own  witb  very  little  trouble. 

THE  LHNGEES.* 

Remarks. — Tbis  is  an  article  of  wbicb  there  should 
be  some  two  or  three  in  every  gymnasium,  and  be 
constantly  used  by  gymnasts,  especially  by  beginners, 
whenever  any  fear  is  entertained  of  being  unable  to  go 
through  any  exercise  without  help  of  some  kind.  Its 
use  is  clearly  evident,  and  no  one,  once  knowing  its 
utility  from  practical  experience,  would  abandon  it  when 
he  could  get  the  use  of  one. 

Fig.  2. 


Description. — The  lungers  is  composed  of  a strong 
leather  belt  or  strap,  about  1^  or  inch  wide,  with  a 
strong  buckle  wherewith  to  fasten  it  round  the  waist  of 
the  gymnast ; two  metal  fastenings  or  swivels  are  fastened 
to  the  sides  of  the  belt  (see  fig.  2),  to  which  two  ropes, 
about  f of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  4 feet  long,  are 
fixed. 

* The  price  of  the  lungers,  Is.  6d.,  places  them  within  the  reach 
of  every  gymnast,  and  no  one  should  be  without  them.  (See  p.  82.) 
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The  strap  being  adjusted  round  the  waist  of  the  gym- 
nast, two  assistants,  each  taking  hold  of  a rope,  stand, 
one  on  either  side  of  him  ; and,  no  matter  what  exercise 
he  is  about  to  try — be  it  a somersault,  in  the  achieving 
of  which  he  may  fall  upon  his  head,  or  any  exercise 
on  any  apparatus — he  need  be  under  no  fear  of  any  mis- 
hap, for,  should  a slip  occur,  all  that  the  assistants  have 
to  do,  they  having  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  all  the 
time,  is  quickly  to  pull  the  rope  firmly  upwards,  and 
he  is  safe.  The  assistants,  knowing  well  the  respon- 
sibiKty  of  the  task  imposed  upon  them,  are  bound  to 
keep  their  attention  fixed  upon  your  movements  and  act 
according  to  your  requirements,  be  it  as  above  stated,  or 
to  let  you  take  your  course,  whereby  you  have  gained 
confidence  and  the  exercise  is  achieved. 


INDIAN  CLUBS. 

This  branch  of  gymnastics  being  one  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  classes  of  society,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  issue  a separate  work  thereon,  as  in  using 
the  clubs  the  chest  is  expanded,  greater  freedom  is  given 
in  the  use  of  the  arms,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  body,  are  brought  into  full 
use,  the  wrist  is  strengthened,  the  grasp  of  the  hand  is 
made  firmer,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  regulated, 
and  moreover,  the  health  in  general  is  greatly  improved. 

These  clubs  are  intended  to  give  such  freedom  to  the 
limbs  as  it  is  reported  the  Indians  have  in  using  their 
war-clubs  or  hatchets  (tomahawks),  although  they  differ 
somewhat  in  shape  and  use  (fig.  3) . One  of  the  shapes  is 
shown  in  fig.  4.  Some  have  flat  bottoms  to  enable  them 
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to  be  stood  on  end,  wbile  others  have  nearly  straight 
sides,  with  shoulders  to  them  to  form  the  handles.  The 
illustration  (page  13)  represents  the  largest  and  smallest 
sizes,  there  being  at  least  seven  different  sizes  between 
these  two,  making  nine  sizes  in  all. 

Fig.  3. 


As  these  clubs  increase  in  length  they  increase  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  weight  also.  The  following 
table  will  serve  as  a guide  to  their  respective  sizes ; the 
weights  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  wood  used,  and 
many  judge  them  by  their  weight  only. 
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No, 

LengtU 
in  inches 

Diameter 
in  inches 

iS  o 

bO  , 
11 

No. 

Length 
in  inches 

Diameter 
in  inches 

Weight  in 
Ihs.  each 

1 

20 

u 

6 

6 

30 

17 

2 

22 

4 

8 

7 

32 

20 

3 

24 

10 

8 

34 

7| 

23 

4 

26 

5 

12 

9 

36 

8 

26 

5 

28 

14 

Two  clubs  must  be  made  of  eacb  size,  and  each  fellow 
in  size  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  other.*  They  are  usually  made  of  hard  wood,  to 
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3 FEET 


withstand  any  accidental  blow,  for  it  will  frequently 
happen  that  they  will  be  brought  in  contact  one  against 
the^  other,  especially  by  beginners.  Again,  it  is  for 
their  weight  that  they  are  used ; were  it  not  for  that, 
the  using  of  them  would  not  have  the  required  effect. 

* Indian  clubs  ar?  generally  sold  by  the  weight ; those  supplied 
by  Snoxell  and  Spencer.  35,  Old  Street,  London,  and  which  they 
turn  to  any  design,  are  dd.  per  pound. 
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DUMB-BELLS. BAR-BELLS. 

These  are  likewise  much  used  in  gymnasiums,  and 
Avill  be  dwelt  upon  at  greater  length  in  the  author’s 
future  work,  specially  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  this 
and  the  previous  articles.  Dumb-bells  are  heavy  pieces 
of  metal,  like  two  round  shots,  joined  together  by  a piece 
of  round  metal  a few  inches  apaid.  They  are  used  in 
pairs  like  the  clubs,  consequently  the  weight  must  be 
the  same  in  each  pair ; the  weight  varies  from  two  to 
fifty-six  pounds  or  more  (see  fig.  5,  which  represents 
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three  different  sizes).  The  movements  in  using  the 
dumb-bells  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  clubs,  but 
those  of  the  larger  ones  are  merely  lifted  from  the 
ground  and  carried  over  the  head,  and  a few  such  like 
simple  movements.* 

The  bar-beUf  consists  of  two  round  solid  pieces  of 

* Price  of  dumb-bells,  2id.  per  lb.,  or,  with  handles  covered  with 
leather,  2^d.  per  lb. 

t Price  of  bar-bells,  3^tf.  per  lb.,  or,  with  handles  covered  with 
leather,  i^d.  per  lb. 
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metal,  like  the  dumb-bells,  but  the  bar  that  joins  them 
is  much  longer  (see  fig.  6),  and  it  is  used  singly,  the 
movements  being  totally  different  to  the  preceding. 


Fig.  6. 


For  ladies  and  children  they  are  made  of  vrood,  though 
the  exercises  are  the  same.  Numerous  exercises  will 
be  given  in  the  author’s  future  work. 


DEESS. 

According  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  gymnastic, 
which,  as  is  before  stated,  means  naked,  so  should  the 
gymnast  be,  or  nearly  so,  when  performing  any  athletic 
exercise  ; for,  as  a greater  amount  of  strength  is  re- 
quired, more  room  will  be  necessary  in  the  clothes  he 
may  at  the  time  wear,  for  him  to  exercise  that  strength  ■ 
therefore  a pair  of  fiannel  trousers,  made  rather  tight 
round  the  waist,  or  kept  in  their  place  by  means  of  a 
strong  leather  belt,  fastened  with  a strong  buckle,  an 
ordinary  fiannel  vest,  with  long  or  short  sleeves  (the 
former  looks*the  neater), and  light  white  cloth  boots  with- 
out heels,  would  be  the  most  suitable.  When  competing 
or  practising  out  of  doors,  a cap  similar  to  those  worn  by 
cricketers  should  be  worn,  and  a flannel  jacket,  or  other 
kind  of  coat,  should  be  at  hand,  to  put  on  after  perform- 
ing any  exercise,  more  especially  if  warm  ; and,  above 
all,  avoid  standing  in  a draught,  but  allow  the  body  to 
cool  gradually. 
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In  contests  and  festivals,  gymnasts  dress  in  colours, 
such  as — 

A blue,  red,  or  str^Ded  shirt. 

Blue  stripes  down  the  sides  of  the  trousers. 

Knickerbockers  instead  of  trousers. 

A coloured  sash  worn  round  the  waist,  or  else  over 
one  shoulder  and  fixed  at  the  side. 

A white  Maltese  cross  on  a coloured  shirt,  front  or 
back,  or  both. 

A blue  or  red  Maltese  cross  on  a white  shirt. 

A coloured  cap. 

All  blue  or  any  other  colour  throughout. 

Coloured  trimmings. 

Coloured  belts,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

And,  like  jockeys  at  races,  the  gymnasts  in  their 
various  dresses  sometimes  present  a very  lively  appear- 
ance, especially  if  their  left  breast,  or  perhaps  both  left 
and  right,  as  is  the  case  with  some  few  lucky  gymnasts 
in  the  north  of  England,  be  covered  with  well-earned 
medals,  silver  and  bronze,  and,  here  and  there,  a 
champion  gold  medal. 


THE  HOKIZONTAL  BAE. 


Remarks. — This  being  the  most  simple,  and  ■without 
exaggeration  it  may  be  said,  the  most  useful  of  all  appa- 
ratus in  a gymnasium,  it  is  placed  first  in  order.  Its 
strength  and  adaptability  to  being  raised  or  lowered,  as 
the  nature  of  the  exercises,  or  the  age  of  the  gymnast 
requires,  makes  it  the  most  varied  and  attractive  ; varied, 
because  no  one  part  of  the  body  is  at  a stand-still,  the 
chief  parts  exercised,  and  which,  moreover,  derive  the 
greatest  benefit,  are  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  ■wrists, 
hands,  chest,  spine,  loins,  hips,  legs,  abdomen,  &c.  ; 
men  increase  very  much  round  the  chest,  and  Hke'wise 
in  their  weight,  and  their  muscles  enlarge  and  harden ; 
and  attractive,  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
exercises  capable  of  being  accompbshed  thereon.  One 
celebrated  author  and  gymnast,  in  ■writing  on  the  sub- 
ject, states  that  ‘ It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  these 
movements,’  alluding  to  the  preliminary  exercises,  ‘ as 
any  one,  "without  instruction,  can  place  himself  under  a 
bar  and  pull  himself  up  by  his  hands  any  number  of 
times  he  chooses.’  Now,  were  such  true,  we  should  have 
many  more  clever  gymnasts  than  we  already  have,  for, 
in  my  opinion,  the  example  set  in  the  above  extract  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  a beginner,  and  to  a skilfnl 
gymnast,  if  he  is  to  reckon  the  ‘number  of  times  he 
chooses.’  I therefore  deem  it  advisable  to  treat  largely 
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on  preliminary  exercises,  and  there  are  many  so-called 
gymnasts,  ■who  could  not  go  through,  perhaps,  any  of 
the  more  simple  exercises  in  a manner  that  may  be  said 
to  have  been  properly  done  : they  aim  at  ‘ something 
sho'wy,’  not  usefnl.  Again,  the  same  author  errs  greatly 
in  saying  that  ‘ it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  instructor 
standing  by,  looking  on,’  in  alluding  to  the  same  subject. 
Where  is  the  gymnast  ■who  had  no  instruction  in  the 
preliminary  exercises,  and  "who  could  undergo  a thorough 
examination  as  to  ■whether  he  ■was  entitled  to  the  name 
of  GTMNAST  ? It  is  at  the  commencement  that  instruction 
is  required,  and  if  there  is  to  be  no  instructor,  and  no 
book  containing  his  first  lessons,  how  is  he  to  get  on  ? 

Description  of  Apparatus. — Gymnastic  apparatus, 
since  our  early  experience,  has  been  of  the  most  clumsy 
construction,  and  that  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
practice  of  Gymnastics  is  so  much  neglected  in  England 
as  compared  ■^vith  Continental  nations.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  apparatus  erected  in  some  of  our  pubHc 
parks,  and  ■we  shall  find  horizontal  bars  Wo  and  a half 
inches  in  diameter,  ■which  renders  it  almost  impossible 
for  anyone  to  perform  even  the  most  simple  exercise 
■with  ease  and  safety.  Besides,  clumsiness  of  construc- 
tion likewise  destroys  that  amount  of  confidence  so  es- 
sential to  a beginner  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  the  most 
healthy  and  manly  of  exercises.  Why  have  gymnastic 
feats  been  often  considered  as  dangerous  ? Simply  because 
of  this  mal-proportioned  apparatus,  they  are  not  only 
unsafe  to  practise  upon,  but  it  is  very  likely  that  nothing 
worth  describing  will  be  ever  learnt  upon  them. 

The  horizontal  bar  is  manufactured  in  various  ways. 

The  first,  which  may  be  made  at  home,  without  the 


Fig.  7 
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aid  of  a workman,  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
consists  of  two  npriglits  about  six  inches  by  eight  inches 
on  its  sides,  and  about  fourteen  feet  long,  having  a groove 
an  inch  and  a quarter  wide  cut  in  the  widest  part  to 
within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground,  in  which  the  bar 
is  to  slide.  These  posts  must  be  firmly  fixed,  six  feet 
apart,  to  the  floor,  at  the  bottom,  and  to  a beam  at  the 
top  (see  fig.  7),  so  as  to  withstand  almost  any  amount 
of  work  without  its  being  loosened.  A series  of  holes, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  should  be  bored  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  through  which  an  iron  pin  can  pass  to  keep  the 
bar  in  its  place.  The  bar  must  be  made  of  straight- 


Fig.  8. 


grained  ash,  and  not  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter ; 
it  should  have  a strong  shoulder  at  each  end  wherewith 
to  rest  firmly  against  each  post  (see  fig.  8). 

Second. — A more  substantial  and  at  the  same  time 
neater  method  of  constructing  this  apparatus,  is  to  have 
two  uprights  about  seven  and  a half  inches  square,  and 
if  for  a public  gymnasium  out  of  doors,  they  should  fit 
firmly  into  iron  sockets,  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  but  if  for  in- 
doors, they  may  be  fixed  in  the  floor,  and  a cross  hearty 
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as  before.  On  the  insides  of  these  uprights  are  two  iron 
plates,  seven  and  a half  inches  wide,  with  holes  and 
openings  cut  in  them,  as  in  fig..  10.  These  holes  are  to 


Fig.  9. 


be  perfectly  square,  and  all  of  the  same  size,  the  hole 
a corresponding,  when  in  its  position,  to  the  one  at  c. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  extra  grooves  are  cut  on  both 
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sides  of  one  of  the  plates,  also  one  and  a half  inch  wide, 
and  reaching  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  former  ones  (see 
fig.  11),.  The  plate  need  not  be  very  thick,  say  abpnt 
five-eighths  of  an  inch,  but  then  the  uprights  will  have 


Fig.  10. 
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Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


to  be  cut  away  in  like  manner,  to  admit  of  the  end  of  the 
bar,  which  is  an  inch  and  three-quarters  long,  passing 
in  freely.  One  end  being  put  in  the  hole,  a,  is  passed 
through  the  opening,  h,  when,  dropping  down  into  the 
square,  c,  it  is  kept  secure  in  its  place  by  a wooden  plug, 
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d,  the  same  width  and  height  as  the  opening  h,  but  to 
project  beyond  it  a Kttle  to  enable  it  to  be  removed  easUy 
when  required ; it  should  fit  sufficiently,  tight  to  pre- 
vent its  being  worked  out  by  the  constant  moving  of 
the  bar.  If  preferred,  it  might  have  a strong  spring  on 
the  top  of  it,  to  assist  in  keeping  it  in  its  place.  This 
bar  is  to  be  made  of  the  best  straight-grained  ash,  seven 
feet  long,  and  with  a diameter  of  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters,  this  reduced  size  increasing  the  firmness  of  the 
grasp  ; but  being  increased  in  length,  its  strength  is  like- 
wise increased  by  having  a steel  core  of  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  or  a trifle  less,  inserted  through  its  whole, 
length ; this  is  the  most  improved  and  best  method  of 
constructing  a horizontal  bar.  Such  an  apparatus,* 
complete,  with  wooden  uprights,  &c.,  as  shown  in  fig.  9, 
would  cost  about  '?l.  10s.  The  bar  itself,  with  steel 
core,  one  inch  in  diameter  through  the  centre,  can  be 
had  for  2Z.  (see  fig.  12).  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
square  projecting  part  at  each  end  of  the  bar  to  be  made 
true,  and  to  fit  exactly  in  the  grooves  before  alluded  to, 
and  marked  a,  b,  and  c,  in  figs.  10  and  11. 

Third. — A very  neat  and  durable  construction  of  the 
uprights  of  the  horizontal  bar  is  represented  in  figs.  13 
and  14,  and  consists  of  two  uprights  rather  smaller  than 
the  preceding  ones,  say  about  six  inches  square,  with 
two  1^  inch  square  iron  plates  strongly  fixed  on  its 
whole  length,  or  nearly  so.  They  are  placed  1^  inch 
apart  to  admit  of  the  ends  of  the  bar  being  passed  up 
and  down  when  required,  the  bar  being  kept  in  its  place 

* Specimens  can  be  seen  at  35  Old  Street,  Goswell  Street,  e.c. 
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by  means  of  an  iron  pin,  the  top  and  bottom  of  which 
fit  exactly  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  bar  (see  fig.  13). 
If  two  small  grooves  be  made  in  this  square  end,  where- 
by the  bar  may  be  kept  from  working  to  and  fi;o,  and  in 
Avhich  the  pins  will  pass  (see  fig.  14),  it  will  greatly  add 


to  the  security  of  the  gymnast  when  attempting  any 
exercise  requiring  great  muscular  exertion. 


Fourth. — This  is  a cheap  horizontal  bar,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  SnoxeU  and  Spencer,  for  young  beginners 
to  fix  in  any  room,  and  is  the  cheapest  ever  yet  pre- 
sented to  the  public ; the  price,  which  is  arranged  to 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  million,  is  but  11.  10s., 
therefore  all  who  value  physical  health  and  strength 
should  possess  one.  It  is  light,  portable,  easily  fixed  in 
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a few  miimtes,  either  in  or  out  of  doors.  The  bar,  which 
is  made  of  the  very  best  ash  quartering,  with  a case- 
hardened  iron  core  three-quarters  of  an  inch  through  its 
entire  length,  is  supported  with  strong  wooden  uprights 
having  strong  cord  stays  on  each  side  to  secure  it  to 
staples  in  the  floor  or  the  ground.  Price  11.  10s. 

Fifth. — Fig.  15  shows  a very  light  and  strong  hori- 
zontal bar,  made  by  the  before-mentioned  firm.*  It 
consists  of  a bar  with  a steel  core  fixed  in  iron  sockets, 
which,  by  a simple  contrivance,  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
as  required.  The  uprights,  which  are  of  ii'on  tubing, 
require  to  merely  stand  on  the  floor  or  ground,  being 
kept  in  their  places  by  means  of  stays  or  guys,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  price  of  such  an 
one  as  the  above  is  51.  10s.,  though,  with  a bar  of  the  best 
ash,  it  can  be  had  for  Bl.  15s. ; but  should  the  bar  be  re- 
quired to  be  permanently  fixed,  the  price  of  one  is  SI., 
which  proves  that  all  parties  can  be  accommodated  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  their  purses. 

Sixth. — A very  neat  and  durable  horizontal  bar  is  like- 
wise made  to  hang  from  a beam  and  steadied  with  two 
strong  wires  only,  the  bar  having  a steel  core  and  brass 
ends,  with  coupling  screws  to  tighten  up  with.  Price, 
41.  lOs.  A series  of  bars  such  as  this,  placed  at  a dis- 
tance of  nine  feet  apart,  fonns  a very  excellent  arrange- 
ment whereon  to  practise  some  of  the  exercises  given  in 
the  following  pages. 


♦ Snoxell  and  Spencer,  35  Old  Street. 
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Seventh  and  Last. — The  acQompanying  illustration 
(fig.  .16)  shows  a very  good  combination  of  many  appa^ 
ratus  in  one,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  being 
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portable,  is  very  suitable  for  fetes,  private  parties,  &c. 
It  consists  of  an  iron  frame  -witb  stay  rods  for  support- 
ing it  and  keeping  it  in  its  place  as  before.  The  bori- 
zontal  bar  witb  ends,  tbe  trapese,  tbe  rings,  tbe  foot 
and  band  swings,  and  forming  a jumping  stand  for  pole 
leaping  and  foot  jumping,  are  among  tbe  chief  appliances 
represented.  Tbe  whole  complete  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Snoxell  and  Spencer  for  61.  10s.  Though  each 
part  may  be  bad  separately,  still,  as  a whole,  it  is  tbe 
most  perfect  and  useful  apparatus  yet  presented  to  tbe 
public. 

In  a recent  visit  to  tbe  gymnastic  apparatus  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  SnoxeU  and  Spencer,*  tbe  author  bad 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  their  large  stock  of  appa^ 
ratus — from  those  fixed  and  ready  for  use  in  their  tem- 
porary gymnasium  to  those  in  tbe  workshop  in  the 
several  stages  of  manufacture,  and  to  any  one  who  may 
require  a thoroughly  good  article,  be  it  the  most  simple 
or  the  most  expensive,  he  can  confidentially  recommend 
that  all  purchases  be  made  at  that  establishment ; for  it  is 
well  kno^vn  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  any  one  article  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  different  qualities  and  strengths  of  the  materials 
required,  than  a workman  who  perhaps  never  made,  and 
perhaps  never  saw,  one  of  the  like  before,  though  he  may 
be  able  to  make  it  cheaper.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  as  fife  and  limb  are  in  the  scale,  the  apparatus 
must  be  properly  made,  or  repentance  will  come  too 
late  to  remedy  the  evil  which  a few  shillings  more  in  the 
outset  would  have  prevented. 

♦ 35  Old  Street,  Goswell  Street,  London,  e.  c.  . 
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EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORIZONTAL  BAR. 

FERMET^.* 

1.  To  Hang  on  the  Bar  by  the  Hands  (No,  1).  Arm. 
and  hand  practice. — Place  the  bar  so  that,  when  standing 
flat  on  the  feet,  and  stretching  the  arms  well  above  the 
head,  it  shall  he  about  six  inches  above  the  tips  of  the 
Angers ; then  jump  up,  and  by  passing  the  hands  over 
it  towards  the  back,  lay  hold  of  it  and  grasp  it  firmly, 
letting  the  thumbs  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  fingers, 
and  the  knuckles  as  far  upwards  as  possible  (see  fig.  17), 
grasping  it  firmly  without  any  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
retain  your  hold  very  long,  as  that  is  sure  to  come  by 
practice.  Therefore  at  first  suspend  yourself  as  long  as 
convenient  without  overtiring  yourself,  yet  after  a time 
the  pupil  should  so  hang  as  long  as  he  can  ; and  by  the 
continual  practice  of  this,  the  most  simple  of  all  exercises, 
the  strength  of  the  arms  and  hands  is  considerably  de- 
veloped. But  though  not  fatiguing  at  first,  it  becomes 
much  more  so  the  longer  the  body  is  suspended,  and  it 
is  stated  that  a soldier  once  held  himself  by  the  hands 
for  forty-two  minutes,  whilst  many  others  have  been 
known  thus  to  suspend  themselves  in  the  air  for  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

This  exercise  should  be  likewise  practised  by  hanging 

* The  ruspending  of  the  body  in  the  air,  as  above,  is  called  by 
Colonel  Amoras  ‘ Fennel^,’  which  name  is  accordingly  adopted. 
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by  one  band,  letting  tbe  other  drop  straight  down  by 
the  side  each  time.  It  would  be  well  for  the  gymnast 
to  practise  jumping  up  to  the  bar  and  grasping  it  with 


Fig.  17. 


one  hand  only,  and  not  with  both  hands  and  after- 
wards letting  go  with  one  of  them.  Do  not  always 
use  the  same  hand,  but  let  the  right  and  left  hands 
alternately  bear  the  weight  of  the  body. 
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Grasping  the  bar  with  the  fingers  turned  towards  you 
should  be  like-vvise  practised,  as  many  exercises  require 
the  hands  to  be  so  placed. 


Fig.  18. 


2.  To  Hang  by  the  Hands  (No.  2).  Arm  and  hand 
practice.  Stand  under  the  bar  with  the  face  towards  its 
length,  and  in  jumping  up  to  grasp  it  place  one  hand  on 
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either  side  of  it,  and  proceed  as  stated  in  the  last 
exercise. 

3.  To  Hang  by  the  Hands  (No.  3).  Arm  and  hand 
practice. — Jump  up  as  in  the  first  exercise,  but  grasp  the 
bar  with  the  arms  crossed  about  half  way  between  the 
elbows  and  the  wrists,  and  letting  the  face  come  between 
the  arms  so  as  to  look  between  them,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  body  perfectly  straight  by  not  allowing  it 
to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  according  to 
whichever  arm  is  underneath. 

This  exercise  must  likewise  be  practised  with  the 
hands  turned  and  grasping  the  bar  on  the  other  side, 
thereby  bringing  the  fingers  towards  you  (see  fig.  18), 
and  proceeding  according  to  the  directions  previously 
given.  It  would  be  better  if,  on  letting  go  with  the 
hand  underneath,  it  were  passed  over  the  other  each 
time : this  would  render  the  exercise  a little  more 
difficult. 

4.  To  Hang  by  the  Hands  (No.  4).  Arm  and'  wrist 
practice. — Jump  up  and  grasp  the  bar  with  the  knuckles 
and  thumb  towards  you,  then,  by  giving  a slight  upward 
motion,  move  first  the  right  hand  to  the  right,  and  then 
the  left  to  the  left,  and  by  short  and  regular  steps 
repeat  the  exercise  until  the  arms  are  as  open  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be,  when  reverse  the  movement  and 
bring  the  hands  gradually  together  again.  The  exercise 
must  now  be  repeated  with  the  hands  turned  the  reverse 
way,  and  on  no  account  are  they  to  slide  along  the  bar, 
but  be  lifted  fairly  from  it  each  time.  A slight  pause 
should  be  made  between  each  movement. 

5.  To  Hang  by  the  Hands  (No.  5).  Arm  and  'lorist 
practice. — Hang  by  the  hands  with  the  knuckles  towards 
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yon  as  before,  and  widen  tbe  distance  between  the  bands 
as  in  the  last,  but  in  this  exercise  they  must  be  moved 
towards  their  respective  ends  of  the  bars  both  at  once, 
and  the  movement  continued  until  the  same  distance 
along  the  bar  is  reached,  when  reverse  the  motion  and 
bring  the  hands  together.  Repeat  the  exercise  with 
the  fingers  towards  you,  and  without  letting  the  hands 
slide  along  the  bar  in  the  least. 

6.  To  Walk  (No.  1).  Arm  'practice. — 1.  (xrasp  the  bar 
with  both  hands  on  the  same  side  and  move  them  alter- 
nately along  it,  beginning  with  short  and  even  steps, 
and  increasing  their  length  imtil  able  to  take  them  with 
ease,  and  when  capable  of  so  doing  let  each  step  be  as 
long  as  it  is  possible  to  open  the  arms,  but  without  any 
kind  of  a jerk,  or  any  sign  of  over-exertion,  and  this 
must  be  persevered  in. 

2.  When  well  up  in  the  above  let  the  hands  be  crossed 
over  each  other  in  advancing,  thus : if  going  to  the  left 
pass  the  right  arm  over  the  left,  and  vice  versa. 

Let  the  legs  be  kept  perfectly  straight,  and  the  toes 
well  pointed  to  the  ground.  Nothing  shows  a careless 
and  unskilful  gymnast  so  much  as  throwing  his  legs  or 
body  about  while  achieving  any  of  the  essential  pre- 
liminary exercises  ; therefore  strive  to  carry  all  exercises 
into  eifect  with  the  legs,  &c.,  kept  in  their  proper 
position  without  any  undue  stifihess. 

7.  To  Walk  (No.  2).  Arm  practice. — Grasp  the  bar 
with  one  hand  on  either  side,  as  in  the  second  exercise, 
page  31,  and  proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  the  hands 
must  now  always  advance  one  before  the  other  in  going 
forward,  and  in  returning  walk  backwards,  when  they 
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are  passed  each  in  turn  behind  the  other.  Let  the  legs 
be  kept  perfectly  steady,  as  in  the  last. 

These  two  exercises  should  he  well  persevered  in, 
though  many  would-be  gymnasts  pass  such  preliminary 
exercises  over,  or  at  least  practise  tliem  but  little,  as 
being  scarcely  worthy  of  their  time  or  trouble ; hut  a man 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  gymnast  if  he  cannot  go 
through  any  preliminary  exercise  that  may  be  set  him, 
as  they  are  the  essential  groundwork  for  the  more  dif- 
ficult ones  as  he  advances.  Note  the  manner  this  simple 
exercise  is  practised  and  persevered  in  in  France,  more 
especially  by  the  French  firemen,  on  account  of  which 
it  is  called  the  firemen’s  exercise,  though  they  them- 
selves call  it  ‘ La  Perseverance.’  These  men  have  a 
large  gymnasium  392  feet  round  the  sides,  and  around 
this  gymnasium  are  a series  of  horizontal  bars  or  small 
poles,  and  it  is  recorded  that  one  once  walked  twice 
round  this  gymnasium  by  his  hands  on  the  bars,  which 
was  equal  to  a distance  of  261§-  yds.  or  more  than  4 of  a 
mile ; therefore  persevere,  and  accomplish  the  like. 

8.  To  Jump.  Arm  practice. — This  exercise  is  very 
similar  to  the  last,  as  the  learner  places  his  hands  first, 
both  on  the  same  side  ; second,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
bar ; but  he  here  must  move  them  both  at  the  same  time 
instead  of  alternately,  and  to  assist  the  pupil  in  making 
the  spring  requisite  to  advance,  the  legs  may  be  brought 
up  a little  and  carried  down  again  suddenly  ; but  after 
he  can  achieve  the  next  exercises,  he  must  effect  the 
spring  by  the  arms  alone,  when  the  legs  must  be  kept 
perfectly  still,  when  after  a little  time  he  can  try  to 
jump  as  far  along  the  bar  as  possible,  then  to  and  fro, 
ad  libitum,  the  length  of  the  jump  being  in  proportion  to 
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the  impetus  given  to  the  body.  If  the  legs  be  thrown 
about  too  much  the  desired  effect  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  will  be  in  part  lost. 

9.  Breasting  the  Bar,  or  To  Eise  and  FaU  (No.  1). 
Muscle  practice;  slow  movement. — This  exercise  is  very 
similar  to  No.  22,  page  141,  it  being  nothing  more  than 


Fig.  19. 


the  pulUng  up  of  the  body  as  high  as  the  arras  will 
allow.  It  is  done  by  hanging  on  the  bars  by  the 
hands  and  gradually  raising  the  body,  by  bending  the 
arms  at  the  elbows,  until  the  breast  is  as  high  as  the 
bar  (see  fig.  19),  then  steadily  lowering  yourself  again. 
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It  should  be  repeated  at  least  three  times,  and  if  not  able 
to  succeed  in  doing  it  the  first  time  of  trying  do  not 
despair,  for  on  the  being  able  to  efiect  this  exercise 
likewise  depends  the  being  able  to  accomplish  many 
others  herein  given ; besides  which,  it  tends  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  wrist  (see  Ex. 
61,  page  62). 

This  must  likewise  be  practised  with  the  hands  turned, 
thereby  grasping  the  bar  on  the  opposite  side,  when  the 
fingers  wiU  be  towards  you,  the  thumb  being  on  the 
same  side  as  the  fingers. 

The  gymnast  should  so  persevere  in  the  rise  and  fall 
exercise  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  so  with  one  arm  only, 
the  other  hanging  loosely  by  the  side,  or  carried  out  a 
little  in  front  to  assist  in  balancing  himself.  The  legs, 
which  should  be  straight,  are,  in  achieving  this  exercise, 
either  raised  quite  horizontally  or  else  projected  a little 
to  the  front ; this  renders  it  rather  easier  to  carry  into 
efiect. 

10.  To  Rise  and  Fall  with  one  Arm  at  a time.  Arm 

and  muscle  practice.- — Grasp  the  bar  with  both  hands, 
letting  them  be  a little  wider  apart ; then,  keeping  the 
left  arm  straight,  raise  the  body  up  by  contracting  the 
muscles  of  and  bending  the  right  arm ; now  straighten 
the  right  and  bend  the  left  in  like  manner,  repeating  the 
■exercise  at  least  three  times  with  each  arm  alternately 
at  first,  afterwards  it  may  be  done  a few  times  with  one 
arm,  and  then  with  the  other.  Wlien  perfect  in  the 
above,  and  able  to  do  it  freely,  proceed  with  the  next 
exercise. 

11,  To  Change  Handsdfo.  1).  Armand  wrist  practice. — 
Hang  on  the  bar  with  both  hands,  as  in  the  first  exercise. 
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keeping  the  body  and  legs  perfectly  straight  and  steady, 
then  with  a sudden  motion  turn  the  hands  inwai’ds,  and, 
carrying  them  out  a little,  grasp  the  bar  on  the  outer 
side,  when  the  fingers  will  point  towards  you.  This  is 
excellent  practice,  not  only  for  the  arms  and  wrists,  but 
also  to  ensure  a quick  and  firm  grasp;  it  should  therefore 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  without  separating  the 
legs  and  throwing  them  about,  which  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  raising  the  body  a little,  as  in  the  last  exercises. 

12.  Changing  Hands  across  (No.  1).  Arm  omd  wrist 
practice, — Grasp  the  bar  with  the  arms  crossed  one  over 
the  other,  say  the  light  over  the  left^  and  letting  the  backs 
of  the  hands  be  towards  the  face,  then,  keeping  the  body 
perfectly  straight,  with  a sudden  movement  change  the 
position  of  the  arms,  and  bring  the  left  over  the  right, 
when  continue  the  exercise  a few  times.  (See  Ex.  59, 
page  67.) 

The  arms  and  wrists  will  be  found  to  derive  great 
benefit  from  practising  this  and  the  next  exercise;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  iu  crossing  the  arms, 
the  point  of  intersection  is  to  be  half-way  between  the 
elbows  and  the  wrists,  and  on  no  account  must  the  body 
be  allowed  to  turn  round  towards  that  side  of  the  arm 
which  is  underneath,  but  kept  in  the  same  position  as  in 
Ex.  3, page  32.  To  ensure  this,  the  pupil  should  endeavour 
to  bring  his  face  between  his  arms  and  look  through  them. 

13.  Changing  Hands  across  (No.  2).  Arm  and  wrist 
practice. — Grasp  the  bar  with  the  arms  across,  as  in  the 
last,  but  with  the  fingers  pointing  towards  you,  and  en- 
deavour, while  keeping  the  body  perfectly  straight,  to 
effect  the  change  as  before.  (See  Ex.  60,  page  68.) 

The  reason  why  this  exercise  was  not  included  in  the 
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last,  though  they  are  very  nearly  to  all  appearances 
alike,  is  twofold  : first,  because  it  is  more  difficult ; and 
secondly,  because  it  'will  be  required  to  refer  to  each 
separately,  in  pages  46  and  47.  (See  remarks  upon  last 
exercise,  which  are  equally  applicable  to  this  one.) 

14.  Right  about  face.  Arm  and  wrist  practice. — Grasp 
the  bar  with  both  hands  as  before  ; then  raise  the  body 
a little,  and,  turning  it  round  towards  the  right  some- 
what suddenly,  release  your  hold  of  the  bar  and  regrasp 
it  again  on  the  other  side ; now  repeat  the  exercise  by 
turning  the  body  to  the  left,  but,  being  rather  difficult 
to  accomplish,  it  should  at  first  be  done  very  slowly ; 
when,  however,  perfect  in  it,  the  quicker  the  change  is 
made,  and  without  any  apparent  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  gymnast,  the  better.  The  several  parts  exercised 
will  be  wonderfully  improved  by  its  being  practised,  as 
likewise  the  grasp. 

15.  To  Touch  the  Bar  with  the  Feet.  Muscle  practice. 
— Hang  on  the  bar  as  before  described,  and,  with  a 
gradual  motion,  bring  the  legs  up  towards  it ; bend  the 
knees,  and  pass  them  between  the  arms  under  the  bar 
together  with  the  toes,  which  must  be  pressed  against 
it.  (See  fig.  20.) 

A slight  swing  might  be  used  at  first,  if  not  able 
to  bring  up  the  legs  Avithout;  but  it  is  improper  to  do 
so,  as,  in  all  exercises  where  the  legs  are  to  be  brought 
up,  it  ought  to  be  so  done  entirely  through  the  muscular 
force  of  the  arms,  &c. 

16.  To  Hang  by  the  Toes.  Toe  practice. — Proceed  as 
in  the  last,  and,  instead  of  placing  the  feet  under  the 
bar,  hitch  them  over  it,  keeping  the  toes  pointed  towards 
the  ground  as  much  as  possible. 
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Let  go  your  hands,  and  gradually  allow  your  body  to 
hang  straight  down  by  alternately  catching  hold  of  your 
clothes  until  you  are  naore  expert,  which  you  will  be 
after  trying  it  a few  times. 


Fig.  20. 


But  the  most  difiBcult  part  of  this  exercise  is  to  be 
able  to  replace  your  hands  on  the  bars.  To  do  so,  pull 
yourself  up  by  catching  hold  of  your  clothes,  using 
your  hands  alternately  in  so  doing  ; but  if  not  able  to, 
and  the  distance  be  not  too  great,  unhitch  the  toes  and 
drop  to  the  ground  on  the  hands,  letting  the  feet  come 
do-\vn  lightly.  For  this  purpose  the  bar  should  be  at 
first  only  placed  as  high  as  the  gymnast  can  reach 
standing  on  his  flat  feet,  as  this  will  enable  him  to  place 
his  hands  on  the  ground,  and  so  drop,  in  the  event  of 
his  not  being  able  to  raise  himself  up  as  above  directed. 

17.  To  Truss  a Fowl.  Sjpine  practice. — Grasp  the  bar 
with  both  hands  and  bring  up  the  legs,  passing  the 
knees  between  the  arms,  and  hitching  the  toes  against 
the  bar,  then  force  the  whole  body  through  so  as  to 
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bring  the  face  downwards,  as  in  fig.  21,  without  relax- 
ing your  hold  of  the  bar  or  unhitching  your  toes,  as, 
after  having  remained  in  that  position  a short  time,  the 
body  must  be  brought  back  through  the  arms  again. 
(See  the  next  exercise.) 


Fig.  21. 


The  difficulty  of  this  exercise  depends  partly  upon 
the  length  of  the  gymnast’s  arms  and  legs,  as,  the  longer 
his  arms  are,  the  more  easy  wall  it  be  for  him  to  carry 
his  body  through  as  above  stated. 

18.  To  Bring  the  Body  through.  Spine  and  muscle 
practice. — Proceed  as  described  in  the  last  exercise,  and 
allow  the  legs  to  pass  through  together  with  the  body, 
which  must  fall  as  low  as  the  arms  wiU  allow,  when  the 
body,  arms,  and  legs  ought  to  bo  nearly  in  a line  with 
each  other.  (See  fig.  22.) 

After  remaining  in  that  position  for  a short  time 
return  through  the  arms  again  without  allowing  the 
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hands  to  lose  their  hold,  or  the  feet  to  touch  the 
ground. 

It  will  be  found  very  difficult  for  beginners  to  return  : 
until  able  to  do  so,  release  the  hands  and  fall  to  the 


Fig.  22. 


ground ; but  after  a little  practice,  especially  with  a 
little  assistance  at  first,  it  will  become  very  much  easier 
than  it  would  at  first  appear. 

If,  on  bringing  the  legs  through,  the  feet  be  crossed. 
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in  wliicli  case  they  will  pass  between  the  arms  first,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  much  easier  to  achieve. 

19.  The  Everlasting  Twist.  Wrist  practice. — This  is 
an  excellent  exercise  for  beginners,  and  one  strongly 
recommended,  as  in  performing  it  the  gymnast  must,  if 
he  have  not  yet  done  so,  suspend  himself  by  one  hand, 
thereby  testing  the  strength  of  each  wrist. 

Proceed  as  last  described,  but,  in  lieu  of  bringing 
the  body  again  through  the  arms,  let  go  with  one  hand, 
when  the  body  will  swerve  half  round,  then  grasp  the 
bar  again  and  repeat  the  exercise  as  often  as  convenient. 
If  it  be  done  six  times  without  stopping,  and  always 
letting  go  the  same  hand,  it  will  appear  as  if  the  arm 
were  being  twisted  completely  round ; but  the  pupil 
need  not  always  use  the  same  hand,  as  it  may  be  varied 
by  doing  the  exercise  three  times  with  each,  or  by 
changing  it  every  time  the  body  is  brought  through. 

20.  To  Hang  by  the  Legs  (No.  1).  Knee  practice. — 
Grasp  the  bar  firmly,  and  bringing  the  legs  through  the 
arms  as  described  in  No.  18,  hitch  them  over  the  bar  as 
far  as  the  bend  of  the  knee,  when,  by  keeping  the  toes 
well  pointed  to  the  ground,  and  pressing  the  legs 
against  the  bar  as  firmly  as  possible,  let  go  with  the 
hands,  letting  them  hang  down  loosely,  and  gradually 
lower  the  body  as  in  fig.  23. 

After  remaining  in  that  position  as  long  as  conve- 
nient, bring  the  arms  up,  and,  by  drawing  the  body  up 
a little,  as  stated  iu  Ex.  16,  page  39,  grasp  the  bar  again, 
and  allow  the  body,  after  having  unhitched  the  legs, 
to  fall  as  in  No.  18,  and  drop  to  the  ground,  taking  care 
to  alight  on  the  toes. 

Another  method  will  be  described  in  a future  exer- 
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cise  (see  No.  83,  page  80),  as  it  will  be  necessary  to 
achieve  one  or  two  exercises  to  bring  the  body  above 
the  bar  in  order  to  sit  on  it,  ere  that  can  be  thought  of. 

21.  To  Hang  by  the  Legs  (No.  2).  Knee  practice. — 
Proceed  as  in  Ex.  18,  page  40,  and  carry  the  right  leg 
only  through  and  over  the  bar  as  far  as  the  bend  at  the 

Fig.  23. 


knee,  and  throw  the  left  leg  over  the  right  foot,  also  as 
far  as  that  joint ; then,  by  letting  go  your  hands,  let  the 
body  hang  down  loosely,  the  hands  hanging  down  also, 
or  folded  across  the  chest  Akimbo.  After  having  re- 
mained in  this  position  a short  time,  raise  the  body  up, 
grasp  the  bar  with  the  hands,  and  change  the  position 
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of  tlie  legs,  viz.,  tkrow  the  left  leg  over  the  bar,  and 
carry  the  right  leg  over  the  left  foot,  and  hang  as  before. 

This  exercise,  if  constantly  practised,  will  be  found  to 
so  materially  strengthen  the  knee  joint,  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  climbing. 

22.  To  Hang  by  the  Legs  (No.  3).  Knee  ^practice. — 
Again  proceed  as  described  in  Ex.  18,  and,  on  throwing 
the  right  leg  over  the  bar,  let  go  the  bar  with  the  hands 
and  hang  by  the  knee  joint  only.  After  having  remained 
in  that  position  a short  time,  carry  up  the  left  leg  over 
the  bar,  and,  unhitching  the  right,  support  the  body  by 
that  instead.  This  exercise,  as  well  as  the  last,  tends 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  knee  joint,  and  is  often  useful 
in  climbing.  In  making  the  change  as  above  from  one 
leg  to  the  other,  the  body  is  not  to  be  raised,  as,  being  a 
knee  exercise,  it  must  be  efiected  without. 

23.  To  Hang  by  the  Legs  (No.  4).  Leg  practice. — 
Hang  by  the  hands,  one  on  either  side,  and  throw  the 
right  leg  over  the  bar,  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  leg, 
letting  the  foot,  with  the  toes  well  pointed  to  the  ground, 
he  towards  the  left,  when  the  right  fore-arm  may  he  car- 
ried over  in  like  manner  by  bending  it  at  the  elbow,  and 
letting  the  hand  be  over  the  head.  Now,  let  go  your 
hold  of  the  bar  with  the  left  hand,  and  let  the  left  leg 
and  arm  hang  loosely  down  while  the  body  is  suspended 
as  above  directed. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  hanging  by  the  left 
arm  and  leg  in  like  manner. 

Or,  if  preferred,  the  left  arm  and  right  leg  may  be  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  directions. 

Or,  the  body  may  be  suspended  by  the  right  arm  and 
left  leg. 
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All  the  above  ought  to  be  well  practised,  as  they  tend 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  knee  joint,  and,  Kke  Ex.  22,  are 
often  nseful  in  climbing.  The  changes  are  not  to  be 
done  slowly,  first  the  leg,  then  the  arm,  and  so  on ; but 

Fig.  24. 


both  leg  and  arm,  for  whichever  part  of  the  exercise  is 
to  be  done,  must  be  carried  over  the  bar  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

24.  The  Suspender.  Spine  omd  leg  practice. — This 
exercise  is  meant  to  strengthen  the  grasping  of  the  bars 
with  the  legs,  and  especially  with  but  one  leg,  therefore 
it  should  be  practised  with  the  right  and  left  alternately 
over  the  bar. 

Stand  under  the  bar  and  grasp  it  with  botli  hands’ 
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one  on  either  side,  and  with  a sudden  spring  throw  the 
right  leg  over  it  towards  the  left,  then  place  the  toes  of 
the  left  foot  under  the  bar,  as  in  fig.  24 ; let  go  the 
hands,  and  allow  your  body  to  lower  itself  as  much  as 
possible,  remaining  in  that  position  as  long  as  convenient, 
or  else  raise  the  body  up  and  down  a few  times ; this 
latter  would  bring  the  spine  of  the  back  into  fall  play, 
and  it  would  derive  great  benefit  therefrom.  The  hands 
may  either  hang  loosely,  as  in  the  illustration,  or  be 
folded  across  the  chest ; in  either  case,  they  must  remain 
in  the  same  position  while  raising  or  lowering  the  body. 
The  leg  under  the  bar  must  be  kept  perfectly  straight. 

25.  Bow  and  Ends.  Spine,  leg,  and  wrist  'practice. — 
This  amusing,  and  to  all  appearance  grotesque,  exercise 
tends  nevertheless  to  strengthen  the  grasp,  and,  in  effect- 
ing it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wrists  come  in  for  their 
share  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Place  both  hands  some  little  distance  apart  on  the  bar 
and  grasp  it  firmly,  letting  the  thumbs  be  on  the  same 
side  as  the  fingers,  then  bring  up  the  legs,  and,  passing 
one  on  either  side  of  the  arms,  instead  of  between  them, 
bend  them  over  as  near  to  the  shoulders  as  possible, 
hitching  the  toes,  one  at  a time,  under  the  bar,  as  in 
fiof.  25,  when  the  exercise  is  complete ; after  a few  at- 
tempts it  will  become  much  easier. 

Owing  to  the  great  strain  upon  the  wrists  by  the  legs 
pressing  upon  the  arms,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to 
vary  this,  or  achieve  any  other  exercise  while  in  this 
position. 

26.  To  Breast  the  Bar  (No.  2).  Muscle  practice. — 
Grasp  the  bar  with  the  arms  crossed  and  the  knuckles 
towards  you,  as  in  Ex.  12,  page  37  ; then  achieve  the  rise 
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and  fall,  raising  tlie  body  up  quite  as  bigb  as  in  the 
former  one,  and  repeating  it  two  or  three  times,  though 
it  will  be  found  rather  more  difficult  to  accomplish. 


27.  To  Breast  the  Bar  (No.  3).  Muscle  practice. — 
Grasp  the  bar  with  the  arms  crossed  as  in  the  last,  but 
with  the  hands  turned  and  the  fingers  pointing  towards 
you,  as  directed  in  Ex.  13,  page  37,  and  proceed  with 
the  rise  and  fall  exercise  as  before.  This  exercise  will 
have  to  be  persevered  in  much  more  than  either  of 
the  preceding,  as,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  arms,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  effect,  more  especially 
as  the  body  is  on  no  account  to  be  carried  on  one  side, 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to  whichever  arm  is 
nearest  the  bar. 

28.  Rise  and  Fall  (No.  4).  Muscle  practice. — Hang 
on  the  bar  with  one  hand  on  either  side,  then  gradually 
pull  the  body  up  by  bending  the  arms,  until,  by  moving 
the  head  on  one  side,  one  shoulder  touches  the  bar, 
when,  after  remaining  in  that  position  a short  time,  the 


Fig.  25. 
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body  may  be  lowered,  and,  raising  it  again,  let  the  other 
shoulder  touch  the  bar. 

This  exercise  is  strongly  recommended  in  Capt.  Clias’s 
‘ Elementary  Course  of  Gymnastic  Exercises,’  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : ‘ Let  the  learners,’  say  four  or  five  at  a 
time,  ‘ try  who  can  hang  on  the  bar  the  longest,’  but  no 
one  must  ovei’tire  himself  in  so  doing. 

29.  Breasting  the  Bar  (No.  5).  Wrist  and  muscle 
practico. — Clench  the  fists  well  and  place  them  on  the 
bar  with  the  wrist  bent  over  it,  then,  without  moving 
either  hand  or  opening  the  fingers,  raise  the  body  up  as 
before  as  high  as  possible,  when  lower  it  again,  the  whole 
movement  being  done  very  slowly ; and  after  a few  trials 
go  through  the  exercise  three  or  four  times  simulta^ 
neously,  but  not  to  overtire  yourself.  Being  excellent  ex- 
ercise for  the  wrists,  it  should  be  well  practised,  though 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  effect  than  No.  1,  page  35. 

30.  To  Change  Hands  (No.  2).  Muscle  practice. — 
Proceed  as  described  in  Ex.  9,  page  35,  and  when  the 
legs  and  body  are  well  raised,  let  go  the  right  hand 
and  grasp  the  bar  on  the  other  side,  then  let  go  the  left 
and  grasp  the  bar  on  the  same  side ; this  will  cause  the 
body  to  turn  round  towards  the  right,  and  as,  during 
the  passing  of  either  hand,  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
is  suspended  by  one  arm,  it  will  cause  the  muscles  of 
that  arm  to  be  brought  into  full  use,  and  they  will  con- 
sequently be  greatly  strengthened. 

Repeat  this  exercise  by  passing  the  left  hand  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bar  first,  thereby  reversing  the  motion 
of  the  body. 

31.  The  Letter  L.  Muscle  practice.  — This  exercise 
only  differs  from  Ex.  22,  page  141,  in  one  respect,  that, 
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instead  of  tlie  legs  being  allowed  to  bang  straight  down, 
they  are  brought  to  a right  angle  with  the  body,  by 
bending  the  body  at  the  hips,  thereby  forming  the  letter 
L.  When  in  this  position  raise  the  body,  as  in  the  last 
exercise,  or  the  legs  may  be  brought  into  the  required 
position  after  the  body  is  raised ; yet  it  would  be  better 
to  practise  the  exercise  both  ways  as  the  relative  motions 
are  reversed,  thus : — Firstly,  raise  the  body  after  having 
brought  up  the  legs ; secondly,  raise  the  body  before 
raising  the  legs ; yet,  in  whichever  way  it  is  done,  the 
muscles  must  derive  benefit  from  it. 

I 

This  may  seem  more  difficult  to  the  learner  than  the 
other,  partly  owing  to  the  difierence  in  the  position  of 
the  body,  but  practice  will  soon  overcome  that  difficulty. 

•32.  The  Walk  (No.  3).  Arm  and  muscle  practice. — 
As  another  variation  in  the  walk,  which,  though  simple 
in  itself  to  look  at,  is  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  the 
two  former  exercises  already  given  in  page  33,.  it  would 
be  well  for  the  gymnast  to  grasp  the  bar  with  both 
hands  on  the  same  side,  then  breast  the  bar,  and  proceed 
along  it  with  slow  and  even  steps  as  previously  described, 
and,  when  well  up  in  it,  let  the  hands  be  placed  one  on 
either  side,  and  proceed  in  like  manner.  While  walking 
the  body  will  be  slanting,  and  the  legs  projected  a little, 
but  the  straighter  the  body  is  kept  the  better. 

33.  The  Walk  (No.  4).  Arm  and  muscle  practice. — 
Proceed  as  in  the  last,  with  the  hands  in  both  positions 
alternately,  and  achieve  the  Rise  and  Fall  either  with  both 
or  only  one  arm,  between  each  step  ; the  latter  will  be 
found  to  be  the  more  difficult,  as  it  is  in  itself  an  exercise, 
without  any  addition. 

34.  The  Walk  (No.  5).  Spine  and  muscle  practice. — 

E 
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Hang  by  the  hands  with  one  on  either  side,  when,  raising 
the  body  a little,  as  in  Ex.  9,  page  35,  lift  both  legs  and 
carry  the  feet  in  hike  manner  over  the  bar,  resting  the 
heels  only  on  it,  but  allowing  the  feet  to  be  kept  as  far  over 
as  possible,  to  prevent  their  slipping  off.  How  in  this 
position  walk  backward  and  forward,  as  in  Ex.  7,  page 
33,  but  this  will  be  found  a little  more  difficult,  as,  at 
every  step  taken  by  the  hands,  the  feet  have  to  be  drawn 
or  pushed  along  the  bar,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
the  hands  move.  Let  the  steps  be  taken  very  slowly, 
and  do  not  let  the  feet  be  jerked,  but  allow  them  to  slide 
along  easily. 

35.  Elbow  Practice. — Breast  the  bar,  and,  when  suf- 
ficiently high,  let  go  with  the  right  hand  and  carry  the 
fore-arm  over  the  bar  from  the  front,  hitching  it  over  it 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  then  carry  the  left  over  in  like 
manner  and  sustain  the  body  in  that  position,  letting 
the  elbows  be  as  close  together,  and  the  hands  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  and  when  perfect  in  the  above  take  one 
arm  off  the  bar,  and  letting  it  drop  down  by  the  side 
support  the  body  by  the  other,  then  repeat  this  portion 
of  the  exercise  by  changing  arms.  This  will  be  found 
to  be  excellent  practice  for  the  arms,  the  muscles  being 
likewise  thereby  greatly  developed. 

36.  The  Arm  Chair  (No.  1).  Fore-ann  practice. — 
Breast  the  bar,  and  rest  the  fore-arms  about  three  inches 
below  the  elbow  on  it,  keeping  them  bent  at  the  elbow 
and  remaining  in  that  position  but  a short  time,  as,  the 
nearer  the  bar  is  to  the  wrists,  the  more  difficult  will 
it  be  to  support  yourself.  The  legs  should  be  perfectly 
straight  with  the  body,  and  close  together,  and  the  head 
leaning  a little  forward,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  the 
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legs  may  be  raised  as  in  Ex.  31,  page  48,  and  lowered 
agaia  while  thus  supported  ; this  would  add  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise. 

37.  The  Arm  Chair  (N’o.  2).  Upper  arm  and  muscle 
practice. — Breast  the  bar,  and,  grasping  it  firmly  with 
the  left  hand,  stretch  the  right  arm  out  over  it,  letting 
it  rest  upon  the  bar  about  half-way  between  the  elbow  and 
the  shoulder ; then,  letting  go  with  the  left  hand,  support 
the  body  in  that  position  for  a short  time,  when  regrasp 
the  bar,  and  repeat  the  exercise  by  stretching  the  left 
arm  over  it  in  like  manner. 

This  is  a very  trying  feat  to  the  gymnast,  although 
not  so  to  the  spectator  ; but  he  has  only  to  try  it  to  be 
convinced  of  its  difficulty,  especially  if  his  muscles  be 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

As  you  cannot  face  the  bar  in  this  as  in  the  last  ex- 
ercise, the  legs  must  be  carried  a little  sideways  towards 
the  bar,  thereby  acting  as  a counterpoise.  And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  arm  on  the  bar  must  be  kept 
perfectly  straight  while  supporting  the  body,  though  the 
hand  may  be  either  open  or  clenched,  but  this  as  best 
suits  the  gymnast. 

38.  Spine  Practice.— Place  the  bar  as  high  as  the 
breast  of  the  gymnast,  and  let  him  stand  some  distance 
from  it,  say  about  the  distance  of  his  height  from  it, 
when,  holdmg  his  arms  straight  above  his  head,  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands  turned  towards  the  bar,  and 
keeping  the  legs  straight  and  the  feet  close  together,  let 
him  fall  straight  forward  without  bending  the  body  at 
the  hips,  and,  grasping  the  baron  reaching  it,  let  the  body 
drop  as  far  towards  the  ground  as  possible,  but  without 
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moving  the  toes  from  their  place,  alLhougli  the  heels  are 
of  necessity  raised  from  the  ground. 

As  the  body  -will  now  form  a perfect  semicircle,  the 
more  difficult  part  of  the  exercise  is  to  follow,  viz.,  for 
the  gymnast  to  raise  the  body  into  an  upright  position 
again  as  easily  and  as  regularly  as  he  fell  forward ; this 
will  not  at  first  be  accomphshed  without  great  difficulty, 
but  patience  is  all  that  is  required,  as  by  practice  alone 
is  every  difficulty  in  the  like  exercises  overcome. 

39.  The  Swing.  Spine,  leg,  and  arm  practice. — Hang 
by  the  hands  about  the  middle  of  the  bar,  bring  the  legs 
up  in  front  a little  and  suddenly  drop  them,  as  it  were. 


not  with  a jerk,  but  by  endeavouring  to  carry  them  out 
farther  than  they  were  before,  thereby  causing  them  to 
describe  a semicircle,  at  the  same  time  carrying  the 
body  a little  forward : this  motion  will  give  a sufficient 
impetus  to  the  body  to  carry  it  back  beyond,  and  after  a 
while  above,  the  bar  (see  fig.  26).  Now,  by  giving  a 
somewhat  similar  motion  to  the  body  and  legs,  on  the 
body  dropping  again  from  behind,  it  will  be  again 
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carried  to  the  front,  when  the  above  movements  must 
be  repeated  to  continue  the  swing. 

It  will  be  found  that  a certain  strain  will  come  upon 
the  wrists  ; the  gymnast  must  therefore  make  the  utmost 
use  of  them  when  wishing  to  carry  the  body  forwards, 
and  he  must  likewise  ease  his  hands  in  the  backward 
swing  when  required,  whereby  he  will  be  able  to  retain 
his  hold  of  the  bar  for  a niuch  longer  time. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  swinging  too  high,  as  many  feats, 
to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  depend  greatly  on  the  neat- 
ness of  the  swing,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  re- 
quisite height,  be  it  in  the  forward  or  backward  swing, 
is  obtained. 

Swing  to  and  fro  at  least  half  a dozen  times,  not  more 
at  first,  and  on  leaving  the  bar  do  so  in  the  forward 
swing,  and  when  your  feet  are  rising  to  a level  with 
your  face ; when,  by  giving  the  body  a slight  impetus 
forward  by  a spring  from  the  wrists,  yon  may  let  go 
your  hold  of  the  bar  and  alight  on  the  ground,  which 
you  must  do  on  your  toes.  After  a little  practice  you 
may  try  how  far  yon  can  spring  from  the  bar  on  ahght- 
ing,  but  the  higher  the  bar  the  greater  the  distance  the 
momentum  given  to  your  body  will  carry  you.  This  is 
a very  neat  way  to  leave  the  bar,  and  the  farther  the 
gymnast  can  alight  on  his  feet  from  it,  the  greater  will 
be  his  after  success,  and  the  more  graceful  will  his  per- 
formance appear.  Let  him  avoid,  above  all  things,  jerk- 
ing the  legs  in  swinging. 

40.  The  Pancake.  Wrist  practice. — Place  the  bar 
about  two  feet  above  the  head  of  the  gymnast  when 
standing  on  the  ground,  and  proceed  as  described  in  the 
last,  and  when  the  body  has  been  swung  nearly  as  high 
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as  the  bar,  let  go  your  bands  (the  farther  the  gymnast 
springs  from  it  the  greater  the  effect),  and  after  bring- 
ing them  smartly  together  (see  fig.  27),  renew  yonr  hold 
of  the  bar  and  continue  to  swing  each  time  the  exercise 
is  to  be  repeated,  which  should  be  at  least  three  times 
before  allowing  the  feet  to  touch  the  ground.  It  is  a 
difficult  exercise  to  beginners,  but  very  soon  overcome; 
therefore  persevere  in  doing  it  until  able  to  do  it  grace- 


Fig.  27. 


fully  and  to  perfection,  the  former  only  to  be  obtained 
by  constant  practice,  whilst  the  latter  consists  in  the 
smartness  with  which  the  hands  are  brought  together. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mmd,  that  on  letting  go  the  bar 
the  gymnast  must  not  do  so  as  if  he  were  trying  to 
carry  himself  back  from  it  as  far  as  possible,  but  a slight 
forward  spring  must  be  given  to,  if  possible,  enable  him 
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to  bring  bis  bands  together  close  to,  if  not  just  above 
tbe  bai’. 

41.  To  Turn  a Pancake.  Wrist  practice. — Proceed  as 
in  tbe  last,  and  wben  tbe  body  is  in  tbe  forward  swing 
(when  tbe  back  will  be  towards  tbe  ground),  let  go  tbe 
bar,  give  a smart  turn,  and  grasp  it  again  quickly,  i.e. 
before  tbe  body  bas  time  to  descend,  and  after  a little 
practice  tbe  body  should  be  turned  nearly  every  time, 
but  not  always  tbe  same  way.  One  thing  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that,  on  turning  tbe  body,  it  must  be  done  on 
letting  go  with  both  bands  at  once,  and  not,  as  many  do 
it,  by  letting  go  with  one  band,  and  grasping  tbe  bar 
again  on  tbe  body  being  turned,  before  tbe  other  is  re- 
leased. 

42.  To  Swing  by  tbe  Legs  (Uo.  1).  8p  ine  and  knee 
practice. — Hang  by  tbe  legs  as  in  Ex.  20,  page  42,  and 
keep  tbe  feet  well  towards  tbe  ground,  then  move  tbe 
arms  and  body  to  and  fro  (fig.  28)  to  get  into  a good 
swing,  tbe  body  being  drawn  up  in  tbe  forward,  and 
carried  with  tbe  arms  as  far  back  as  possible  in  tbe 
backward  swing,  and  this  should  be  practised  until  you 
are  able  to  raise  tbe  body  either  way  level  with  tbe  bar. 
This  exercise  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  tbe 
knees  and  legs  (see  Ex.  83,  page  80). 

43.  Tbe  Fall,  or  Leg  Swing  off  (No.  1).  Leg  practice. — 
Hang  by  tbe  legs  and  keep  tbe  feet  well  towards  the 
ground  (fig.  28),  then  proceed  with  tbe  Leg  Swing,  as 
in  tbe  last,  and  wben  sufficiently  high  in  tbe  backward 
swing,  i.e.  with  tbe  face  downwards  on  tbe  body  rising, 
unhitch  tbe  legs  as  in  fig.  29,  and  you  will  alight 
safely  on  your  feet  (See  Ex.  123,  page  111). 

It  will  frequently  occur,  until  you  are  able  to  do  this 
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exercise  properly,  viz.  until  you  learn  the  precise  time 
when  the  legs  ought  to  be  disengaged  from  the  bar,  that 
you  will  fall  on  all-fours : this  is  owing  to  the  legs  being 
unhitched  too  soon  ; but  this  is  of  no  importance,  as  by 
practice  that  sHght  mishap  will  be  soon  overcome. 


Fio.  28. 


44.  The  Leg  Swing  (No.  2).  Hip  and  leg  practice. — 
Swing  by  the  legs  w'ith  the  knees  a few  inches  apart, 
then  in  the  forward  swing  bring  the  body  up,  grasp  the 
bar  between  the  legs  with  both  hands,  and  opening  the 
legs  straight,  thereby  unhitching  them,  carry  them  back 
clear  under  the  bar,  and  either  alight  on  the  ground,  or 
accomplish  some  other  exercise. 

This  exercise  requires  but  little  practice,  but  it  may 
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be  as  well  to  do  it  slowly  at  first,  and,  when  perfect  in 
bringing  the  legs  from  over  the  bar  as  required,  it  should 
be  done  as  if  the  whole  were  one  simultaneous  move- 
ment, no  pause  taking  place  from  the  time  the  body 
is  raised  until  the  feet  are  free  ; therefore  the  whole 
must  be  effected  before  the  body  returns  in  the  backward 
swing,  and,  to  look  well,  it  should  be  done  very  quickly. 


Fig.  29. 


45.  Leg  Swing  Catch. — Proceed  as  described  in  the 
last  exercise  but  two,  and  on  the  body  rising  sufficiently 
high,  and  just  as  the  legs  are  being  unhitched,  turn  the 
body,  and,  bringing  it  up  while  in  the  swing,  grasp  the 
bar  with  both  hands,  without  allowing  the  feet  to  touch 
the  ground. 

As  a finish  to  this  exercise  the  legs  may  now  be  again 
carried  between  the  arms  and  hitched  over  the  bar, 
when,  by  letting  go  the  hands,  achieve  the  last  exercise 
but  one. 
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46.  Arm  and  Wrist  Practice, — Hang  on  the  bar,  and 
pull  the  body  slowly  up ; then  raise  one  of  the  elbows 
well  up  above  the  bar,  say  the  right  one,  so  as  to  throw 
the  whole  Aveight  of  the  body  on  the  right  wrist,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  getting  the  fore-arm  as  perpen- 
dicular as  possible;  then,  as  soon  as  the  elbow  is  raised, 
let  go  with  the  left  hand,  which  will  cause  the  body  to 
turn  a Httle  out  of  its  position,  and  suspend  the  body  by 
the  right  arm.  On  letting  go  with  the  left  hand,  let  it 
drop  straight  down  by  the  side,  and  bringing  it  np  again, 
grasp  the  bar  with  it,  then  lower  the  elboAV  of  the  right 
arm,  and  lower  the  body  by  straightening  both  of  them. 
Pull  the  body  up  again,  and  repeat  the  exercise  with  the 
loft  elbow  up. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  this  exercise  consists  in  the 
lowering  of  the  body  and  raising  it  again  directly  be- 
tween each  change,  which  might  be  made  three  times, 
whereby  each  arm  will  be  brought  into  use  twice. 

As  this  is  somewhat  difficult  at  first,  the  gymnast 
would  do  well  not  to  tire  the  body  too  much  by  trying 
to  do  more  than  one  change  at  first ; and  until  that  can 
be  effected  clearly,  without  the  least  hitch  in  doing  it, 
he  ought  not  to  attempt  a second.  The  same  advice  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  making  of  the  third  change, 
yet  the  exercise  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it. 

47.  Arm  and  Wrist  Practice. — Proceed  as  described  in 
the  last  exercise,  and,  on  letting  go  with  the  left  hand, 
and  the  body  turning  round  as  there  stated,  pass  it  behind 
you  and  grasp  the  bar  under  firmly,  when  the  fingers  of 
that  hand  will  be  uppermost,  letting  the  hands  be  as 
close  together  as  possible,  then  let  the  body  drop  below 
the  bar  as  far  as  practicable. 
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Now  for  the  difficulty.  Reverse  the  motion  and  raise 
the  body  on  the  right  arm  as  before,  let  go  with  the  left 
hand,  bring  it  round,  and,  grasping  the  bar,  let  the  body 
drop  with  straight  arms ; then  pull  the  body  up  again, 
and  repeat  the  exercise  with  the  left  elbow  up.  The 
pull  up  is  to  be  done  between  each  change,  as  in  the  last ; 
still,  that  part  of  the  exercise  may  be  left  out  in  the  first 
three  or  four  attempts,  or  it  may  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  gymnast  from  making  a change. 

Steadiness  and  perseverance  is  all  that  is  required  in 
mastering  these  exercises,  which,  when  once  overcome, 
will  be  a very  good  illustration  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
gymnast  to  do  many  such  and  much  more  difficult  ones. 

48.  To  Touch  the  Bar  with  the  Toes  (No.  1).  Leg 
practice. — Grasp  the  bar  near  to  the  end  with  both 
hands,  one  on  either  side,  and  with  the  face  towards  the 
length  of  it. 

Draw  the  body  gradually  up  by  bending  the  arms  well 
until  the  head  touches,  or,  if  preferred,  until  it  be  above 
the  bar,  when  the  shoulder  will  touch  it,  then  slowly 
raise  the  legs  straight  up  until  able  to  touch  the  bar 
with  the  toes,  without  either  altering  the  position  of  the 
body  by  moving  the  arms,  or  by  bending  the  legs  other- 
wise than  at  the  hips. 

This  and  the  next  exercise  (which  see)  should  be  well 
practised  and  persevered  in  to  succeed,  for,  though  great 
strength  is  required  to  bring  the  body  up,  still  greater 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  will  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  required  feat,  viz.,  that  of  touching  the  bar 
with  the  toes. 

As  in  many  other  exercises  where  both  of  the  legs  are 
to  be  brought  into  use,  the  young  gymnast  would  do 
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well,  in  practising  this,  to  bring,  at  first,  but  one  leg  up 
at  a time,  allowing  the  other  to  hang  loosely,  or  he  may 
bring  one  leg  up  at  the  same  time  that  he  carries  the 
other  down,  but  either  must  be  persevered  in  to  accom- 
plish it  as  it  should  be  done  ; yet  I should  not,  as  a rule, 
recommend  this  latter  practice,  as,  if  practicable,  it  would 
be  far  preferable  to  learn  to  bring  up  both  legs  at  once. 

The  legs  are  to  be  carried  up  to  the  bar  very  slowly  ; 
they  are  not  to  be  swung  in  the  least,  but  rather  let  the 
feat  be  done  by  the  sole  exertions  of  the  muscles,  other- 
wise the  effect  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  feat  will  appear 
much  more  easy  to  accomphsh  than  it  really  is. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  straightening  the  arms 
and  lowering  the  body,  and  raising  it  again,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  the  toes  touching  the  bar.  (See  next 
exercise.) 

49.  To  Touch  the  Bar  with  the  Toes  (No.  2).  Leg 

practice. — Hang  by  the  hands,  with  the  arms  perfectly 
straight,  and,  without  bending  the  legs,  bring  them  up 
very  slowly  and  touch  the  bar  with  the  toes,  and  as 
slowly  carry  them  down  again.  In  doing  this  exercise 
the  body  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  straight,  for  if  it  be  bent 
but  a little  and  carried  up  with  the  legs,  the  feet  will  be 
thereby  projected  beyond  the  bar,  and  the  effect  of  the 
exercise  lost.  (See  remarks  upon  last  exercise.) 

50.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  1).  Circling  the  Bar 
(No.  1).  Arm  and  muscle  practice. — Hang  on  the  bar 
and  proceed  with  No.  18,  but  carry  the  legs  above  the 
bar  instead  of  under,  then,  by  pulling  the  body  up  Avith 
the  arms,  as  in  No.  9,  and  -with  a slight  motion  of  the 
wrist,  carry  the  legs  completely  over  the  bar,  in  going 
over  which  they  will  act  as  a sort  of  balance  to  your 
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body,  and  with  the  assistance  of  your  arms  the  body  will 
be  brought  into  the  required  position. 

As  a means  of  enabling  a young  gymnast  to  circle  the 
bar  sooner  than  by  the  method  just  described,  let  him  fix 
the  bar  about  as  high  as  his  breast,  when,  after  having, 
placed  his  hands  on  the  bar,  with  a step  forward,  he 
might  give  his  legs  that  impetus  upwards  which  will 


Fig.  30. 


carry  him  over  the  bar  much  more  quickly  ; but  in  so 
doing  the  legs  must  be  straightened  (see  fig.  30),  and 
carried  over  the  bar  by  the  simultaneous  motion  of  the 
arms,  especially  the  wrists.  This  will,  in  a very  short 
time,  enable  him  to  do  it  as  first  described,  when  the 
bar  should  be  raised  high  enough  to  cause  the  gymnast 
to  jump  up  to  reach  it.  (See  Ex.  1,  page  29.) 

This,  to  a beginner,  is  a difficult  and  annoying  exer- 
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cise.  Difficult,  because  he  is  very  likely  to  be  a long 
time  before  be  is  able  to  do  it  to  perfection  ; annoying, 
because  his  shins  are  sure  to  suffer  if  he  does  not  go  over 
the  bar  as  he  intended.  Yet,  when  once  accomplished, 
no  exercise  will  be  found  more  easy. 

61.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  2).  The  Slow  Pull 
up. — Breast  the  bar,  then  endeavour  to  raise  the  body 
above  the  bar.  This  must  at  first  be  done  by  bringing 

one  arm  up  at  a 
Pig.  31.  time,  first  the  right 

arm,  then  the  left, 
raising  the  elbows 
up  as  high  as  pos- 
sible (see  fig.  31), 
when,  by  leaning 
the  head  forward 
over  the  bar,  and 
carrying  the  legs  a 
little  out  in  front, 
which  greatly  assist 
you,  as  all  your 
strength  will  be  re- 
quired, you  must 
raise  the  body  up 
by  straightening  the 
anns.  This  will  call 
all  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  into  full 
use,  as  well  as  the 
wrists,  and  consequently  requires  some  little  practice  to 
be  able  to  achieve  it.  The  thumbs  must  be  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bar  to  the  fingers,  and  the  exercise 
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should  be  persevered  in  until  you  are  able  to  bring  up 
both  arms  at  once.  (See  Exercises  67  and  58.) 

52.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  3).  The  Slow  Pull 
up. — Hang  by  the  bar,  with  the  hands  so  far  over  it 
that  the  body  shall  be  suspended  entirely  by  the  wrists, 
and  proceed  as  described  in  the  last,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference— that  in  this  the  arms  are  both  made  use  of 
together ; and  the  slower  the  exercise  is  done  the  better, 
as  the  main  difidculty  is  in  the  raising  of  the  body  up 
without  holding  the  bar  at  aU  with  the  hands.  (See 
Exercises  57  and  58,  pages  65  and  66.) 

53.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  4).— Hang  by  the 
hands  and  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  bar  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  them,  then,  by  swinging  the  left  leg  to  and 
fro  somewhat  similarly  to  the  ordinary  swing,  give  it 
a kind  of  jerk  on  the  backward  swing,  which,  assisted 
by  the  wrists,  will  enable  you,  by  throwing  the  body  a 
httle  forward,  to  raise  it  above  the  bar.  Repeat  the 
exercise  by  throwing  the  left  leg  over  the  bar. 

54.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  5).  Quich  movement. 
— Hang  by  the  hands  and  swing,  then,  in  the  forward 
swing,  suddenly  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  bar  as  in 
the  last  exercise,  and  with  a kind  of  stronger  impetus 
with  the  left  leg  on  the  backward  swing  to  increase  the 
momentum  of,  and  to  give  a kind  of  send  to  the  body, 
assisted  as  before  by  the  wrists,  raise  the  body  above 
the  bar.  The  whole  must  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  practised  until  you  are  able  to  do  it  as  required, 
w ithout  the  least  pause,  as  the  leg  ought  to  be  carried 
over  the  bar  and  the  body  raised  without  that  swinging 
to  and  fro  alluded  to  in  the  last. 

Repeat  this  likewise  with  the  left  leg  over  the  bar. 
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55.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  6). — Hang  bj  the 
hands,  and  bring  the  right  leg  between  the  arms  (fig. 
32),  and  bend  it  firmly  over  the  bar,  pointing  the  toes 
towards  the  ground,  then,  with  the  impetus  as  in  the 
last,  bring  the  body  above  the  bar.  (Fig.  33.) 

Fig.  32. 


This  exercise  should  be  repeated  with  the  left  leg  over 
the  bar. 

56.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  7). — Swing,  and  in 
the  forward  swing  bring  up  the  right  leg  and  carry  it 
over  the  bar  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  two 
exercises,  but,  in  doing  this,  carry  it  over  the  bar  on 
the  other  side  of  the  left  hand,  then,  at  the  turn  of 
the  swing,  give  the  requisite  downward  motion  with 
the  left  leg,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  wrists  rise 
above  the  bar.  Let  this  be  practised  well,  and,  when 
able  to  do  it  freely,  carry  the  left  leg  over  the  bar 
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instead,  and  repeat  tlie  exercise,  and  do  not  be  satisfied 
unless  able  to  make  use  of  the  one  as  ■well  as  the  other. 

It  being  somewhat  more  difficult  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding  methods,  it  should  be  well  persevered  in, 
as  it  is  a decided  improvement  in  the  style  of  the  exer- 
cise. 

Fig.  33. 


57.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  8),  The  Upstart. 

piactice. — Hang  by  the  hands,  which  must  be  well  over 
the  bar,  and  swing  once  to  and  fro,  then  in  the  forward 
swing  bring  the  legs  up  straight,  raise  the  body  up  by 
bending  the  arms  (fig.  34),  lean  the  head  back  a little, 
and  jerk  or  carry  them  down  suddenly,  thereby  making 
the  feet  describe  part  of  a circle,  and  give  a kind  of 
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impulse  to  tte  body,  when,  throwing  the  body  somewhat 
forward  towards  the  bar,  you.  will  be  able  to  rise  above 
it,  in  doing  which  the  wrists  must  not  be  idle  (see  The 
Slow  Pull  up,  Bx.  52,  page  63). 


Fig.  34. 


This  exercise  will  require  constant  practice,  but  the 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance: 
yet,  until  the  wrists  have  been  well  schooled  into  what 
is  required  of  them  by  other  minor  exercises,  it  will  be 
useless  for  the  gymnast  to  attempt  either  this  or  the 
following  exercise. 

58.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  9).  The  Jerk  (No.  1). 

Wrist  practice. — This  exercise  differs  in  two  things  only 
from  that  previously  described,  viz.  first,  that  it  is  done 
without  a swing;  and  secondly,  that  the  arms  are  here  to 
be  kept  straight. 
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Hang  on  the  bar,  bring  the  legs  up  in  front  straight, 
and,  leaning  the  head  back  a little  (fig.  35),  jerk  or 
caiTj  the  legs  down  suddenly,  making  the  feet  describe 
a semicircle,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  wrists,  without 
bending  the  arms  in  the  least,  raise  the  body  above  the 
bar.  The  momentum  given  by  the  sudden  motion  of  the 
legs  greatly  assists  the  wrists  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duty. 

Fig.  35. 


This  exercise,  as  well  as  the  former,  will  require  con- 
stant practice  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  and,  when  able 
to  achieve  it,  let  the  gymnast  practise  it  with  the  hands 
reversed,  thereby  bringing  the  fingers  towards  him. 

59.  To  Rise  above  ihe  Bar  (No.  10).  Circling  the 
Bar  (No.  2).  Arm  a/nd  muscle  practice. — Grasp  the  bar 
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■witli  the  arms  across,  as  in  Ex.  12,  page  17,  and,  without 
letting  the  body  tura  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
according  to  whichever  arm  is  underneath,  circle  the 
bar  as  in  a former  exercise  (page  37)  ; but  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a little  more  difficult  to  achieve,  yet  a little 
perseverance  will  enable  it  to  be  sooner  overcome. 

60.  To  Rise  above  the  Bar  (No.  11).  Circling  the 
Bar  (No.  3).  Spine,  arm,  and  muscle  practice. — Grasp 
the  bar  with  the  arms  across,  as  in  Ex.  13,  page  37,  and 
proceed  to  circle  it  as  before,  but  in  so  doing  the  body 
is  to  be  carried  up  perfectly  straight,  and  on  no  account 
is  it  to  be  allowed  to  slide  off  sideways  on  to  the  bar. 
The  chief  obstacle  that  presents  itself  in  this  exercise  is 
the  pressing  of  the  elbows  against  the  stomach  on 
bringing  the  body  up,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
method  of  circling  the  bar  is  very  difficult,  even  to  a 
skilful  gymnast,  until  he  has  practised  it  a few  times ; 
yet,  with  a little  patience  and  perseverance,  it  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

61.  Wrist  and  Arm  Practice. — Rise  above  the  bar  by 
any  method  preferred,  then,  grasping  it  firmly  with  the 
right  hand,  which  should  be  close  to  the  side,  let  go  with 
the  left,  stretching  it  over  the  bar  towards  the  right  as 
the  body  turns  a little  round,  and  support  the  body  a 
short  time  with  the  right  arm  without  bending  it,  then 
grasp  the  bar  with  the  left  hand,  and  repeat  the  exercise. 
As  the  exercise,  consists  in  keeping  the  body  as  upright 
as  possible  above  the  bar,  the  grasp  must  be  very  firm, 
the  hand  on  no  account  to  be  allowed  to  shp. 

62.  Muscle  Practice. — Proceed,  by  any  method  pre- 
ferred, to  raise  the  body  above  the  bar,  then,  grasping  it 
firmly,  with  the  hands  a little  more  over  it  than  usual. 
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lean  a little  backward  and  support  the  body  without 
letting  it  touch  the  bar,  and  the  further  it  is  carried  from 
it  the  better.  This  should  be  practised  and  persevered 
in,  until  those  who  have  great  strength  of  muscle  are 
able  to  lower  themselves  in  this  manner  without  bendino’ 
the  arms  in  the  least,  and  without  increasing  the  motion 
of  the  body  after  having  once  begun. 

63.  To  Sit  on  the  Bar  (No.  1).  — Mount  above  the 
bar  by  either  method  preferred,  and,  when  in  an  upright 
position  bring  one  leg  over  the  bar  at  a time,  lifting 
either  hand  alternately  to  allow  of  your  assuming  the 


Fig.  36. 


sitting  posture,  and  when  fairly  balanced  without  fear 
of  falling  backward,  biing  up  the  fore-arms,  as  shown  in 
fig.  36. 

64.  To  Sit  on  the  Bar  (No.  2).  The  Plymouth.  Spine 
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practice;  slow  movement. — Bring  the  legs  throngh,  as 
described  in  Ex.  18,  page  40,  and  in  carrying  them 
over  the  bar  let  them  be  a little  bent,  then,  bending  the 
body  well  back,  and  turning  the  head  back  as  far  as 
possible,  i.e.  the  face  towards  the  ground,  and  the 
farther  you  look  along  the  ground  the  better,  whereby 
the  body  is  the  better  kept  in  that  position,  and  which 


Fio.  37. 


enables  the  exercise  to  be  the  more  easily  done,  raise 
the  body  up  by  the  aid  of  your  arms,  similar  to  Ex.  9, 
page  35  ; then,  when  the  bar  is  a little  over  the  seat 
(fig.  37),  by  bending  the  legs  more  over  it,  which  acts 
as  a sort  of  leverage  to  the  body,  you  will  be  enabled 
to  bring  it  over  it  and  assume  a sitting  posture.  But 
your  own  judgment  must  be  used  as  to  the  best  time 
to  do  so,  for,  when  the  bar  touches  the  centre  of  the 
back,  the  arms  must  do  the  remainder  of  the  work,  but 
do  not  pull  yourself  too  far  over  the  bar,  othenvise,  in 
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assuming  the  sitting  posture,  a beginner  is  very  likely  to 
fall  forward,  which  would  not  be  very  pleasant  for  his 
arms  ; but  should  such  a mishap  occur,  it  will  be  well  for 
him  to  give  a slight  spring  forward  and  alight  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  bar,  as  in  the  next  exercise.  This 
method  of  sitting  on  the  bar  is  sure  to  give  greater  satis- 
faction than  by  simply  circling  it,  and  it  requires  but  a 
little  constant  practice  to  be  able  to  achieve  it  adroitly, 
the  one  chief  point,  next  to  the  raising  of  the  body,  being 
to  bend  the  head  well  back  and  bend  the  legs  well  over 
the  bar.  Omit  these,  and  the  exercise  is  rendered  all 
the  more  difficult  to  be  achieved. 

65.  The  Slide.  Spine  practice. — Proceed  as  described 
in  the  last  exercise,  and,  when  your  body  is  fairly  over 
the  bar,  let  it  sKde  forward,  and,  on  its  dropping,  give  a 
httle  sudden  spring  forward  with  the  wrists,  letting  go 
the  bar  and  alighting  on  the  ground  as  far  from  it  as 
possible,  but  let  the  arms  be  brought  up  a little  to  free 
them  from  the  bar. 

66.  The  Balance.  Spine  practice. — Again  proceed  as 
described  in  the  preceding  exercise,  and,  when  the  bar 
reaches  the  centre  of  the  back,  allow  the  head  to  hang 
down  backward,  and  by  letting  go  your  hands  in  order 
to  sustain  yourself  on  the  bar  without  falling  over  either 
side,  thereby  balancing  yourself.  (See  fig.  38.)  Stretch- 
ing the  hands  over  the  head,  or  waving  them  backward 
and  forward  will  greatly  assist  you,  but  it  needs  a little 
practice  to  be  able  to  do  it  fearlessly. 

67.  Slide  Catch. — Achieve  the  Slide,  as  in  Ex.  65,  and 
on  the  bar  reaching  the  centre  of  the  back,  balance 
yourself  for  a moment,  throwing  the  arms  well  over  the 
head,  which  bend  back  as  far  as  able,  then  let  the  body 
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slide  forward  over  the  bar,  without  altering  the  position 
of  the  hands  ; but,  when  it  is  fairly  dropping,  raise  the 
head,  and,  giving  the  body  a turn  to  bring  the  face 
towards  the  bar,  grasp  the  bar  with  your  hands.  This 
is  a very  pretty  and  neat  exercise,  if  cleanly  done,  and 
only  requires  a little  practice. 


Fig.  38. 


Mount  at  one  end  of  the  bar,  and  sit  on  it  by  any  method 
preferred ; let  ■^le  fore-arms  be  extended  in  front  as  in 
the  last  exercise,  and  give  a slight  spring  sideways  along 
the  bar,  and  continue  until  the  opposite  end  be  reached, 
when  return  with  the  reverse  motion. 

When  able  to  do  this,  fold  the  arms  Akimbo,  and  repeat 
the  exercise  both  ways.  In  either  case  the  arms  may  be 
jerked  up  to  assist  the  gymnast  in  making  the  spring, 
but  in  neither  case  are  the  positions  of  the  hands  to  be 
altered  after  having  begun  the  exercise,  as  this  will  tend 
to  show  a sign  of  fear. 
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69.  Sitting  on  the  Bar  (No.  4).  Balancing  practice. 
— Sit  on  the  bar  as  in  the  last  exercise,  bnt,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  then,  keeping  in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  36, 
work  the  body  forward  by  very  slight  jumps  or  jerks,  or 
otherwise,  until  the  bar  is  quite  under  the  seat,  then 
cany  the  body  gradually  the  reverse  way  until  the  bar 
reaches  the  bend  of  the  knees,  when  the  body  must  be 
leaned  a Httle  forward,  and  the  feet  be  carried  a little 
back  to  assist  in  efiecting  the  balance,  which  should  be 
done  at  nearly  every  jerk  forward  or  backward,  and  on 
no  account  are  the  hands  to  touch  the  bar  while  carrying 
the  exercise  into  effect. 

These  balances  are  of  great  utility  to  the  gymnast,  as 
by  them  he  is  often  able  to  save  himself  from  a mishap, 
which  might  otherwise  occur ; in  addition  to  which,  it 
enables  him  to  achieve  many  other  exercises,  with  much 
greater  ease. 

70.  Balance  Practice. — Mount  above  the  bar  by 
either  of  the  methods  described  in  the  foregoing  exer- 
cises, and  throw  either  leg  over  it,  when,  by  placing  the 
hands  in  front  of  you,  with  the  fingers  of  each  hand  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  bar,  thereby  causing  the  elbows  to 
be  brought  towards  the  body,  sit  astride  it  as  on  a 
saddle.  (See  fig.  42.)  Now,  by  keeping  the  arms  per- 
fectly straight  and  upright,  bend  the  body  up  in  front, 
which  will  cause  the  head  to  be  carried  somewhat  for- 
ward, and  enable  you  to  raise  yourself  completely  off 
the  bar ; but  in  doing  this,  the  legs  should  be  bent 
both  at  the  hips  and  knees,  thereby  assuming  a sitting 
posture. 

While  achieving  this  exercise,  the  bar  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  any  other  part  of  the  body  than  the  hands. 
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as  the  body  is  to  be  supported  in  equilibrium  upon 
them.  In  grasping  the  bar  the  thumbs  should  not 
be  on  the  same  side  of  the  bar  as  the  fingers  of  each 
hand. 

71.  To  Stand  on  the  Bar  (No.  1).  Balancing  vractice. 
— Proceed  as  in  the  last  exercise,  and  continue  to  raise 
the  body  and  legs  until  the  feet  can  be  placed  upon  the 
bar,  the  right  before  the  left,  when  let  go  your  hold  of 
it,  and  slowly  rise,  but  while  so  doing  hold  the  arms  out, 
one  on  either  side,  to  assist  you  in  balancing  yourself 
while  endeavouring  to  effectuate  the  exercise,  which 
should  be  well  persevered  in  until  able  to  carry  it 
through  without  the  least  hesitation  or  sign  of  fear.  If 
preferred,  the  bar  may  be  put  at  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground  until  perfect  in  it. 

72.  To  Stand  on  the  Bar  (No.  2).  Leg  and  toe  prac- 
tice.— Place  the  hands  on  the  bar,  spring  up,  and  sit  on 
it  with  the  legs  on  the  outside.  Now  turn  the  body  on 
one  side  (say  to  the  right),  raise  the  right  leg  up,  bend- 
ing it  at  the  knee,  and  place  the  foot  upon  the  bar,  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  body,  then  hitch  the  left  foot 
under  the  bar,  lean  the  body  forward  with  the  arms 
extended  in  front  to  balance  yourself  (fig.  39),  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  toes  under  the  bar,  with  which  you  are  to 
steady  yourself,  raise  your  body  up  so  as  to  stand  on 
the  right  leg,  but  do  not  unhitch  the  toe  under  the  bar 
until  you  are  firmly  standing  on  the  other  foot,  when 
straighten  the  leg,  or  gradually  lower  yourself  again, 
taking  care  how  you  slide  the  toe  along  under  the  bar, 
and  likewise  to  maintain  a good  balance.  It  must  be 
tried  two  or  three  times  to  learn  the  exact  movements 
required  ; and,  when  able  to  do  it  as  above,  let  the  left 
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foot  bs  placed  on  the  bar  and  the  right  foot  bitcbed 
under  it,  and  repeat  the  exercise. 

73.  The  Spring  (No.  1).— Monnt  by  any  method  pre- 
fen-ed,  and  sit  on  the  bar  with  the  arms  bent,  the  fore- 
anns  being  extended  in  front  as  in  fig.  36.  Now  give 
a sudden  spring  oft’  the  bar,  and  alight  on  the  ground. 


Fig.  39. 


Care  must  be  taken  to  give  a good  spring,  assisted  by 
throwing  the  arms  up  a Httle,  but  on  leaving  the  bar 
they  are  not  to  be  thrown  back,  nor  are  the  hands  to 
touch  the  bar  whilst  and  after  making  the  spring. 

The  body  is  not  to  be  allowed  merely  to  slip  oft",  but 
the  gymnast  must  endeavour  to  alight  as  far  from  the 
bar  as  possible. 

74.  The  Spring  (No.  2).  — Sit  on  the  bar  by  any 
method  preferred,  letting  go  your  hold  of  it,  and 
placing  the  arms,  a little  bent  at  the  elbow,  at  the 
sides,  as  in  the  last.  Now  give  a sudden  spring  a little 
forward,  sufficient  to  carry  you  off  the  bar,  throwing 
the  arms  up  to  assist  you,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
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body  a sharp  turn  so  as  to  bring  the  face  towards  the 
bar,  then,  on  the  body  dropping,  gi-asp  it  with  both 
hands  at  once,  when  finish  with  any  showy  exercise, 
always  making  np  yonr  mind  what  yon  will  do  prior  to 
achieving  the  above,  so  as  to  lose  no  time  when  it  is 
efiectSd. 

Let  the  body  be  turned  sometimes  to  the  right,  some- 
times to  the  left,  and  do  not  always  turn  it  the  same 
way,  and,  in  turning  it,  let  it  be  done  very  neatly  while 
making  the  spring,  or  the  effect  will  be  destroyed,  as  it 
may  be  done  prior  to  the  accomplishing  of  many  exer- 
cises below  the  bar. 

75.  The  Whirligig.  Balancing  practice. — This  is  a 
very  amusing  exercise,  not  only  as  regards  a gymnastic 
feat,  but  it  tests  the  learner’s  fall  balancing  powers,  and 
likewise  nerves  him  to  do  others  much  more  daring, 
without  having  the  least  fear. 

Circle  the  bar  (or  mount  by  either  of  the  other 
methods),  and  sit  on  it.  Work  your  body  a little  on  one 
side,  and  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  bar  without  any 
fear  of  falling,  or  resting  the  hands  on  the  bar,  then 
throw  the  left  over,  and  repeat  the  same  as  often  as  con- 
venient and  as  quickly  as  possible,  and,  when  perfect  in 
the  above,  the  exercise  may  be  reversed  by  throwing  the 
left  leg  over  the  bar  first ; then,  for  sake  of  variety,  throw 
both  legs  over  at  once,  tAvice  each  way. 

Though  difficult  at  first,  it  will  be  found  to  be  much 
easier  after  having  tried  it  a few  times,  especially  if  the 
legs  be  kept  perfectly  straight  in  carrying  them  over  the 
bar,  and  without  the  slightest  pause  or  hesitation. 

76.  The  Vault  (No.  1). — Mount  above  the  bar,  and 
grasp  it  firmly  with  the  fingers  on  the  outside,  then, 
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after  moving  the  legs  to  and  fro  sideways  two  or  three 
times,  carry  them  over  the  bar,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion (fig.  40),  then,  letting  go  with  the  hands,  alight  on 
the  ground,  which  must  be  done  on  the  toes. 

The  bar  should  not  he  too  high  from  the  ground  at 
first,  as  it  is  easy,  after  a little  time,  to  raise  it,  for,  the 
higher  the  bar,  the  greater  the  effect  in  achieving  the 
exercise  (see  the  Vaulting  Exercises,  page  246). 


Fig.  40. 


77.  The  Vault  (No.  2).  Sitting  practice.  — Mount 
above  the  bar,  and  proceed  as  in  the  last  exercise,  but,  in 
carrying  the  legs  over  to  the  right,  let  go  with  the  right 
hand  and  sit  on  the  bar,  then,  achieving  some  other 
exercise,  or  simply  tuiming  the  body  round  to  face  the 
bar,  repeat  the  exercise  by  carrying  the  legs  over  to  the 
left.  This  requires  some  little  practice  to  be  able  to 
keep  on  the  bar.  As  by  right  the  bar  ought  not  to  be 
regrasped  by  the  hand,  let  go  to  allow  the  legs  to  pass. 
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78.  The  Jerk  (No.  2).  Leg  and  arm  practice  ; quick 
movement. — Achieve  Ex.  58,  page  66,  and  on  rising  above 
the  bar,  carry  the  legs  over  it,  as  in  Ex.  76,  page  76, 
then,  on  the  body  dropping,  give  it  a turn,  let  go  with  the 
hands,  regrasp  the  bar  and  repeat  the  exercise  at  least 
four  times,  achieving  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  as,  in  doing 
it  thus,  it  clearly  shows  the  freedom  with  which  the 
gymnast  can  use  his  arms  and  legs,  besides  being,  in  it- 
self, a very  showy  combination  of  the  Jerk  and  the  Vault. 

79.  The  Jerk  (No.  3).  Quick  movement. — Proceed  as 
described  in  Ex.  58,  page  66,  and,  on  the  body  going 
above  the  bar,  carry  it  sufficiently  high  to  enable  you  to 
carry  the  legs  between  the  arms  over  the  bar,  and  to  sit 
on  it ; then,  without  resting  or  moving  the  hands,  fall 
back,  and,  in  falling,  let  the  legs  pass  between  the  arms 
again,  when,  after  a little  practice,  the  exercise  may  be 
repeated  four  or  five  times  without  stopping. 

The  peculiarity  and  difficulty  of  this  exercise  is  in  the 
keeping  of  the  legs  perfectly  straight  dui'ing  the  execu- 
tion of  it ; added  to  which,  the  activity  and  energy  dis- 
played by  the  gymnast  in  carrying  his  body  up  and  his 
legs  through  add  greatly  to  show  a proficiency  which 
few  in  any  one  local  club  are  able  to  boast  of. 

80.  To  Lie  on  the  Bar.  Balancing  practice. — Sit  astride 
the  bar  as  on  a saddle,  then  lean  gradually  back  until 
your  head  touches  it,  then  place  your  legs  also  on  it, 
keeping  them  perfectly  straight. 

Perhaps  the  above  will  to  some  appear  impossible.  If 
so,  do  it  thus : — in  leaning  back,  place  the  feet  under  the 
bar,  to  steady  yourself.  If  that  is  not  sufficient,  put 
your  hands  on  the  bar  behind  you,  or,  in  leaning  back, 
let  your  arms  hang  over  the  head  until  the  hands  touch 
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the  bar,  when  steady  yourself  whilst  you  place  the  feet 
on  the  bar. 

After  the  body  is  out  straight  the  arms  may  be  allowed 
to  hang  loosely  by  the  side,  folded  across  the  chest,  or 
placed  in  any  position  the  gymnast  may  think  proper. 

The  arms  may  likewise  be  moved  about  so  as  to  test 
the  feat,  or  the  legs  may  hang  loosely  on  either  side  of 
the  bar,  all  of  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  exercise. 

81.  A Poser.  Wrist 'practice. — Mount  by  any  method, 
and  gi’asp  the  bar  firmly  with  the  fingers  on  the  outside, 
and  the  thumb  towards  you,  when,  by  keeping  the  arms 
perfectly  straight,  pass  both  legs  between  them  at  once, 
and  either  assume  the  sitting  posture,  or  let  go  your  hold 


Fig.  41. 


and  alight  on  the  ground;  or  the  gymnast  may  reverse 
the  motion,  and  carry  the  legs  back  again  over  the  bai'. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  rather  difficult,  yet  it  is  to 
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be  achieved  by  practice,  and  is  much  better  than  simply 
alighting  on  the  ground. 

The  legs,  as  will  be  seen  in  fig.  41,  are  crossed,  and 
the  head  leans  forward,  in  order  to  balance  the  body 
while  the  legs  are  passed  between  the  arms. 

The  firmer  the  grasp  and  the  straighter  the  arms,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  succeed,  for  the  legs  press  very 
much  against  the  arms  in  working  their  way  over  the 
bar,  thereby  intimating  that  they  want  a little  more 
room. 

This  is  a very  clever  exercise,  if  done  neatly  by  bring- 
ing the  legs  through  the  arms  together,  and  not  one  at 
a time,  and  if  the  hands  do  not  shift  their  place  during 
the  feat. 

82.  The  Jock6y.  Balancing  practice. — This  exercise  is 
not  much  to  look  at  whilst  being  done  by  another  ; but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  >¥111  at  first  appear. 

Sit  astride  the  bar,  as  in  the  last  exercise,  bring  the 
elbows  against  the  sides,  lean  forward  so  as  to  lift  your- 
self from  the  bar  (fig.  42)  ; when  in  that  position,  move 
the  hands  alternately  along  the  bar,  very  slowly  at  first, 
and  practise  until  able  to  run  along  the  bar  very  quickly, 
and  when  perfect  in  the  above,  the  gymnast  can  vary  his 
movements  similar  to  some  of  the  steps  in  dancing,  espe- 
cially the  advancing  and  retiring  step  in  the  quadrille, 
but  the  body  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  bar  during  the  performing  of  a certain  motion 
or  figure. 

83.  To  Hang  hy  the  Legs  (No.  2). — Rise  above  the 
bar  and  sit  on  it,  then,  placing  one  hand  on  either  side 
of  you,  gradually  slide  back  over  the  bar,  and  lean  the 
body  forward  until  the  bar  reaches  the  bend  of  the  knee. 
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when,  grasping  it  firmly,  and  bending  the  legs  well 
under  it,  let  the  body  fall  gently  backwards,  and  when 
steady  let  go  with  the  hands. 

This  is  a method  often  required  to  hang  by  the  legs, 
and  should  therefore  be  practised,  as  it  enables  you  to 
shift  from  one  exercise  to  another.  (See  Ex.  74, 
page  75.) 

84.  The  Drop.  Quick  Movement. — Hang  by  the  legs 


Fig.  42. 


with  the  arms  straight  down,  and  when  the  body  is 
perfectly  steady,  bring  the , arms  up  in  front  and  give 
them  a quick  forward  and  downward  motion,  similar  to 
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that  required  in  the  swing,  but  without  moving  the  body 
at  all,  unhitching  the  legs  at  the  same  time ; the  com- 
bined impetus  thus  given  to  the  body  will  cause  it  to 
turn  half  round,  when  you  can  alight  on  the  feet. 

This  is  a very  pretty  finish  if  neatly  and  quickly  done, 
and  is  not  so  difficult  to  bring  about  as  it  at  first  seems, 
a few  trials  only  sufficing  to  enable  it  to  be  accomplished 
without  any  fear  of  a mishap,  which  cannot  occur  if  the 
legs  are  unhitched  at  the  same  time  that  the  arms  are 
carried  down;  but  if  preferred,  the  Lungers*  may  be  used. 

85.  The  Leg  Swing.  Knee  practice. — Mount  above 
the  bar,  and  throw  the  right  leg  over  it  between  the 
hands,  as  in  fig.  32,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
rests  on  the  bar  at  the  bend  of  the  knee  ; then  move  the 
left  leg  to  and  fro,  when  with  a sudden  movement  throw 
yourself  backwards  with  such  force  as  to  carry  you 
round  the  bar  into  your  former  position.  Therefore  the 
arms  must  npt  remain  mere  supporters  of  the  body,  but 
assist  in  carrying  it  roimd,  they  being  kept  perfectly 
straight  throughout,  and  on  the  body  rising  again  above 
the  bar  it  should  be  retained  there  ; but,  when  able  to 
achieve  the  above  easily,  the  body  may  be  thrown  back 
each  time  it  rises,  thereby  carrying  yourself  round  the 
bar  several  times  without  stopping. 

To  reverse  the  swing,  change  the  position  of  the 

* This  being  the  first  time  that  the  Lungers  (see  page  10)  are  re- 
ferred to,  the  gymnast  is  strongly  urged  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
practising  any  future  exercise,  in  the  achieving  of  ■which  he  sho'ws 
any  sign  of  fear,  they  should  be  scrupulously  made  use  of,  as  then 
he  might  attempt  the  most  dangerous  on  record  -without  the  least 
fear,  provided  he  has  two  trustworthy  assistants  to  hold  the  ropes, 
one  on  either  side  of  him. 
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hands  by  turning  the  knuckles  backwards,  then,  by 
raising  the  body  off  the  bar  so  as  to  throw  your  whole 
weight  upon  the  arms,  lean  the  head  a little  forward, 
and  keeping  the  legs  perfectly  straight,  give  the  body  a 
forward  motion,  and  practise  it  until  able  to  carry  your- 
self round  the  bar  several  times  without  stopping. 
Both  methods  should  be  practised  with  each  leg  over 
the  bar  alternately. 

86.  The  Short  Swing  or  Circle.  Wrist  practice. — 
Mount  above  the  bar  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs  on 
the  outside,  resting  the  body  against  it  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  then  move  the  legs  to  and  fro,  and  with 
a gentle  yet  strong  movement  throw  the  head  back  and 
the  legs  forward  and  upward,  which,  being  assisted 
greatly  by  the  wrists,  will  enable  you  to  go  completely 
roimd  the  bar,  stopping  at  first  between  each  revolution  ; 
but,  after  a little  practice,  it  may  be  done  five  or  six 
times  in  succession. 

This  exercise  is  very  difficult  to  a beginner,  as,  after 
having  thrown  the  body  back,  the  position  it  then 
assumes  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Ex.  50,  page  60,  more 
especially  if  the  pupil  should  not  succeed  in  raising  the 
legs  above  the  bar  as  he  intended. 

After  some  little  practice  this  exercise  should  be 
effected  without  allowing  the  body  to  touch  the  bar  at 
all  whilst  going  round ; but  this  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  difficult,  as  the  wrists  will  then  have  to  do 
all  the  work. 

87.  The  Slide  (No.  2).  Spine,  leg,  and  ivrist practice ; 
quick  movement. — Swing,  bring  the  legs  well  up  in 
front,  and  in  the  backward  swing  pass  them  between 
the  arms  and  shoot  them  over  the  bar  quickly,  which, 
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aided  by  the  arms  and  -VNTists,  •R’ill  enable  you  to  carry 
the  body  completely  over  it  instead  of  slowly,  as  in  Ex. 
64,  page  69,  when  you  may  either  alight  on  the  ground, 
or  support  yourself  on  the  bar,  or  fall  back,  drop  the 
legs  back  tlmough  the  arms  and  repeat  the  exorcise,  or 
achieve  some  other  exercise  by  way  of  a finish.  This 
exercise  looks  remarkably  well  if,  vdth  as  quick  a move- 
ment as  possible,  the  body  be  brought  up  and  carried 
over  the  bar,  when,  letting  go  with  the  hands,  alight 
on  the  ground  without  its  having  touched  it  in  any  part 
othervdse  than  the  hands.  When  given  as  a set  exercise, 
or  as  one  for  STYLE  in  competitions,  this  is  the  one  chief 
point  aimed  at ; therefore  practise  it  well  until  perfect  in 
it,  as  above  stated. 

88.  The  Side  Slide.  Slow  movement. — Grasp  the  bar 
with  the  hands  (one  on  eilher  side),  and  with  a sudden 
impetus  throw  both  legs  up  and  backward  over  the  bar, 
hitching  them  over  it  to  support  the  body. 

It  is  now  required  to  carry  the  body  over  the  bar  in 
the  direction  of  the  legs,  to  effectuate  which  you  must 
proceed  thus  : — Lift  up  the  leg  nearest  the  hands  and 
carry  it  further  over  the  bar,  say  half-way  between  the 
bend  of  the  leg  and  the  hip,  clinging  firmly  to  the  bar 
with  the  other  leg  ; or,  if  preferred,  this  leg  may  be 
slidden  a httle  further  along  the  bar  so  as  to  rest  the 
heel  only  on  it,  which  will  then  have  to  support  the 
body,  and  with  a gradual  motion,  by  bending  the  arms 
and  back,  and,  greatly  assisted  by  the  wrists,  cany  the 
body  up  as  required,  but,  on  dropping  over  on  the  other 
side,  you  must  retain  youi’  hold  of  the  bar,  consequently 
the  hands  must  be  allowed  to  work  round  the  bar  while 
the  exercise  is  being  achieved. 
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At  first  it  would  be  as  well,  until  more  perfect,  before 
carrying  tbe  nearest  leg  over,  to  lift  it  entirely  off  tbe 
bar,  letting  it  drop  forward,  and  witb  a sudden  im- 
petus, by  bending  tbe  back,  and  raising  tbe  body  up  as 
much  as  possible,  swing  it  over  tbe  bar,  carrying  tbe 
body  as  far  as  able.  Great  exertion  will  be  required 
to  carry  tbe  body  as  far  as  tbe  bollow  of  tbe  back,  but 
still  greater  exertion,  perseverance,  and  practice,  to  go 
through  witb  and  accomplish  tbe  exercise  as  neatly  as  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

I have  mentioned  that  tbe  heel  of  tbe  off  leg  may  be 
brought  to  rest  on  tbe  bar.  Now  some  prefer,  instead  of 
that,  to  bitch  tbe  toe  of  tbe  off  foot  under  tbe  bar  (fig. 
43),  and  thus  complete  tbe  exercise.  Tbe  choice  is,  of 


course,  left  to  the  gjnnnast,  but  tbe  execution  of  it  is  tbe 
same. 

The  position  of  tbe  bands  and  legs  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed. If,  in  standing  under  tbe  bar  witb  tbe  bands 
grasping  it,  and  tbe  right  band  be  before  tbe  left,  tbe  legs 
must  be  carried  over  tbe  left  side  of  tbe  bar,  when  tbe 
right  leg  will  become  the  nearest,  and  tbe  left  tbe  off  leg ; 
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but  if  the  left  band  be  placed  before  tlie  rigid,  then  the 
order  is  reversed,  and  the  left  leg  becomes  the  nearest, 
and  the  rigid  leg  tbe  off;  consequently  the  exercise,  as  it 
is  written,  is  applicable  to  either  position. 

89.  To  KoU  round  tbe  Bar  sideways.  Sj[>ine,  leg, 
and  arm  ggractice.  —When  the  gymnast  can  accomphsh 
the  foregoing  exercise  to  perfection  he  may  advantage- 
ously proceed  to  attempt  this  one,  but  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  proceed  unless  certain  of  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  several  movements,  they  being  very  similar, 
though  reversed. 

Achieve  the  Jerk  (Ex.  58,  page  66),  and  vault  over 
the  bar  and  sit  on  it  (Ex.  77,  page  77),  or  else  effect  the 
last  exercise  but  one,  then  place  both  hands  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  with  the  knuckles  of  that  hand  backwards, 
and  those  of  the  left  to  the  front,  the  left  hand  being 
close  to  the  body.  Now  raise  the  left  leg  up  behind  aud 
hitch  the  toes  under  the  bar  upwards  firmly,  and  slide 
forward  as  far  as  the  seat  (if  well  over  it  the  better), 
with  the  body  leaning  back,  the  head  up,  and  the  arms 
bent ; then,  passing  the  hands  well  backward  round  the 
bar,  swing  the  right  leg  upward  and  carry  it  with  all  the 
force  you  are  able.  The  momentum  thus  given  to  the 
body  will,  after  a little  practice,  enable  you  to  go  corS- 
pletely  round  the  bar,  with  your  arms  above  it  as  before 
starting,  when  the  exercise  may  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  Though  very  difficult  to  many  advanced 
gymnasts,  practice  is  the  essential  oil  to  enable  you  to 
glide  round  on  to  the  bar  again,  therefore  persevere  and 
conquer. 

90.  The  Hindoo  Punishment,  or  Muscle  Grind. 

Muscle  and  spine  practice. — Sit  on  the  bar  and  sink 
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down,  but  letting  tbe  arms  slip  (one  at  a time  first) 
backwards  over  the  bar,  when  the  hands  can  either  be 
clasped  across  the  chest,  or  grasp  a belt,  which  may  be 
worn  round  the  ^waist  if  preferred  (see  fig.  44)  ; then, 


Fig.  4-4. 


moving  the  legs  and  body  to  and  fro,  similar  to  the 
Swinging  exercise,  page  52,  in  the  backward  swing,  and 
with  a stronger  impetus  with  the  legs,  carry  the  body 
round  the  bar,  which  motion  must  be  repeated,  on  the 
body  falling  over,  every  time  the  gymnast  wishes  to  go 
round.  This  should  not  be  more  than  three  times  at  first, 
owing  to  the  friction  and  rubbing  which  the  arms  will 
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get  until  more  used  to  it,  and  until  sucli  is  the  case  they 
will  be  very  red  and  tender  after  each  practice — so  much 
so,  that  the  gymnast  will  not  like  to  repeat  it  for  a day 
or  two  ; but  that  must  not  be  noticed  too  much,  as  the 
oftener  the  muscles  are  thus  exercised  the  less  will  be 
the  notice  taken  of  the  results  in  future. 

This  exercise  is  reversed  by  carrying  the  legs  and 
body  up  in  front  instead,  thereby  revolving  roimd  the 
other  way,  but  the  arms  remain  the  same ; and  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  exercises  before  and  hereafter  men- 
tioned, the  legs  must  be  made  good  use  of.  The  gym- 
nast, when  perfect  in  either  way,  but  generally  the  first, 
would  do  well  to  try  how  many  times  he  can  go  round, 
or  at  least  from  twelve  to  twenty  times.  Do  not  de- 
scend from  the  bar  for  a short  time  until  the  giddiness 
be  worn  off*,  or  else  achieve  the  reverse  way  two  or  three 
times ; and  if  not  able  to  do  it  by  yourself,  a little  assist- 
ance should  not  be  refused. 

91.  Hand  Grind. — Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  instead 
of  bringing  the  arms  down  behind  the  bar  and  grasping 
the  belt,  or  folding  them  across  the  chest,  as  therein 
stated,  stretch  the  arms  out  at  the  sides,  and  grasp  the 
bar  a little  underneath,  but  with  the  thumb  uppermost 
(fig.  45)  ; then,  while  in  that  position,  revolve  round  the 
bar  as  before,  though  the  pressure  there  will  be  found 
to  be  more  upon  the  back  than  in  the  last.  It  only  re- 
quires a little  practice  to  he  able  to  achieve  it  and  over- 
come its  difiiculty. 

92.  The  Sit  Swing  (Backward).  Arm  practice. — This 
exercise,  though  to  all  appearance  like  No.  55,  page  64, 
cUfiers  greatly  from  it,  as  in  this  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  thrown  upon  the  arms,  whilst  in  the  former  the  leg 
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over  the  bar  had  to  bear  that  weight ; moreover,  this 
exercise  is  achieved  while  retaining  the  body  in  a sitting 
posture,  it  will  therefore  require  much  more  strength 
than  the  leg  swing,  and  is  consequently  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  : it  is  from  this  posture  that  it  derives 
its  name. 

Fig.  45. 


Sit  on  the  bar  with  one  hand  on  either  side,  and 
the  knuckles  uppermost,  then  straightening  the  arms, 
thereby  raising  the  body  off  the  bar,  throw  yourself 
backwards  with  sufficient  force  to  carry  you  round  the 
bar  iijto  your  former  position  again,  without  letting 
go  your  hold  or  losing  your  position,  and  it  should 
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be  persevered  in  until  able  to  carry  the  body  round 
several  times  successively  without  allowing  the  legs  to 
touch  the  bar  at  all. 

This  is  a very  clever  exercise,  yet  nothing  but  con- 
tinual practice  will  enable  it  to  be  overcome,  for  it  will 
frequently  happen  that,  owing  to  the  gymnast  not  hav- 
ing thrown  himself  back  with  sufficient  force,  he  will 
find  that  he  cannot  rise  high  enough,  in  which  case  his 
head  will  be  downwards  and  his  legs  pointing  upwards, 
similar  to  the  position  acquired  Ex.  65,  page  71.  "Wlien 
this  occurs,  either  achieve  that  exercise,  or  else  bring 
the  legs  through  and  mount  afresh,  when  try,  try  again, 
with  a determination  to  succeed. 

93.  The  Half-fall  Back  and  Swing  off. — Sit  on  the 
bar  with  the  legs  bent  well  under,  so  as  to  hold  it  close 
to  the  bend  of  the  knees,  and  with  the  arms  extended 
downwards  over  the  knees,  then,  leaning  the  body  well 
forward  to  balance  yourself,  and  to  give  it  a greater  dis- 
tance to  go,  throw  yourself  back  over  the  bar  with  as  great 
an  impetus  as  you  can ; in  fact,  try  to  throw  yourself  off 
it : the  momentum  thus  given  will  cause  the  body  to 
rise  up  on  the  other  side,  then,  when  the  head  rises 
nearly  as  high  as  the  bar,  as  in  fig.  29,  you  can  unhitch 
the  legs,  and  you  will  alight  safely  on  the  ground.  In 
doing  this  and  the  next  exercise  the  using  of  the  arms 
is  indispensable,  they  should  consequently  be  used  freely ; 
therefore  do  not  be  afraid  of  flinging  yourself  off  with  too 
great  a force,  for  the  greater  the  force  used  the  better, 
as  it  will  lead  to  the  executing  of  much  more  difficult 
exercises  (see  Ex.  97,  page  92)  ; still,  when  achieved 
properly,  the  gymnast  will  soon  learn  what  amount  of 
impetus  must  be  given  to  carry  the  body  to  the  required 
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height  prior  to  his  unhitching  his  legs.  That  will  come 
by  practice  only,  but  this  exercise  is  sure  to  receive 
great  approbation,  especially  if  done  fearlessly,  and  with 
a determination  to  succeed. 

94.  The  Catch. — Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but,  on  un- 
hitching the  legs  from  the  bar,  give  the  body  a sudden 
turn  and  catch  hold  of  it  again,  without  allowing  the 
feet  to  touch  the  ground.  Though  this  feat  appears 
more  difiBcult  than  the  last,  the  gymnast  will  soon  find 
that  it  is  not  so  much  more  so  as  it  here  appears,  and 
that  it  gives  a brilliant  finish  to  it  (see  Ex.  46,  page  57). 

95.  The  Awkward  Job. — Proceed  as  described  in  the 
last  exercise  but  one,  but,  instead  of  throwing  your 
arms  back  to  assist  you,  you  must,  on  throwing  yourself 
back,  grasp  the  bar  between  the  legs,  and  let  it  go  again 
at  the  same  time  that  you  unhitch  your  legs,  when  you 
wiU  alight  on  the  ground. 

In  throwing  yourself  back,  do  not  grasp  the  bar  too 
soon,  as  that  will  spoil  the  required  efiect ; neither  must 
you  be  afraid  to  let  go  the  bar,  for  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  of  falhng,  provided  you  throw  yourself  back  with 
as  great  an  impetus  as  possible. 

96.  The  Fall  Back,  or  Hock  Swing  (No.  1).  — Proceed 
as  in  the  last  exercise  but  two,  but,  on  throwing  your- 
self ofi",  it  must  be  done  with  a little  more  force — so  much 
so,  that  you  must  try  to  carry  the  body  quite  round  the 
bar,  and  on  the  body  rising,  endeavour  to  regrasp  the 
bar  with  the  hands,  and  retain  yourself  in  an  upright  or 
sitting  position. 

This  will  be  found  much  more  diflB.cult  to  achieve  than 
either  of  the  three  preceding  exercises,  as  greater  im- 
petus is  required  in  throwing  the  body  back  ; for  the 
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higher  the  body  rises  the  more  likely  are  you  to  succeed, 
and  only  continual  practice  will  enable  the  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  ; but  do  not  despair,  for  the  oftener  you 
try  it  the  more  visible  will  the  capability  of  its  being 
done  appear,  therefore  persevere,  regardless  of  time  and 
trouble. 

97.  The  Hock  Swing  (No.  2).  Leg  practice. — The  only 
perceptible  difference  between  this  and  Ex.  92,  page  88, 
is,  that  in  this  the  hands  are  perfectly  free,  while 
in  the  latter  they  grasp  the  bar  at  the  side ; but  to 
the  gymnast  it  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  difficult, 
as,  should  a failure  occur,  he  will  leave  the  bar  much 
against  his  will,  as  in  Ex.  43,  page  55,  consequently  it 
■will  require  greater  exertion  on  his  part  to  effect  it  pro- 
perly, the  chief  points  being  to  throw  himself  well  back, 
and  to  carry  the  arms  well  up  and  back ; this  latter  will 
cause  the  chest  to  be  thrown  out,  when,  should  he  re- 
volve round  the  bar,  let  him  repeat  the  necessary  move- 
ments each  time  he  wishes  to  go  round.  Persevere  with 
a determination  to  succeed,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  soon 
overcome,  when  he  may  proceed  to  the  next. 

98.  The  Hock  Swing  (No.  3).  Leg  and  balance 
practice. — This  exercise  needs  but  little  explanation,  as  it 
is  effected  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  last,  but  the 
difference  between  them  constitutes  the  difficulty,  viz. 
that  the  gymnast  must  rest  and  balance  himself  in  the 
sitting  posture,  between  each  revolution,  without  putting 
his  hands  to  the  bar,  one  chief  point  being  to  give  the 
body  a slight  jump  or  jerk  forward  on  the  body  rising 
above  the  bar ; but  after  the  gymnast  has  tried  it  a few 
times,  with,  if  he  prefer  it,  some  sHght  assistance,  he  will 
soon  learn  the  precise  movements  required,  yet  they 
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are  only  to  be  perfected  by  constant  practice,  tbe  exer- 
cise being  niucb  more  difficult  tban  tbe  preceding  one. 

A very  sbowy  variation  to  tbis  exercise  is  to  place  tbe 
arms  in  different  positions  prior  to  throwing  tbe  body 
back,  and  retaining  them  thus  until  on  tbe  bar  again, 
when  change  them  ; tbe  following  positions  are  among- 
those  chiefly  practised. 

1.  Arms  straight  over  tbe  bead  (as  in  tbe  former 
exercise) . 

2.  One  arm  thus,  tbe  other  being  carried  across  the 
chest  (first  tbe  right  arm,  then  tbe  left). 

3.  Fold  both  arms  across  tbe  chest. 

4.  Fold  both  arms  across  tbe  middle  of  tbe  back. 

5.  Place  both  bands  on  tbe  knees. 

In  fact  tbe  arms  may  be  placed  in  any  conceivable 
position,  so  long  as  neither  they  nor  tbe  bands  touch  tbe 
bar,  or  change  that  position  while  going  round  it. 

99.  To  Truss  a Fowl  (JN’o.  2).  Spine  practice. — Rise 
on  tbe  bar  by  any  of  tbe  former  methods,  and  grasp  it 
with  tbe  knuckles  and  thumbs  backwards.  Now  lean 
tbe  body  forward,  and  bring  tbe  legs  up,  pass  tbe  knees 
over  tbe  bar  between  tbe  arms,  resting  tbe  instep  on  it. 
It  is  now  required  to  let  tbe  body  fall  forward,  and  allow 
tbe  body  to  pass  through  tbe  arms  like  fig.  21,  page  40, 
still  keeping  tbe  insteps  against  tbe  bar,  and  without 
letting  go  your  bold  of  it. 

Tbe  exercise  consists  not  so  much  in  passing  tbe  body 
through  the  arms,  as  in  doing  it  while  tbe  body  is 
falling  forward,  and  not  either  before  or  after  it  has 
fallen.  It  is  a very  pretty  and  useful  exercise,  if  done 
neatly. 

100.  Tbe  Backward  Roll.  Spine  practice. — Sit  on  tbe 
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bar  bj  any  metboci  most  preferred,  but  tbis  should  always 
be  tbe  most  sbowy  or  difficult,  and  one  wbicb  in  itself 
would  be  a graceful  exercise.  Then  turn  tbe  bands  back- 
ward, and,  grasping  tbe  bar  firmly  witb  tbe  thumb,  on 
tbe  same  side  as  tbe  fingers,  let  tbe  body  gradually  sink 
forward  until  the  bar  touches  tbe  middle  of  tbe  back,  when 
carry  tbe  legs  up  backward  over  tbe  bar,  leaning  tbe 
head  well  back,  and  when  sufficiently  over  it  let  tbe 
hands  work  a little  round  to  enable  you  to  carry  tbe  body 
completely  over  tbe  bar  into  its  former  position  : then 
either  repeat  the  exercise  as  often  as  convenient,  and 
after  a little  practice  a little  quicker,  or  give  it  a coup  de 
(/race  by  finishing  witb  tbe  slide  at  once ; tbis  may  be 
likewise  done  as  a finishing  stroke  after  repeating  tbe 
exercise  several  times,  if  desired. 

Tbe  latter  portion  of  tbis  exercise  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  ‘ Tbe  Plymouth,’  in  page  69,  though  tbe  bands 
be  not  in  the  same  position. 

101.  The  Long  Swing,  or  Great  Circle  (Forward). 
Wi'ist,  arm,  and  spine  practice. — Owing  to  tbe  pecu- 
liarity of  tbe  method  of  achieving  tbis  exercise,  viz.  to 
swing  round  the  bar  at  arm’s  length,  great  energy  and 
strength  are  required,  and  tbe  greater  tbe  force  tbe 
gymnast  gives  to  all  bis  actions  throughout,  tbe  more 
likely  will  be  be  to  succeed ; therefore,  premising  that 
he  is  well  up  in  tbe  Short  Swing,  without  wbicb  it  will 
be  w'aste  of  time  to  attempt  tbis,  be  can  proceed  to 

Mount  above  tbe  bar,  and  grasp  it  firmly  witb  tbe 
knuckles  outwards,  and  tbe  thumbs  on  tbe  same  side 
as  tbe  fingers,  then,  after  moving  tbe  legs  backward  and 
forward  two  or  three  times,  leaning  the  body  forward  a 
little  witb  the  same  motion  of  tbe  legs,  fiing  yourself 
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upward  and  backward  at  arm’s  length  off  the  bar.  This 
upward  motion  will  give  you  increased  momentum  in 
the  swing ; now,  on  dropping,  bend  the  body  as  in 
fig.  93,  and  on  the  body  rising  in  front  from  under  the 
bar,  carry  the  legs  up,  as  in  Ex.  30,  page  61,  at  the  same 
time  raising  the  body  up  by  bending  the  arms ; this 
additional  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  arms  will  enable 
you,  after  a httle  practice,  to  carry  yourself  completely 
round  the  bar,  when,  by  loosening  your  hold  of  the 
bar,  and  shifting  the  hands  round,  likewise  straighten- 
ing the  arms,  on  throwing  the  body  off  again,  you  may 
continue  the  exercise  ad  libitum.  Should  you  not  throw 
yourself  from  the  bar  with  sufficient  strength,  you  will 
either  not  rise  high  enough  to  bring  the  legs  near  the 
bar,  or  they  will  come  against  it  and  not  over  it, 
when  the  shins  will  suffer  for  your  want  of  greater 
energy,  therefore  the  legs  should  be  made  to  go  as  great 
a distance  as  possible. 

102.  The  Turnover  (No.  1.) — Mount  above  the  bar, 
and  turning  the  fingers  towards  you,  bring  the  hands 
and  elbows  close  together,  then  lean  forward  so  as  to 
rest  the  body  on  the  elbows,  and,  by  a gentle  motion, 
steadying  yourself  to  keep  the  fore-arms  in  the  same 
position,  carry  the  legs  up  behind  (see  fig.  46),  and 
finally,  the  whole  body  (fig.  47),  when,  on  the  body 
passing  over  the  bar  and  falling,  let  go  your  hands,  and 
alight  on  the  ground,  taking  care  to  do  so  on  your  toes. 
(See  the  next  exercise.) 

The  momentum  given  to  the  body  in  turning  over  is 
sure  to  cause  the  gymnast  to  alight  on  his  feet ; still, 
until  able  to  do  it  properly,  the  lungers  should  be  used 
by  passing  the  ends  of  the  ropes  over  the  bar,  prior  to 
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liis  beginning  tbe  exercise,  wben  tbej’’  will  be  in  the 
proper  position  on  his  coming  over.  It  requires  but  a 
little  nerve  to  do  it  properly  the  first  time. 


In  turning  over,  the  hands  must  grasp  the  bar  firmly, 
or  from  the  motion  of  the  body  they  will  be  liable  to 
slip ; but  should  any  fear  arise,  although  assistance  is 
being  rendered  him,  the  pupil  may,  until  he  has  gained 
sufficient  confidence  to  accomplish  the  exercise  as  re- 
quired of  him,  retain  his  hold  of  the  bar,  and  allow 
himself  to  swing  back  under  it ; but  this  should  only  be 
done  when  the  bar  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him  to 
do  it  without  his  toes  touching  the  ground. 

103.  The  Long  Swing,  or  Great  Circle  (Backward). 
am,  and  spine  practice. — Proceed  as  directed  in 


Fig.  46. 
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Fig.  47. 


the  last  exercise  but  one,  and  on  the  body  coming  directly 
above  the  bar,  straighten  the  arms,  and  bend  the  legs 
backward  (fig.  48)  ; this  wiU  give  additional  momentum 
to  the  body,  sufficient  to  carry  it  up  again,  with  some 
considerable  aid  from  the  wrists,  into  your  former  posi- 
tion (fig.  46),  when, 
after  a little  practice, 
and  by  shifting  the 
hands  round  each 
time  the  body  rises 
to  bring  them  above 
the  bar,  the  exercise 
may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  convenient, 
but  it  will  require 
great  perseverance, 
much  more  so  than 
in  the  forward  long 
swing  ; yet  when 
weU  up  in  both,  it 
would  look  well  to 
repeat  each  three  or 
four  times  without 
stopping,  in  which 
case  the  gymnast 
must  begin  with  this 
exercise,  and  after  having  achieved  it,  say  three  times, 
he  must,  on  the  body  rising  up  backward,  reverse  the 
position  of  his  hands,  thereby  bringing  the  knuckles 
uppermost,  then,  straightening  the  arms,  and  tkrowing 
the  body  off  as  before  stated,  he  may  ]3roceed  with  the 
forward  motion. 


n 
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104.  The  Back  Horizontal  (No.  1).  Spine  and  muscle 
practice. — This  and  the  following  exercise  requires  great 
strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  as  well  as  in  the 
spine  of  the  back,  and  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice, 
with  a determination  to  succeed. 


Grasp  the  bar,  and  go  through  the  arms ; but  on  carry- 
ing the  legs  through  raise  them  up  straight  with  the 
body,  then,  keeping  them  in  that  position,  lower  them 
until  they  are  horizontal,  as  represented  in  fig.  49,  and. 
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after  having  remained  thus  for  a short  time,  either  drop 
to  the  gi’ound,  or  carry  the  body  back  again  through  the 
arms,  or  else  achieve  the  Slide.  The  latter  should  be 
preferred.  (See  Ex.  65,  page  71.) 


Continual  perseverance  and  practice  are  required  to 
achieve  this  exercise  to  perfection,  i.e.  without  any  ap- 
parent strain  upon  the  muscles. 

105.  The  Back  Horizontal  (No.  2.)  Spine  and  muscle 
practice. — Grasp  the  bar  with  both  hands  on  either  side, 
and,  bringing  the  legs  up  straight,  carry  them  through  the 
arms,  when,  on  the  body  going  through,  either  gi-adually 
raise  the  legs  so  as  to  assume  the  Back  Horizontal,  or 
else  suddenly  shoot  them  out  into  the  required  position, 
but  both  methods  should  be  practised,  although  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  this  and  the  last ; yet  the  fact  of 
the  legs  having  to  be  kept  straight  throughout,  renders 
the  exercise  so  much  the  more  difdcult,  as  is  likewise 
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the  case  in  the  sudden  strain  upon  the  muscles  by  shoot- 
ing the  body  out. 

106.  The  Back  Horizontal  (No.  3).  Spine  and  muscle 
practice. — Sit  on  the  bar  by  any  method  preferred,  then, 
grasping  it  with  the  knuckles  turned  backwards,  and 
the  thumb  on  the  same  side  as  the  fingers,  let  the  body 
slide  forward  until  able  to  bring  the  legs  perfectly 
straight  with  it,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  arms 
jDerfectly  straight.  The  now  relative  position  of  the 
arms  and  body  must  as  near  as  possible  be  retained,  as 
the  gymnast  must  carry  the  body  forward  and  downward 
and  the  legs  backward,  grasping  the  bar  very  firmly 
with  the  hands,  and  putting  the  whole  of  the  muscles 
into  full  play,  to  enable  him  to  lower  himself  gradually 
without  bending  the  arms,  and  on  no  account  is  the 
required  position  to  be  assumed  ■with  a jerk  (see  fig.  49), 
as  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  full  use  of  the  ■wrists  and  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  the  spine  being  exercised  in  keeping 
the  body  horizontally. 

This  method  should,  in  achieving  this  exercise  at 
assaults-at-arms,  contests,  festivals,  &c.,  be  preferred  to 
the  last,  it  being  far  more  difficult  to  consummate  ; but 
practice  ■wiU  soon  enable  the  gymnast  to  become  master 
of  it,  especially  if  he  has  any  muscles  in  his  arms  to 
boast  of. 

107.  The  Front  Horizontal  (No.  1).  Spine  and  muscle 
practice. — This  exercise  is  better  achieved  on  the  rings 
than  here  (see  Ex.  35,  page  194),  but  it  can  nevertheless 
be  done  by  raising  the  legs  well  up  in  front  and  carrjdng 
them  above  the  bar,  until  straight  upright  -with  the  body  ; 
then,  keeping  the  arms  straight  and  the  body  also  in  the 
same  position,  lower  it  gradually  until  it  assumes  the 
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position  required  (fig.  50).  This  will  be  found  to  be  a 
little  more  difficult  to  carry  into  effect  than  the  Back 
Horizontal,  but  persevere  and  conquer. 


108.  The  Front  Horizontal  (No.  2).  Spine  and  muscle 
practice. — Grasp  the  bar  with  the  hands  on  either  side, 
and  keeping  the  body  and  legs  perfectly  straight,  raise 
them  up  in  front  until  perfectly  horizontal ; though 
more  difficult  to  achieve,  it  should  be  well  persevered  in, 
and  not  passed  over  as  a bad  job  should  success  not  for 
some  little  time  attend  the  pupil ; therefore  practise  it 
with  a determination  to  succeed,  and  you  will  not  repent 
the  time  spent  in  endeavouring  to  overcome  it. 

109.  The  Side  Horizontal. — Sit  on  the  bar,  grasping 
it  with  the  hands  turned  so  as  to  have  the  knuckles 
behind,  letting  the  thumb  be  on  the  same  side  as  the 
fingers,  then  let  the  body  slide  gradually  forward  by 
bending  the  arms,  and  allowing  it  to  sink  as  low  as 
possible,  which  will  be  when  the  arms  become  perfectly 
straight,  turn  the  body  round  sideways  and  raise  it 
into  an  almost  horizontal  position,  and  parallel  with  the 
bar,  by  bending  the  ricjlit  arm  and  keeping  the  elbow 
well  up.  Now  allow  the  body  to  fall  by  straightening 
the  right  arm,  and  pull  yourself  up  on  the  bar  again. 
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wlien  the  exercise  must  he  repeated  -with  the  left  arm 
(see  Ex.  113,  page  105). 

This  is  a very  difficult  and  trying  exercise,  and  will 
require  continued  practice  to  enable  you  to  master  the 
difficulty.  During  its  performance  the  hands  must  not 
be  allowed  to  change  their  position,  otherwise  than  the 
gymnast  will  be  obliged  to  do  when  keeping  the  one 
arm  straight  while  the  other  is  bent. 

110.  The  Forward  Roll  (No.  1).  Wrist  jyractice. — 
Proceed  as  in  Ex.  52,  page  63,  and  on  the  body  rising, 
open  the  hands  and  let  the  wiusts,  or  rather  the  ball  of 
the  hand,  rest  on  the  bar,  then  fall  forward,  keeping  the 
legs  still  straight  and  close  to  the  bar,  at  the  bend  of  the 
hips,  when,  passing  the  hands  as  far  round  the  bar  as 
possible,  gradually  rise  on  the  bar  again,  supported  as 
above,  the  body  having  made  a complete  revolution 
round  the  bar. 

This  is  a very  clever  exercise,  but  rather  difficult  to 
beginners,  and  should  therefore  be  done  very  slowly  at 
first,  and  vdth  some  slight  assistance  in  raising  the  legs  ; 
then  when,  by  gradually  increasing  the  time,  able  to 
achieve  it  freely,  it  might  be  done  five  or  six  times  suc- 
cessively without  stopping,  and  would  be  excellent  prac- 
tice for  the  wrists,  muscles,  &c.,  and  the  gymnast  will 
do  well  to  persevere  in  it. 

111.  The  Forward  Roll  (No.  2). — Hip  and  arm  prac- 
tice.— Mount  above  the  bar  by  any  method  preferred, 
then  lean  against  it  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  pressing 
the  legs  up  underneath  to  endeavour  thereby  to  hold 
yourself  on  it.  Now  let  go  your  hold  entirely  of  the 
bar,  and  with  quick  downward  motions  with  the  arms, 
with  the  hands  open,  carry  yourself  round  the  bar,  which. 
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until  perfect  in  it,  had  better  only  be  done  once  for  the 
first  few  times  trying,  gradually  increasing  the  number 
of  revolutions  as  you  arrive  at  perfection.  Therefore, 
while  so  practising,  let  the  lungers  be  used  by  throwing 
the  ropes  over  the  bar  from  back  to  front,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  gymnast  should  he 
need  their  assistance  ; but  this  will  not  be  if  done  fear- 
lessly, the  legs  kept  well  against  the  bar  on  going  over, 
and  the  arms  do  the  work  required  of  them  in  a proper 
manner,  and  when  once  able  to  accomplish  it,  the  gym- 
nast will  think  it  more  easy  than  it  at  first  seemed. 

112.  The  Grasshopper  (No.  1). — Wrist,  arm,  and  muscle 
practice. — This  is  a very  difficult  exercise,  especially  to 
beginners,  much  more  so  than  No.  24,  page  142,  although 
in  most  respects  very  similar,  the  difiierence  consisting  in 
the  position  of  the  body  with  the  bar  or  bars.  As  in  this 
exercise  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the  body  will  be 
upon  the  wrists,  it  need  be  done  the  first  time  with  care. 

Either  circle  the  bar  and  sit  on  it,  or  proceed  as  in  Ex. 
64,  page  69,  but  changing  the  position  of  the  hands  on 
going  over,  and,  when  the  body  is  falling  forward,  which 
must  be  very  gradual,  allow  it  to  sink  until  the  arms 
are  nearly  bent  double  (see  fig.  51),  when  the  bar  will 
be  touching  the  middle  of  the  back.  Grasp  the  b4r 
firmly,  and  let  the  fore-arms  be  as  upright  as  possible  ; 
the  legs  may,  to  assist  in  the  balance,  be  bent  a little 
back.  On  reference  to  fig.  51,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
thumbs  are  on  the  same  side  as  the  fingers.  Now,  when 
in  this  position,  first  move  the  hands  alternately  along 
the  bar,  and  when  able  to  do  that  easily,  with  a slight 
jerk  with  the  legs,  aided  with  a strong  spring  with  the 
wrists,  move  them  to  and  fro  both  at  once,  thereby  giving 
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tlie  action  the  appearance  of  a grasshopper.  Do  not  re- 
main too  long  in  this  position  until  the  arms  and  wrists 
are  more  accustomed  to  it,  as  it  will  require  to  he 
well  practised  ere  it  can  be  effected  with  freedom  and 
ease. 

Fis.  51. 


Let  this  exercise,  when  the  gymnast  can  accomplish 
the  above,  be  practised  with  the  hands  turned  the  other 
way,  which  Tvill  bring  the  fingers  to  the  front ; hut 
though  it  will  be  found  to  he  more  difficult  to  achieve, 
it  should  he  well  persevered  in.  It  should  he  likewise 
practised  -with  one  arm  at  a time — first  the  right,  and 
then  the  left,  and  practised  well  until  the  increased  dif- 
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ficulty  be  overcome.  As  an  exercise  in  competitions, 
this  latter  position  far  excels  the  achieving  of  the  feat 
mth  the  both  arms,  and  it  is  moreover  one  that  very 
few  gymnasts  can  master. 

113.  The  Grasshopper  (No.  2).  — Wrist,  arm,  and 
muscle  practice  ; quick  movement. — Proceed  with  the  last 
exercise,  and  lower  the  body  nntil  the  bar  rests  against 
the  middle  of  the  back ; then,  by  giving  a slight  forward 
swinging  motion  with  the  legs,  and  leaning  the  head 
well  back,  raise  the  body  up  on  the  bar  again,  repeating 
the  exercise  three  or  fonr  times. 

When  able  to  accomplish  the  above,  strive  to  achieve 
it  very  quickly  by  carrying  the  legs  back  a Httle  on 
dropping,  and,  by  bringing  them  forward  directly,  with 
a somewhat  more  sudden  motion  raise  the  body  np  as 
before,  repeating  it  as  often  as  desired.  (See  Ex.  88, 
page  84.) 

This  will  be  found  excellent  practice  for  the  arms,  &c., 
and  shoxdd  on  no  account  be  passed  by,  as  it  will  enable 
the  gymnast  to  go  through  with  the  more  difficult  ones. 

114.  The  Turnover  (No.  2). — Achieve  the  Reverse 
Giant  Swing,  Ex.  103,  page  96,  and  on  the  body  rising 
directly  above  the  bar,  and  just  as  it  is  falling  over,  give 
a slight  spring  with  the  hands,  which  will  increase  the 
forward  motion  of  the  body,  then,  by  letting  go  your 
hold  of  the  bar,  alight  on  the  ground. 

This  is  a very  good  finish  to  the  previous  exercise, 
and,  if  able  to  achieve  the  Turnover  in  page  95,  no  dif- 
ficulty will  be  found  in  carrying  this  into  effect. 

115.  The  Backaway,  or  To  Leave  the  Bar  in  the 
Swing. — This  exercise,  although  one  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced, must  not  be  practised  without  the  use  of  the 
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lungers  at  first,  yet,  if  done  by  a clever  gymnast  who 
has  any  amount  of  pluck  and  nerve,  he  may  be  able  to 
accomplish  it,  after  once  trying,  without  that  aid,  as  the 
motion  given  to  the  body  by  the  swing  is  quite  suflBcient 
to  render  it  much  more  easy  to  accomplish  than  the 
position  shown  in  fig.  52  would  for  the  moment  verify. 


Fig.  52. 


the  position  there  represented  being  just  after  leaving 
the  bar.  Accidents  will  occur,  and  they  sometimes  cause 
benefits  or  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom ; such  is 
stated  to  be  the  case  with  this  now  graceful  finish  to  the 
Swing  or  Great  Circle,*  the  hands  of  a gymnast  having 
slipped  while  practising  on  a bar  of  too  great  a diameter. 
It  is  achieved  thus  : — 

Proceed  with  either  of  the  before-mentioned  exercises 
in  pages  52  and  94,  and  when  in  the  forward  swing, 
and  the  body  rises  level  with  the  bar,  at  which  time 
the  back  will  be  towards  the  ground,  the  hands  must 
suddenly  let  go  their  hold  of  the  bar  (see  fig.  52).  The 
result  of  this  seeming  accident  is,  that  the  whole  body 
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■n'ill  turn  a complete  somersault,  tlie  body  at  tbe  same 
time  dropping ; and  if  tbe  exercise  be  carried  into  effect 
at  the  right  time,  the  feet  will  then  be  close  to  the 
ground,  and  you  will  consequently  alight  in  safety 
but  let  the  lungers  be  used,  as  a little  practice  will  soon 
enable  it  to  be  accomplished  with  a certainty,  or  at  least 
without  any  fear  of  any  mishap. 

116.  The  Socket  (No.  1).  Shoulder  practice. — Grasp 
the  bar  backwards,  thereby  bringing  the  fingers  towards 
you,  letting  the  hands  be  wide  apart.  Now  bring  the 
legs  up,  and  passing  them  beneath  the  bar  carry  the 
body  through,  and,  allowing  it  to  drop  as  far  as  possible, 
dislocate  the  shoulders  (see  Ex.  5,  page  179),  then, 
without  altering  the  position  of  the  hands,  bring  the  legs 
up  again  and  circle  the  bar,  when  you  may  drop  to  the 
ground. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  carrying  the  body 
through  a second  time  and  alighting  on  the  ground  in- 
stead of  circhng  the  bar,  but  either  will  require  strong 
nerve  and  constant  practice  to  do  it  neatly,  but  all  such 
exercises  tend  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  parts  ex- 
ercised very  much. 

117.  The  Pass.  Leg  practice. — Mount  above  the  bar 
by  any  method  preferred,  then,  keeping  the  arms  per- 
fectly straight,  lean  the  body  forward  a httle,  and  raising 
the  right  leg  well  up  at  the  side  carry  it  completely  round 
towards  the  left  over  the  bar,  letting  go  with  each  hand 
alternately  to  allow  it  to  pass,  and  grasping  the  bar 

*■  Many  of  my  readers  have  no  doubt  seen  the  above  exercise  per- 
formed by  that  celebrated  gymnast  Avolo,  who  clears  the  distance 
of  nine  feet  from  one  horizontal  bar  to  another  easily,  the  gymnast 
grasping  the  second  after  achieving  the  exercise,  and  going  on  to  the 
third,  and  so  on. 
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again,  as  soon  as  it  is ; the  whole  to  he  done  as  one  move- 
ment, no  pause  or  rest  between  to  take  place,  and  when 
perfect  in  carrying  the  right  leg  over  as  required,  prac- 
tise it  with  the  left,  doing  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
quicker  the  better. 

Should  the  above  be  not  sufficiently  explanatory,  the 
following  may  better  illustrate  the  method  of  its  being 
effected  : — On  raising  the  right  leg  and  carrying  it  over 
the  bar,  lift  the  right  hand  off  the  bar  to  allow  it  to 
pass,  grasping  it  again  directly,  then  lift  up  the  left 
hand,  pass  the  leg  on  towards  the  left,  regrasp  the  bar 
■with  the  left  hand,  and  on  dropping  the  right  leg  into 
its  place  the  exercise  is  complete. 

In  practising  the  above  with  the  left  leg  substitute  the 
word  right  for  left  and  left  for  right,  and  persevere  in  it 
until  able  to  use  the  one  leg  as  freely  as  the  other. 

118.  Leg  Exercise. — Place  the  bar  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  as,  in  the  event  of  a slip  in  this  difficult 
exercise,  the  fall  will  not  be  so  great. 

Mount  the  bar  with  the  fingers  behind  and  the  thumbs 
in  front,  put  the  hands  very  near  together,  lean  forward, 
and,  raising  the  body  as  high  as  practicable,  bring  the  legs 
forward,  and,  by  opening  them  wide,  carry  them  over  the 
bar,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hands,  when  the  body  will 
of  necessity  faU,  but  sufficient  impetus  must  be  given  to 
it  to  carry  it  right  round  the  bar. 

The  difficulty  of  this  exercise  consists  in  carrying 
the  legs  over  the  bar,  which  will  be  very  difficult  and 
tedious  to  beginners  without  constant  practice,  as,  to  do 
it  properly,  the  legs  should  be  kept  perfectly  straight, 
though  at  first  you  cannot  help  bending  them  more  or 
less,  but  that  must  not  be  thought  of  when  able  to  do  it 
as  required.  Some  assistance  should  be  at  hand,  or  the 
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lungers  used  in  practising  tliis  exercise  until  perfect  in 
it,  though,  if  the  gi-asp  be  fii’m,  nothing  material  can 
occur,  as  any  skilful  gymnast  can  do  it. 

119.  Hip  and  Leg  Practice. — Hang  on  the  bar,  bring 
up  the  legs  quickly,  and  opening  them  wide  so  as  to  pass 
the  feet  under  the  bar  on  the  outside  of  the  hands,  let  go 
yom-  hold,  and  alight  on  the  ground.  This  exercise  is 
achieved  precisely  hke  thaton  the  rings  (Ex.  3,  page  178), 
but  the  position  of  the  legs  in  achieving  it  makes  it  much 
more  difficult ; therefore,  until  able  to  clear  the  feet  easily 
of  the  bar,  the  lungers  had  better  be  used,  as,  when  that 
portion  of  the  exercise  is  accomphshed,  the  remainder 
is  easy  enough,  the  momentum  given  to  the  body  on 
bringing  up  the  legs  being  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  the 
body  to  turn  completely  over  as  required,  and  enable 
you,  mthout  fear,  to  let  go  your  hands.  If  preferred, 
the  pupil  may  for  practice  open  his  legs,  and  cany  them 
as  far  as  able  without  letting  go  the  hands ; this  would 
give  him  an  idea  as  to  the  right  time  to  let  go  the  bar. 

120.  The  Roll  off. — This  exercise  is,  as  the  name  desig- 
nates, a complete  roll  off  the  bar,  or,  from  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  done,  some  would  term  it  a fall  off,  and  per- 
haps this  would  have  been  the  more  appropriate  term  for 
it,  since  there  is  no  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  gymnast 
to  achieve  it ; but  let  the  lungers  be  at  first  used,  though 
after  it  has  been  done  three  or  four  times  they  may,  if  the 
gymnast  has  that  confidence  in  himself  which  he  should 
always  have,  be  cast  aside,  the  execution  of  it  being  so 
very  simple  that  they  should  not  be  used  for  a longer 
time  than  there  is  any  occasion. 

Sit  on  the  bar,  as  far  forward  as  possible,  with  the 
hands  as  in  fig.  36,  then  let  the  body  fall  straight  back 
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over  the  bar  ; at  the  same  time  carry  the  arms  over  the 
head  (fig.  53),  which  will  cause  the  legs  to  be  raised  up 
in  front,  though  they  be  bent  a little  downwards,  thereby 
pressing  a little  upon  the  bar.  The  result  of  the  momen- 
tum thus  given  to  the  body  is,  that  the  gymnast  will  be 
carried  completely  over  the  bar,  and  by  thus  turning  a 
kind  of  backward  somersault,  he  will  alight  on  his  feet 
in  safety,  eager  to  try  it  again  and  again  until  able  to 
accomplish  it  without  any  assistance,  however  slight. 
There  must  not  be  the  least  sign  of  temerity  or  trepida- 


tion, as  the  more  free  the  gymnast  goes  through  with  it 
the  better  it  will  in  the  end  be  accomplished.  It  is  a 
pretty  finish,  owing  to  the  result  being  so  sudden,  that 
no  one  unacquainted  with  the  exercise  can  form  the  least 
idea  of  what  they  are  to  expect ; therefore  practise  it 
(but  with  the  lungers  on  at  first)  until  perfect.  (See 
note,  page  107.) 

121.  To  Leave  the  Bar. — When  able  to  achieve  Exer- 
cises 110  and  111,  page  102,  very  easily,  and  likewise 
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able  to  revolve  round  tbe  bar  five  or  six  times  in  succes- 
sion, quickly,  tbe  gymnast  will  do  well  to  practise  tbe 
following  sbowy  method  of  leaving  tbe  bar  after  any  like 
exercise. 

On  going  round  in  either  of  tbe  above  exercises  for 
tbe  last  time,  i.e.  tbe  revolution  after  which  be  wishes  to 
make  tbe  finish,  let  tbe  arms  bang  loosely  over  tbe  bar, 
and  perfectly  stiU,  tbe  impetus  previously  given  to  tbe 
body  and  legs  will  cause  tbe  latter  to  revolve  round  as 
before ; tbe  consequence  is,  that  you  will  alight  on  tbe 
ground  in  safety,  arid  if  done  adroitly,  and  without  any 
fear,  it  is  a very  sbowy  and  clever  finish,  and  not  at  all 
difficult  to  learn,  yet  tbe  lungers  should  be  used  until 
perfect  in  what  is  required  of  you.  Tbe  ropes  may  there- 
fore be  wound  round  tbe  bar,  so  as  to  come  right  when 
achieving  tbe  finish,  tbe  gymnast  of  course  only  going 
round  tbe  bar  tbe  same  number  of  times  that  tbe  ropes 
of  tbe  lungers  are  wound  round  it. 

122.  To  Alight  from  the  Bar  after  the  Swing.— Pro- 
ceed as  in  Ex.  115,  page  105,  but,  on  letting  go  with  tbe 
hands,  instead  of  carrying  tbe  feet  forward  and  higher 
up  in  tbe  air,  thereby  turning  a somersault,  give  tbe 
body  a sudden  turn  completely  round,  after  tbe  manner 
of  turning  round  on  tbe  toes,  and  abgbting  as  far  as 
possible  from  tbe  bar,*  when  tbe  back  must  be  towards 
the  bar  as  before.  This  is  a very  pretty  variation  of  tbe 
preceding,  and  is  very  easy  to  accomplish. 

123.  The  Leg  Swing  off  (No.  2).  Leg  practice. — Hang 

* Avolo,  the  celebrated  gymnast  referred  to  in  page  107,  has  like- 
wise accomplished  the  above  exercise  from  one  horizontal  bar  to 
another,  the  bars  being  nine  feet  apart,  the  gymnast  then  going  from 
the  second  on  to  the  third,  and  so  on  in  like  manner. 
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by  the  legs  and  proceed  with  tlie  Leg  S-wdng  OflP, 
Exercise  43,  page  55,  and  swing  the  body  to  and  fro  well 
until  it  rises  level  with  or  higher  than  the  bar  in  the 
forward  swing,  i.e.  when  the  face  is  uppermost,  then 
bend  the  toes  well  upward,  so  as  to  clear  the  heels  of  the 
bar,  at  the  same  time  hfting  the  legs  to  unhitch  them  as 
before,  when  the  impetus  given  vrill  enable  them  to  be 
drawn  off,  and  after  a little  practice  you  will  alight  on 
the  gi’ound  in  safety. 

This  exercise,  which  is  quite  new,  though  at  ffrst 
sight  Hke  that  in  page  55,  is  nevertheless  much  more 
difficult,  the  gymnast  should  therefore  practise  it  at 
first  with  the  lungers,  until  he  has  gained  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  try  it  by  himself,  but  when  once  able  to  do  it 
freely,  and  without  the  least  hitch  or  drawback,  it  may 
be  with  safety  tried  without  them ; but  though  difficult, 
it  is  to  be  achieved  after  a few  determined  trials,  nerve 
and  practice  being  all  that  are  required  to  enable  the 
gymnast  to  cany  into  effect  an  exercise  which  few  as 
yet  can  accomphsh  ; it  should  therefore  be  persevered  in, 
as  it  is  a decided  improvement  upon  the  old  and  more 
simple  method  of  unhitching  the  legs  before  referred  to. 

124.  The  Toe  Catch. — Grasp  the  bar  with  the  hands 
reversed,  then  swing  and  rise  above  the  bar  as  in 
Ex.  58,  page  66,  then,  without  stopping,  carry  the  body 
forward  over  the  bar,  but  in  so  doing  raise  it  up  behind, 
which  vdll  throw  the  whole  strain  upon  the  gi’asp,  and 
opening  the  legs  wide,  hitch  the  toes  over  the  bar  on  the 
outside  of  the  hands  as  the  body  begins  to  di’op,  and 
this  additional  momentum  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  carry 
you  completely  round  the  bar.  On  rising,  let  the  legs 
drop  into  their  places,  when  repeat  the  exercise  at  least 
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three  times,  hitching  the  toes  over  the  bar  each  time. 
This  makes  a very  clever  feat,  and  tends  greatly  to 
strengthen  both  the  wrists  and  grasp. 

125.  The  Shoot.  Spine  amd  wrist  practice;  quich 
movement. — Hitch  the  fingers  only  over  the  bar,  bring 
the  legs  np  in  front,  and  carry  them  and  the  body 
through  between  the  arms,  and  suddenly  shoot  them  out 
into  the  Back  Horizontal,  but  in  so  doing  jerk  the  body 
upwards  by  bending  the  arms  at  the  elbows  and  carrying 
the  hand  round  the  bar,  which,  if  properly  done,  will 
bring  the  heel  of  the  hand  on  the  top  of  it ; then,  if  the 
arms  be  bent  suf&ciently,  which  will  chiefly  depend  on 
the  momentum  given  to  the  body  upward,  the  fore- arms 
will  be  nearly  perpendicular,  and  similar  to  the  position 
they  assume  in  Ex.  112,  page  103,  when  raise  the  body 
to  the  bar  by  straightening  the  arms. 

Now  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise  consists  in  raising 
the  body  quite  on  to  the  bar  with  the  Jerk  only,  without 
having  to  raise  the  body  up  afterwards  ; it  should  there- 
fore be  well  practised,  and  persevered  in,  and  the  gym- 
nast should  not  be  content  until  able  to  achieve  it  as 
required  above. 

126.  Wrist  and  Toe  Practice. — Sit  on  the  bar  and 
grasp  it  with  the  right  hand,  with  the  knuckles  and 
thumb  backwards,  then,  turning  on  one  side  towards  the 
right,  bend  the  left  leg  up  and  hitch  the  toes  well  over 
the  bar  behind,  raise  the  left  arm  up  straight,  lift  your- 
self off  the  bar,  thereby  throwing  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  right  arm,  press  the  right  leg  up  against  the 
bar  underneath,  and  throw  yourself  forward  with  a suffi- 
cient force  to  carry  you  round  the  bar,  when  the  exercise 
may  be  repeated  ad  libitum. 
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This  is  a very  showy  but  difficult  exercise,  and  re- 
quires some  considerable  practice  to  be  able  to  do  it 
■svithout  any  seeming  exertion. 

127.  Leg  and  Wrist  Practice. — Mount  the  bar  and 
turn  the  7‘iff/it  hand  backward,  keeping  the  left  just  in 
front  of  it.  Now,  with  rather  a strong  impetus  raise 
the  body  a little,  and  throw  it  over  the  bar  to  the  le/t 
backward,  hitching  the  lejt  leg  over  the  bar,  when,  on 
swinging  completely  round,  as  you  ought  to  do,  bring 
the  body  into  an  upright  position  again,  or  repeat  the 
exercise  two  or  three  times. 

Rather  difficult  at  first,  yet  to  be  mastered  after  a 
little  practice ; but,  when  able  to  do  it  as  above  described, 
substitute  left  for  ri^/it  and  ri^ht  for  left,  and  then 
practise  it,  by  which  means  no  one  way  will  be  more 
difficult  than  the  other.  This  should  always  be  done 
where  a certain  arm  or  leg  is  given. 

128.  A Competition  Exercise. — Rise  above  the  bar  by 
the  Slow  Pull  up  movement  (Ex.  61,  page  62),  and  sink 
below  it  again  twice  ; now  ease  the  hands,  and  circle  the 
bar  slowly  with  straight  legs,  if  able  to  do  it  without 
touching  the  bar  with  either  legs  or  body  the  better; 
then  bring  the  body  through  and  carry  it  up  over  the 
bar,  and  sit  on  it  (Ex.  64,  page  69).  Lastly,  turn  the 
hands  backward  and  very  slowly,  the  slower  the  better, 
and  without  any  jerking,  let  the  body  slide  forward, 
as  far  as  the  arms  will  allow  without  bending  them, 
then  let  the  body  fall  forward,  keeping  the  body  and 
legs  perfectly  straight  one  with  the  other,  until  the  arms 
are  as  far  below  the  bar  as  they  can  possibly  go, 
when  keep  the  body  in  the  horizontal  position  for  a 
short  time,  and  drop  to  the  ground. 
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Tkis  is  a very  slrilfnl  combination,  and  requires  a 
clever  gymnast  to  achieve  it.  The  feet  are  not  to  touch 
the  ground  during  the  going  through  of  this  exercise, 
which  is  always  the  case  in  competitive  exercises. 

129.  To  Turn  round  along  the  Bar  with  the  Arms 
bent  at  the  Elhow  (No.  1).  Arm  and  muscle  practice. — 
When  in  the  position  described  in  the  Grasshopper 
Exercise  (No.  112,  page  103),  release  your  hold  of  the 
bar  with  the  right  hand ; this  will  cause  the  body  to 
turn  towards  the  left,  when  grasp  the  bar  again  with  the 
right,  carry  the  elbow  well  up,  let  go  with  the  left  hand, 
pass  the  left  arm  up  behind  and  regrasp  the  bar  with 
the  right  hand  with  the  elbow  up  and  the  knuckles  back, 
the  body  will  then  be  in  the  same  position  as  at  starting. 
The  exercise  must  be  now  repeated  to  the  end  of  the 
bar,  when,  by  reversing  the  movement,  turn  the  body 
round  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  bar,  letting  the  whole 
be  achieved  very  slowly  at  first,  and  keeping  the  elbows 
well  up  all  the  time.  This  will  be  found  to  be  a very 
difficult  and  tedious  exercise,  but  a little  perseverance 
will  render  it  more  easy  than  when  first  attempted. 

130.  To  Turn  round  along  the  Bar  with  the  Arms  bent 
at  the  Elhow  (No.  2).  Arm  and  muscle  practice. — The 
only  variation  which  this  exercise  admits  of  from  the 
last  is,  that  the  gymnast  is  required  to  raise  himself  up 
above  the  bar  and  sit  on  it  every  time  his  back  is 
brought  against  it.  This  addition  renders  the  exercise 
all  the  more  difficult  to  repeat,  but  no  such  impediment 
should  prevent  an  advanced  gymnast  from  soon  becoming 
the  master  of  this  as  well  as  the  former  exercise. 

131.  The  Socket  (No.  2).  Shoulder  a/nd  arm  practice. 
— Sit  upon  the  bar,  and  turning  the  hands  baclcwards. 
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grasp  it  with  arms  wide  apart,  when  they  will  be  nearly 
straight.  Now,  giving  the  body  and  legs  an  upward 
and  forward  motion,  carry  them  out  in  front  into  a 
horizontal  position  at  arm’s  length,  and  dislocate  the 
shoulders  (see  Ex.  5,  page  179),  as  soon  as  that  position  is 
reached,  and  before  the  body  has  time  to  drop,  which  it 
will  do  ; on  its  rising  on  the  other  side  of  the  bar,  change 
the  position  of  the  hands,  and  continue  to  raise  the  body 
above  the  bar  without  stopping.  This  wiU  be  foimd  a 
very  difficult  exercise,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice, 
with  a certain  amount  of  courage. 

132.  Back  Horizontal  and  Pull  up.  Arm  and  muscle 
'practice. — Sit  on  the  bar,  grasping  it  with  the  knuckles 
back,  the  thumbs  being  on  the  same  side,  and  sink  with 
the  arms  bent,  as  in  Ex.  112,  page  103,  then,  without  any 
pause,  cany  the  body  forward  by  straightening  the  anns, 
at  the  same  time  raising  the  body  and  legs  into  the 
horizontal  position  behind  the  bar.  Now  for  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  exercise ; so  let  the  muscles  perform 
their  full  share.  Bring  the  body  towards  the  right, 
turning  it  left  side  upward  in  so  doing ; this  will  ease 
the  left  arm,  which  bend  well  above  the  bar  until  the 
fore-arm  be  quite  perpendicular;  this  will  give  you 
sufficient  purchase  on  the  wrist  to  enable  you  after  a 
time  to  raise  the  body  on  to  the  bar  again,  when  the 
exercise  must  be  repeated  by  turning  the  body  towards 
the  left  instead,  when  the  right  arm  will  be  bronght 
above  the  bar  first  in  returning.  This  exercise  will  be 
found  very  difficult,  and  it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
perseverance  and  practice. 

133.  The  Twist,  and  to  Rise  above  the  Bar.  Shoulder, 
arm,  and  wrist  practice. — Grasp  the  bar  with  the  hands 
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about  fourteen  inches  apart,  one  on  either  side ; the  left 
hand  being  the  nearer,  bring  the  body  up,  and  carry  it 
through,  similar  to  Ex.  18,  page  40,  but  carry  it  out  into 
a hoi-izontal  position,  instead  of  dropping  it,  when  twist 
the  body  over,  as  in  Ex.  42,  page  196,  and  let  go  with 
the  left  hand,  this  will  cause  the  body  to  revolve  a Httle  ; 
now  regrasp  the  bar  with  the  left  hand  on  the  other 
side  of  the  right,  raising  the  left  elbow  well  above  the 
bar,  so  that  the  fore-arm  shall  be  quite  perpendicular, 
when,  by  letting  go  with  the  right  hand,  pass  it  on  to 
the  other  side  of  the  left,  and  mount  above  the  bar.  The 
body  should  now  be  dropped  below  the  bar,  and  the 
exercise  repeated,  with  the  position  of  the  hands  re- 
versed, thus  letting  the  right  hand  be  the  nearer,  which 
will  cause  the  left  to  be  substituted  for  right,  and  vice 
versa,  in  the  foregoing  description.  Though  this  is 
another  very  diE6cult  exercise,  it  is  to  be  accomplished, 
if  practised  with  determination  and  good  will. 

134.  The  Turn  about.  Muscle  and  wrist  practice. — 
Proceed  as  in  Ex.  122,  page  111,  and  in  the  backward 
swing  give  the  body  the  same  upward  motion,  to  check 
the  rising  of  the  whole  body,  by  springing  with  the  wrists, 
and  in  so  doing,  proceed  as  therein  described  on  letting 
go  the  bar,  but  with  this  difference — that  in  this,  instead 
of  carrying  the  body  back  away  from  the  bar,  it  is  to 
be  carried  up,  the  turn  being  given  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  enable  the  gymnast  to  regrasp  the  bar,  ere  his  body 
has  had  time  to  drop  below  it,  which  has  a very  curious 
effect  on  the  spectators.  This  very  difficult  exercise  is 
one  that  would  do  credit  to  any  one  who  may  be  able  to 
accomphsh  it. 
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Remarks. — Tlie  difference  between  tbe  action  of  tbe 
body  and  arms  on  the  Parallel  Bars  and  that  on  the 
Horizontal  Bar,  renders  it  equally  attractive  to  the 
spectator  and  to  the  gymnast.  On  no  account  should 
they  be  slighted,  and  not  practised  upon,  as  they  tend 
very  much  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  chest,  muscles 
of  the  arms,  muscles  of  the  back,  abdomen,  &c. ; but, 
owing  to  the  using  of  the  legs  in  various  exercises  on 
the  horizontal  bar,  it  enables  the  gymnast  to  perform 
a greater  number  of  exercises  upon  it  than  upon  this 
apparatus.  Moreover,  the  manner  of  changing  or  passing 
from  one  exercise  to  another,  to  enable  him  to  consum- 
mate from  half  a dozen  to  twenty  or  more  different 
movements  without  stopping,  leaving  the  bar,  or  touching 
the  ground  with  his  feet,  causes  the  single  bar  again  to  be 
the  favourite ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a great 
many  exercises,  both  preliminary  and  otherwise,  capable 
of  being  achieved  upon  the  parallel  bars,  that  cannot  be 
thought  of  for  the  horizontal.  Then  comes  the  question. 
Which  ought  to  be  the  greatest  favourite?  Without 
doubt,  the  horizontal  bar  is,  and  is  very  likely  to  continue 
to  be  so  for  some  time  to  come ; still,  there  are  no  doubt 
many  clever  gymnasts  who,  by  having  practised  upon, 
and  given  more  attention  to  the  horizontal  bar,  are  quite 
at  a loss  to  achieve  a very  simple  vaulting  exercise  upon 
the  parallel  bars.  (See  Vaulting,  Ex.  26,  page  253.*)  To 

* The  above  exercise  was  given  as  a set  trick  for  others  to  follow 
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be  a good  gymnast,  all  apparatus  should  be  alike  to  him, 
so  far  as  his  being  able  to  achieve  any  exercise  upon  any 
particular  one  is  concerned ; therefore  make  no  favourite 
in  pai’ticular,  but  share  the  time  you  have  to  spare  be- 
tween the  whole  at  your  command. 

Description  op  Apparatus. — As  with  the  horizontal 
bar,  so  with  the  parallel  bars,  great  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  them  have  entirely  done  away 
with  their  previously  clumsy  appearance,  though  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  at  the  present  day  parallel  bars  are 
used  in  a certain  club  where  there  are  upwards  of  300 
members,  whose  bar  measures  the  enormous  depth  of 
four  and  a half  inches,  while  the  width  is  two  inches 
and  three-eighths : if  strength  is  the  only  thing  needful, 
it  is  to  be  found  there.  On  the  other  hand,  what  a hand 
a gymnast  must  have  to  be  able  to  practise  upon  such 
bars  as  are  recommended  by  a certain  author  of  a small 
work  on  gymnastics,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  bars 
are  four  inches  deep,  and  three  wide  ! 

First. — The  most  simple  mode  of  constructing  this 
apparatus  for  outdoors  is,  to  fix  four  posts  firmly  into 
the  ground,  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  viz.  5 ft.  apart 
lengthwise,  and  18  in.  apart  at  the  ends.  These  posts 
should  be  from  2 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  in  the  ground,  and 
about  4 ft.  6 in.  above;  they  should  not  be  less  than  3 
inches  square  (see  Article  in  page  120,  and  fig.  54),  and 
cut  off  gradually  from  the  outside  edge  of  bar  down- 

at  a recent  festival,  and  a smile  passed  over  the  countenances  of  the 
whole  of  the  followers  on  seeing  such  an  easy  exercise  set  them ; 
but  when  it  came  to  their  turn,  it  proved  to  be  too  much  for  them, 
one  among  the  lot  being  an  A 1 gymnast  on  the  horizontal  bar. 
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wards  for  about  6 or  8 inches,  or  else  rounded  as  in 
figs.  57  and  58,  the  bars  being  mortised  on  to  the  tops 
of  the  bars,  and  fixed  with  a wooden  peg,  the  inner  edge 
of  the  bar  being  quite  even  with  that  of  the  post.  The 
bars  should  be  made  of  straight-grained  ash,  i.e.  the 
grain  that  begins  at  one  end  of  the  bar  shonld,  without 
having  left  the  straight  line,  or  nearly  so,  terminate  at 
the  other  end  ; if  it  be  otherwise,  and  the  grain  gets,  as 
it  were,  lost,  the  chances  are  that  the  bar  will  breah, 
sooner  or  later.  If  a kind  of  shoulder  be  made  in  those 
parts  of  the  bars  that  are  to  rest  upon  the  posts,  it  will 
add  greatly  to  their  permanent  strength,  and  otherwise 
render  them  more  secure  in  their  fixings.  For  the  shapes 
of  the  bars,  which  should  project  at  least  a foot  at  each 
end  beyond  each  post,  and  the  sizes  thereof,  see  figs.  56, 
57,  and  58.  Let  the  ends  of  the  bars  be  slightly  rounded, 
to  fit  the  hollow  of  the  hand  when  required.  The  above 
description  will  answer  every  purpose  where  the  bars  are 
to  be  permanently  fixed  ; but,  where  otherwise  required, 
the  following  method  will  be  preferred. 

Second. — The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  54)  will 
perhaps  convey  the  best  idea  of  constructing  the  parallel 
bars,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove,  shift,  or  take  them  to 
pieces  when  required.  As  will  be  seen,  the  four  posts 
are  fixed  upon  a wooden  framework,  neatly  and  strongly 
mortised  together,  the  frame  projecting  beyond  the  posts 
each  way  on  the  outside  at  least  eighteen  inches,  and, 
instead  of  being  left  square  as  in  the  engraving,  they 
should  be  gradually  sloped  off  about  half  the  distance. 
Iron  brackets  fixed  against  the  bottom  of  each  post  help 
greatly  to  increase  their  strength,  and  render  them  more 
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steady  and  secui’e.  The  posts  of  this  apparatus  may 
now  be  a little  less  in  size,  say  three  inches  by  two  and 
a half,  the  longest  side  being  placed  lengthwise  of  the 
bar,  which  should  not  be  less  than  seven  feet.  Such  an 
apparatus  as  the  above  could  be  had  from  the  manufac- 
turers, 35,  Old  Street,  London,  E.C.,  from  31.  10s.,  for 
private  use,  to  41.  or  41.  10s.  for  gymnasiums  or  schools, 
according  to  the  strength  required. 

Fig.  54. 


Third. — According  to  a simple  description  of  parallel 
bars,  that  they  merely  consist  of  two  bars  supported  side 
by  side  at  a suitable  height  from  the  ground,  so  may 
the  manner  of  constructing  them  be  varied  ; and  this  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  erect  two  horizontal  bars 
close  together,  so  that  the  bars  may  be  eighteen  inches 
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apart  (vide  page  23).  This  plan  has,  like  other  things, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  advantages 
are,  that  from  tke  bars  being  snpported  at  the  ends 
only,  a greater  spring  is  given  to  the  body : the  ordinary 
bar  -would  be  seven  feet,  but  for  this  apparatus  it  might 
advantageously  be  increased  to  eight  feet,  consequently  the 
gymnast  -would  have  greater  scope  as  regards  the  distance 
he  could  go  along  them.  The  disadvantage  consists  chiefly 
in  the  bars  ha-ping  no  ends,  but  should  there  be  another 
apparatus  in  the  building,  as  that  given  in  tbe  second 
Article  (page  20),  the  disadvantage  may  be  then  set  aside, 
pro-vided  the  present  plan  be  adopted.  Moreover,  many 
additional  exercises  might  be  achieved  upon  bars  con- 
structed upon  this  principle,  as  one  might  be  raised 
higher  than  tbe  other,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  gymnast.  (See  Article  3,  page  23.) 


Fig.  55. 


Fourth. — Another  method  of  constructing  the  bars  is  a 
combination  of  the  last  two,  -piz.  to  make  the 
post  hoUow,  to  allow  a piUar  to  shde  up  and 
do-wn  inside  it.  (See  fig.  55.)  If  made  wholly 
of  wood,  the  pillar  should  not  be  less  than  two 
inches  square,  the  case  being  made  of  wood 
three-quarters  or  seven-eighths  lof  an  inch 
thick,  strongly  made  and  capable  of  bearing 
the  strain  which  is  continually  being  put  upon 
the  bars  by  the  gymnast.  Holes  (represented 
by  the  dotted  hues  in  fig.  55)  must  be  bored 
, . i in  the  direction  of  the  bars,  through  both 
pillar  and  post,  to  enable  the  bars  to  be 
retained  at  any  required  height  by  an  iron  pin  being 
placed  through  them,  these  holes  corresponding  in  dis- 
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tances  apart  in  the  four  pillars.  But  should  the  inside 
pillar  be  made  of  iron,  the  case  may  then  be  made  as 
much  smaller  as  the  iron  pillar  is  than  the  wooden  one  : 
this,  though  making  it  heavier  to  move,  would  give  it  a 
lighter  appearance.  The  bars  for  this  must  be  of  the 
same  size  as  before. 

THE  BAES. 

Shape  is  the  chief  point  left  for  decision  in  this 
place.  We  have  said  that  ash  is  the  best  wood  to 
make  them  of,  and  that  they  are  to  be  not  less  than 
SEVEN  feet,  one  foot  to  project  beyond  the  posts  at  each 
end. 

1.  Some  gymnasts  prefer  the  bars  to  be  round,  from 
the  fact  that  the  horizontal  bar,  the  trapeze, 
the  rundles  of  ladders,  &c.,  are  round.  The 
argument  holds  good,  as  round  bars  feel 
more  natural,  but  then  they  must  be  increased 
in  size,  and  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches 
and  an  eighth  (see  fig.  56),  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  top  of  the  post  is 
hollowed  to  receive  the  bar,  which  may  be 
made  from  two  and  a half  to  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches. 

2.  The  movements  given  upon  the  parallel 
bars  being  so  very  difierent  to  those  given  on  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  and  the  manner  both  of  achieving  them  and 
grasping  the  bars  being  likewise  so  difierent,  many  prefer 
the  bars  a httle  out  of  the  round,  as  in  fig.  67,  the 
dimensions  for  which  are  two  and  one-eighth  inches 
(the  same  as  the  preeeding  in  width)  by  two  and  a half 


Fig.  66. 
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Fig.  57. 


inches  in  depth,  the  additional  depth  being  given  to  give 
increased  strength  to  the  har.  Besides,  were 
the  depth  the  same  as  the  last,  viz.  two 
and  one-eighth  inches,  the  width  must  be 
reduced  to  obtain  the  required  shape  ; this 
narrowing  of  the  bar  for  that  purpose  would 
not  only  render  it  more  awkward  to  hold 
with  any  security,  but  it  would  weaken  the 
bar  so  much  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
practise  upon  it,  hence  the  size  is  increased 
in  the  depth.  On  reference  to  the  illustrar 
tion  it  will  be  seen  that  it  differs  from  fig. 
56,  inasmuch  as  the  top  of  the  post  is 
straight ; this  is  caused  by  the  bar  having  a shoulder 
made  to  it  (a)  and  which  has  been  previously  referred 
to  in  page  120. 


3.  In  preference  to  either  of’  the  before-mentioned 
shapes,  that  represented  in  fig.  58  is  very  much  in  use. 
Fig.  58.  dimensions  of  this  being  two  and  one- 

eighth  inches  wide,  as  before,  and  from  three 
inches  deep  (this  is  the  shape  of  the  bar 
referred  to  in  a previous  page  as  being  four 
inches  and  a half  deep) . But  as  the  depth  in 
this  shape  has  not  much  to  do  with  impediug 
the  gymnast  during  his  practice,  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  more  or  less  does  not  much  matter  ; 
yet  if  it  be  unproportionably  deep,  an  impedi- 
ment must  arise  therefrom  in  some  certain 
exercises  hereafter  described.  The  above  di- 
mensions, however,  wiU  be  found  the  most 
suitable,  the  increased  depth  here  given  being,  as  it  were. 
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an  addition  to  the  round  bar,  the  sides  being  hollowed 
to  admit  of  the  fingers  haTing  a better  grasp  than  if 
the  sides  were  quite  straight ; fig.  58  represents  them 
grooved  at  the  sides  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch, 
the  bottom  part  merely  giving  extra  strength  to  the  bar. 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  PARALLEL  BARS. 

1.  To  Mount  between  the  Bars  (No.  1).  Stand  be- 
tween the  bars  with  the  hands  hanging  loosely  by  the 
sides,  spring  up,  and  placing  a hand  on  either  bar,  with 
the  fingers  on  the  outside  and  the  thumb  inside,  keep 
yourself  suspended  for  a short  time.  The  legs  must  be 
kept  perfectly  straight  and  close  together,  and  the  toes 
pointing  slightly  downwards  (see  fig.  59). 

To  dismount,  give  a shght  spring  upwards,  at  the  same 
time  hfting  the  hands  from  off  the  bars  and  cai’rying  the 
arms  in  front  of  you,  or  over  your  head,  else  they  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  bars  on  your  ahghting  on  the 
ground,  which  you  must  do  on  youi’  toes. 

2.  To  Walk  along  the  Bars  (No.  1).  Aim  practice. — 
Suspend  yourself  between  the  bars  at  the  ends,  with 
the  face  towards  their  length,  and  move  the  hands  alter- 
nately along  them.  This  must  he  done  without  bringing 
the  shoulders  out  of  their  place,  or  hasty  and  irregular 
steps  being  made,  the  body  or  legs  twisted  about,  or 
any  like  irregularity ; and  when  the  opposite  end 
has  been  reached,  the  walk  must  he  repeated  back- 
wards to  the  point  of  starting,  which  will  be  a little 
tedious  at  first,  hut  after  a little  practice  it  will  become 
quite  easy. 
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The  arms  must  be  kept  perfectly  straight,  or  the  exer- 
cise, which  must  be  practised  well  with  the  fingers  on  the 
inside  of  the  bars,  as  well  as  outside,  will  become  much 
more  difficult  to  beginners  than  it  really  is.  Therefore, 
to  succeed,  you  must  make  the  steps  slowly  and  regu- 
larly, and  keep  the  arms  and  legs  straight. 


Fig.  59. 


3.  The  Cramp  (No.  21).  Leg  and  wrist  practice. — 
This  exercise  is  nothing  more  than  walking  with  the 
hands,  but,  in  lieu  of  the  legs  being  straight  with  the 
body,  they  are  bent  into  a sitting  posture,  and  kept  in 
that  position  during  the  process  of  walking.  (See  fig.  60.) 
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In  order  to  have  the  greatest  possible  weight  on  the 
arms,  a weight  may  be  placed  in  the  lap,  such  as  a 4 lb. 
or  perhaps  a 7 lb.,  or  any  weight  preferred  by  the 
learner ; but  the  nearer  to  the  knees  the  weight  is  placed, 
the  greater  will  be  the  strength  required  in  the  legs  to 
keep  them  in  the  required  position. 


Fig.  60. 


A block  of  wood  may  be  placed  between  the  feet  (with 
or  without  the  other  weight),  thereby  requiring  addi- 
tional strength  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs  to  keep  the  feet 
from  separating,  so  as  to  prevent  the  block  from  falling. 
(See  Ex.  6,  page  128.) 

4.  The  Cramp  (No.  2).  Beg,  arm,  and  wrist  practice. 
— Suspend  the  body  between  the  bars,  and  bring  up 
the  legs,  bent  both  at  the  hips  and  knees,  as  in  the  last 
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exercise,  but  on  bringing  them  up  raise  tbe  body  up  be- 
hind, and,  by  opening  them,  cairy  one  on  either  side  of 
the  anns,  letting  the  feet  be  as  much  over  the  bars  as 
possible,  but  without  touching  them.  Then,  while  in 
that  position,  walk  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  ; but 
care  must  be  taken  to  sustain  a good  balance  while  so 
doing,  which  can  only  be  done  by  grasping  the  bar  firmly, 
taking  the  steps  slowly,  and  keeping  the  legs  well  for- 
ward and  the  head  well  up.  This  exercise  will  be  found 
to  be  excellent  practice  for  the  arms  and  legs. 

5.  The  Treadmill.  Leg  practice. — It  is  hoped  the  young 
gymnast  will  pardon  the  desire  to  send  him  so  soon  to 
such  a place,  but,  as  it  is  not  a place  of  punishment, 
perhaps  he  will  give  it  a fair  trial. 

Mount  between  the  bars,  and  : — 

First. — In  advancing  the  right  arm  Hft  up  the  right  or 
left  leg,  as  if  ascending  a flight  of  steps,  and  do  the  same 
with  the  left  arm. 

Second. — In  dravdng  up  the  leg  on  advancing  one 
arm,  put  it  down  when  the  other  is  advanced. 

Third. — Bring  up  both  legs  every  time  one  arm  is 
advanced,  and  send  them  down  sharply  when  the  other 
is  brought  forward. 

Fourth. — Every  time  either  arm  is  advanced,  lift  both 
legs  at  once,  and  jerk  them  down  again  smartly  before 
you  make  another  step  with  your  arm. 

The  whole  of  the  above  should  be  well  practised,  as  by 
them,  especially  the  latter,  the  strength  of  the  grasp  is 
very  much  tested.  The  arms  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  bend  through  the  action  of  the  legs,  as  that 
would  show  great  weakness  in  those  parts. 

6.  The  Burthen.  Arm  practice. — This  exercise  wonder- 
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fully  increases  tlie  strength  of  the  muscles  in  the  arms  ; 
it  likewise  tests  to  the  fullest  extent  the  balancing 
powers  of  a beginner,  or  it  may  be  one  who  calls  himself 
a tolerably  proficient  gymnast,  although  it  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  walking  along  the  bars,  both  back- 
wards and  forwards,  with  a weight  upon  the  shoulders. 
A Kttle  boy  sitting  upon  them,  with  his  legs  hanging 
down  in  front,  would  be  a very  good  load  after  a while, 
and  the  weight  might  be  gradually  increased  until  he  be 
able  to  carry  one  of  his  own  age  or  weight. 

While  achieving  this  exercise  the  arms  must  be  kept 
perfectly  straight,  and  the  advance  steps  made  regularly 
and  not  too  suddenly,  as  this  would  tend  to  overbalance 
you.  (See  The  Cramp,  Ex.  3,  page  126,  and  the  remarks 
to  the  last  exercise.) 

7.  To  Hop  along  the  Bars.  Arm  practice. — This  ex- 

ercise tries  the  strength  of  the  wrist  very  much,  and 
Hkewise  the  patience  of  embryo  gymnasts,  and  to  perform 
it  the  pupil  must  mount  between  the  bars  as  in  the  last 
exercise,  but  instead  of  moving  the  hands  alternately,  they 
are  to  be  moved  both  at  the  same  time  in  very  short 
steps,  the  legs  being  kept  perfectly  straight  while  it  is 
being  performed. 

The  hop  may  be  done  by  bending  the  arms  a little, 
thereby  sinking  the  shoulders,  and  straightening  them 
again  suddenly,  or  by  raising  the  legs  a httle,  and  drop- 
ping or  jerking  them  down  again  du-ectly.  In  either  case 
it  must  be  done  so  very  shghtly  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ; so  much  so,  that  some  gymnasts  will  hop  back- 
ward apd  forward  in  such  a way,  and  with  such  apparent 
ease,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  it  is  done. 

8.  Walking  (No.  2).  Shoulder  and  arm  practice. — 

K 
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Stand  between  the  bars  and  grasp  them  from  under- 
neath with  the  fingers  uppermost,  then,  sinking  do'wn 
until  the  arms  are  quite  straight,  raise  the  legs  up  and 
gradually  caiTy  them  and  the  body  upwards  until  they 
assume  a position  similar  to  fig.  61  ; though,  to  be  better 

able  to  keep  in  that 
position  here,  the  back 
must  be  bent  a httle 
back,  then,  by  turning 
the  face  downwards  to- 
wards the  ground,  move 
the  hands  to  and  fi’o 
along  the  bars,  still  re- 
taining the  body  in  the 
same  position.  This 
being  an  excellent  ex- 
ercise to  strengthen 
the  grasp,  it  should  be 
weU  practised ; but  at 
fij-st  the  pupil  should 
take  but  a few  steps 
while  the  body  is  thus 
inverted,  yet,  after  a 
while,  he  may  gradu- 
ally increase  the  num- 
ber, which  mil  be  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  can  remam 
thus,  and  to  his  success  in  achieving  it. 

9.  Walking  (No.  3).  sho%dder,  and  arm  yirac- 

— Grasp  the  bars  from  underneath  and  bring  the 
legs  up  as  in  the  last,  but  bend  the  legs  at  the  hips  only, 
and  carry  them  out  perfectly  straight,  though  this  will 
cause  the  body  to  drop  a little  that  way  ; but  this  may 
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be  counterbalanced  by  carrying  it  a little  back,  and 
while  in  that  position  move  the  hands  alternately  along 
the  bars,  keeping  the  face  towards  the  ground  and  the 
arms  perfectly  straight. 

10.  To  Swing. — To  get  perfect  freedom  in  the  arms 
and  wrists  the  swing  is  an  exercise  to  be  both  practised 
and  persevered  in ; therefore,  while  suspended  between 
the  bars,  the  learner  must  swing  the  legs  and  body  to  and 
fro,  very  Httle  at  first,  until  he  can  with  safety  increase 
it ; but  not  a mere  swaying  of  the  legs  and  body  to  and 
fro,  hke  the  pendulum  of  a clock,  where  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  position  of  them  in  either  the  forward  or 


backward  swing,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  at  the 
shoulders  only,  which  is  generally  the  performance  of 
most  embryo  gymnasts,  more  especially  if  they  are  not 
young  in  years ; for,  besides  the  action  given  at  the 
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shoulders,  the  legs  are  also  to  be  bent  both  at  the  hips 
and  knees,  at  the  latter  but  little,  and  the  body  is  to  be 
raised  much  higher  in  the  backward  (fig.  62)  than  in 
the  forward  swing  (fig.  63).  The  legs  must  be  kept 
close  together,  and  in  increasing  the  swing  they  are  to 
be  made  to  do  their  utmost,  more  especially  in  the  for- 


Fio.  63. 


ward  swing,  where  they  are  brought  up  well  in  front,  as 
will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  illustration  (fig.  63), 
then  carried  down  with  increased  impetus,  describing  a 
part  of  a circle  in  so  doing,  which  gives  a sufficient 
momentum  to  the  body  to  enable  it  to  be  raised  up  as  in 
fig.  62.  In  either  case,  the  feet  must  be  carried  as  high 
as  the  head,— if  higher,  the  better  : but  in  the  back- 
ward swing  the  body  wall  be  parallel  with  the  bars, 
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although  many,  in  s-winging, "carry  it  up  nearly  as  high  as 
required  for  a hand  balance.  (See  Ex.  57,  page  165.) 

11.  The  Arm  Swing.  Fore-arm  loractice. — Mount  be- 
tween the  bars,  grasp  them  firmly,  and  let  the  body  sink 
so  as  to  allow  the  fore-arms  to  rest  on  them  (fig.  64)  ; 
then,  while  in  that  position,  swing  the  legs  to  and  fro,  as 


described  in  the  last  exercise,  without  letting  the  elbows 
slip  ofi"  the  bars,  and  practise  it,  when  able  to  achieve  Ex. 
57,  page  165,  until  you  can  raise  the  body  upright  above 
the  bar  as  in  the  exercise  referred  to,  when  straighten  the 
arms. 

12.  The  Kick  or  Spur. — Leg  practice. — Whilst  swing- 
ing, as  described  in  No.  4,  draw  up  either  leg  alternately 
and  send  it  out  again  with  all  your  force ; or  bring  up 
both  legs  at  once,  but  it  must  be  done  in  the  back  swing 
and  when  the  legs  are  high  above  the  bars,  or  you  are 
likely  to  feel  the  effects  of  your  own  kick. 

The  sudden  motion  of  the  legs  is  likely  to  throw  the 
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Now,  by  giving  the  legs  an  upward  motion,  assisted 
by  the  arms,  raise  the  legs  over  the  bar,  and  alloAving 
them  to  drop  between  them,  carry  them  over  the  right- 
hand  bar  the  next  time  they  rise  on  the  forward  SAving, 
which  might  be  repeated  ad  libitum:  This  exercise  may 


body  a little  out  of  its  balance,  yet  grasping  the  bars 
fiiunly  will  prevent  it  after  a little  practice.  It  is  excel- 
lent practice  for  the  legs,  and  should  therefore  not  be 
passed  over.  (See  the  remarks  to  Ex.  5,  page  128.) 

13.  To  Bring  the  Legs  over  (No.  1).  Mount  between 
the  bars  and  swing,  then,  in  the  forward  swing  (fig.  63), 
carry  both  legs  over  the  Ze/i-hand  bar,  as  in  fig.  65,  or 
allow  the  body  to  slide  over  the  bar  until  it  reaches  the 
hips.  (See  the  next  exercise.) 


Fig.  65. 
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be  thus  varied : — throw  the  legs  over  the  right-hand 
bar,  as  already  stated,  but  on  bringing  them  back  again, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  drop  between  the  bars,  carry 
them  directly  over  the  left,  when  the  exercise  might  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  to  advantage  ; but  this  will 
require  greater  exertion. 

14.  The  Engaged  Seat.  Leg  practice. — This  exercise 
is  performed  by  bringing  the  legs  over  the  bars  a series 
of  times,  thus  : — 

Swing  at  one  end  of  the  bars,  and  throw  the  legs  over 
either  bar  (say  the  left-hand  one  first),  advance  your 
hands  to  your  front,  with  a spring  bring  the  legs  between 
the  bars,  and  throw  them  over  the  same  bar  again  in 
front  of  your  hands,  advance  your  hands,  and  repeat  the 
exercise  to  the  end  of  the  bars. 

The  difierence  in  going  forward  on  the  one  bar,  and 
returning  on  the  same  or  the  other,  consists  in  your 
placing  your  hands  behind  you,  and  carrying  your  legs 
behind  your  hands,  instead  of  in  front,  as  before  mentioned. 
Or,  in  other  words,  to  advance  the  arms  are  placed  in 
front  of  you,  but  to  return  they  are  placed  behind  you. 

The  learner  might  swing  between  the  bars  every  time 
the  legs  come  between  them,  which  will  assist  him 
greatly  in  throwing  the  legs  over,  especially  when  re- 
turning ; but  this  should  not  be  done,  if  able  to  dispense 
with  it. 

For  practice  in  this  exercise,  mount  between  the  bars, 
in  the  middle,  and  carry  the  legs  over  the  right-hand  bar 
in  front  of  you,  then  give  a good  spring  and  carry  them 
over  the  left,  as  described  in  the  last  exercise ; then, 
without  resting,  bring  the  legs  down  between  the  bars, 
and  caiTy  them  over  the  same  bar  behind  your  hand  ; 
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then  lean  the  body  suddenly  forward,  give  a good  spring, 
raise  your  legs  clear  ojff  that  bar,  and  carry  them  over 
the  other,  when  they  must  be  again  lifted  up  as  just 
mentioned,  letting  them  di’op  between  the  bars,  and 
be  carried  to  the  fi-ont  again.  The  exercise  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  desired. 

Another  variation  to  this  exercise  is,  to  carry  the  legs 
from  the  right  bar  in  front  of  yon,  to  the  left  bar  behind 
you,  then,  making  the  change  behind  from  one  bar  to 
the  other,  as  before,  Hft  the  legs  from  the  right  behind, 
and  carry  them  to  the  left  front ; then  reversing  the 
course,  go  from  left  front  to  right  behind,  change  to 
left  behind,  and  carry  to  right  front.  These  varia- 
tions are  some- 
times very  amus- 
ing, as  it  often 
occurs  that  the 
legs  are  carried 
over  the  wrong 
bar,  or  else  they 
are  carried  to 
the  front  instead 
of  behind,  or  vice 
versa. 

Another  vari- 
ation to  this  ex- 
ercise is,  not  to 
allow  the  body 
to  rest  at  all 
upon  the  bars, 
either  in  the  front  or  behind,  as  sho^vn  by  fig.  66,  in 
which  the  legs  are  perfectly  straight. 
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15.  To  Jump  out. — To  bring  this  about  the  gymnast 
must  make  use  of  the  same  motion  of  the  body  and  legs 
as  in  the  last  two  exercises  ; but,  instead  of  only  throw- 
ing the  legs  over  tbe  bar,  be  must  use  a greater  impetus 
to  enable  him  to  bring  tbe  body  over  it  as  well  as  tbe 
legs,  wbicb  must  be  carried  a bttle  bigber,  when,  on 
letting  go  of  tbe  bars  with  bis  bands,  be  must  give  a 
good  spring  witb  tbe  wrists,  and  be  will  aligbt  safely  on 
tbe  ground ; but  be  must  remember  to  do  so  on  bis 
toes,  as  on  no  account  must  a gymnast  aligbt  on  bis 
beels  or  flat  feet.  It  will  therefore  be  better  for  him  to 
keep  bis  toes  pointed  weU  towards  tbe  ground  in  all 
such  exercises. 

16.  To  Bring  tbe  Legs  over  (No.  2).  Leg  practice. — 
Mount  between  tbe  bars  witb  tbe  face  towards  their 
length,  and  carry  tbe  legs  one  over  either  bar  in  front, 
without  a swing,  letting  them  be  close  to  tbe  bands. 
Now  raise  tbe  body  upright,  and  pass  tbe  bands  to  tbe 
front,  keeping  tbe  legs,  and  tbe  body  likewise,  as  near 
as  possible,  perfectly  straight,  thereby  pressing  tbe  legs 
tightly  against  tbe  bars  ; then,  grasping  tbe  bars  flrmly, 
lean  forward  and  raise  tbe  legs  up  behind  over  tbe  bars, 
keeping  them  stiU  as  straight  as  before,  or  nearly  so, 
when,  on  their  dropping  between  tbe  bars,  carry  them 
up  again  over  them  in  front,  as  before,  and  repeat  tbe 
exercise  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  bars.  (See  tbe  next  exercise.) 

17.  To  Bring  tbe  Legs  over  (No.  3).  Leg  practice. — 
Mount  between  tbe  bars,  as  in  tbe  last,  but  witb 
tbe  back  towards  their  length  instead,  wbicb  is  tbe 
position  tbe  body  is  in,  after  .having  achieved  tbe 
preceding  one,  and  carry  tbe  legs  up  behind  and 
over  tbe  bars.  Now  raise  tbe  body  upright,  as  be- 
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fore,  pressing  the  legs  well  against  the  bars,  and  keep- 
ing the  legs  and  body  in  a straight  line  one  with  the 
other,  pass  the  hands  behind,  then,  without  moving  the 
body,  bend  the  legs  up  slowly  in  front  at  the  hips  only, 
and  let  them  drop  between  the  bars,  when,  by  raising 
the  body  up  behind,  carry  the  legs  over  them,  as  before, 
and  repeat  the  exercise  to  the  end  of  the  bars.  The 
straighter  the  legs  are  kept  in  these  last  two  exercises, 
the  better  will  they  be  done,  as  it  is  for  that  purpose 
they  are  here  inserted. 

18.  To  Bring  the  Legs  over  (No.  4).  Leg  practice.— 
Mount  between  the  bars  in  the  centre,  raise  the  less  and 
body  up  behind  very  gradually  and  easily,  by  leaning  a 
little  forward,  and  whereby  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
thrown  more  upon  the  arms,  then,  turning  the  body 
slightly  to  the  right,  throw  the  left  leg  over  the  right- 
hand  bar,  when  raise  the  body  again  slowly,  and  carry 
the  right  leg  over  the  Ze/f-hand  bar,  and  repeat  the  exer- 
cise as  slowly  as  possible  three  times  at  least  each  way 
alternately.  (See  the  next  exercise.) 

19.  To  Bring  the  Legs  over  (No.  5).  Fore-arm  prac- 
tice.— Proceed  as  in  Ex.  11,  page  133,  and  in  the  forward 
swing  carry  the  legs  over  the  right-hand  bar,  and  then 
proceed  according  to  the  directions  given  in  Ex.  14, 
page  135,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  position  of  the 
arms,  though  this  will  be  found  rather  more  difficult,  as 
neither  elbow  must  be  either  raised  from,  or  allowed  to 
slip  off  the  bar,  while  carrying  the  legs  over  the  several 
ways,  and  achieving  the  exercise. 

20.  The  Janus. — Mount  between  the  bars  in  the 
middle,  and  throw  a leg  over  each  in  front  of  your 
hands.  Grasp  the  bars  firmly,  and  with  a spring  bring 
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the  legs  between  the  bars,  and  carry  them  np  behind 
yon,  but  in  so  doing  cross  the  legs,  as  in  fig.  67,  and  in 


giving  the  body  a slight  twist  allow  them  to  rest  on 
opposite  bars,  when  the  right  leg  will  be  on  the  left- 
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hand  bar,  and  the  left  leg  on  the  right-hand  bar.  (See 
fig.  68.)  Do  not  always  turn  your  body  the  same  way, 
nor  let  the  same  leg  be  always  uppermost  in  crossing 
them.  This  exercise  should  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  succession  by  altering  the  position  of  the  hands, 
and  placing  thenj  each  on  the  other  bar,  thereby  bring- 
ing the  body  straight  as  before,  but  with  the  face  looking 
a different  way, 

21.  The  Barber’s  Curl.  Muscle  and  spine  practice. — 
Stand  between  the  bars,  and  grasp  them  as  in  Ex.  8, 
page  129,  with  the  knuckles  uppermost  and  the  thumb  on 
the  same  side  as  the  fingers,  then  sinking  down,  straighten 
the  knees  into  a sitting  posture,  as  iu  the  next  exercise. 
Now  bring  the  legs  gradually  over  between  the  arms 


(fig.  69),  till  they  perform  a circle,  or  until  they  come 
nearly  down  to  the  ground  (fig.  70),  and  after  staying 
in  that  position  for  a short  time,  cany  them  back  again 
quite  as  slow  as  you  brought  them  over.  The  knees 


Fig.  69. 
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must  be  kept  perfectly  straight,  and  the  feet  kept  off  the 
oTOund  the  whole  of  the  time.  Though  this  is  difficult 

O 

to  beginners  and  makes  the  arms  ache,  it  is  nevertheless 

Fig.  70. 


easily  performed  after  a little  practice.  Therefore  do 
not  give  up  in  despair,  if  unable  to  do  it  the  first,  or  even 
the  second  time  trying,  for  this  is  a very  pleasing  exer- 
cise, and  tends  greatly  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the 
arms,  and  hkewise  causes  the  grasp  to  be  much  firmer. 
(See  Exercises  116  and  1,  pages  107  and  1 76.) 

22.  To  Rise  and  Fall  below  the  Bars,  or  the  Letter  L. 
Mtiscle  practice. — Hang  from  the  bars  as  in  the  last 
exercise,  and  ia  carrying  the  legs  out  in  front  bend  them 
only  at  the  hips,  and  raising  them  up  horizontally  they 
will,  with  the  body,  assume  the  shape  of  a letter  L,  from 
which  the  exercise  takes  its  name.  Now,  while  in  this 
position,  gradually  pull  the  body  up  by  bending  the  arms 
at  the  elbows  and  shoulders  until  the  upper  part  of  the 
arms  are  parallel  with  the  bars,  as  in  fig.  71,  then,  after 
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liaving  remained  thus  for  a short  time,  gradually  lower 
yourself  again.  The  most  diflSicult  part  of  the  exercise 
is,  that  on  raising  the  body  as  just  stated,  the  legs  are  to 
be  kept  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  they  were  before 
you  began,  i.e.  horizontal  (see  fig.  71),  and  the  exer- 

Fig.  71. 


cise  must  be  persevered  in,  arms  and  legs  achieving 
their  respective  parts,  without  allowing  the  latter  to  bend 
or  di'op.  Though  this  is  difficult  at  first  to  beginners,  it 
is  soon  to  be  achieved  by  practice. 

23.  The  Letter  L Walk.  Muscle  practice. — Achieve 
the  last  exercise  close  to  the  ends  of  the  bars,  and  raise 
the  body  until  the  upper  arms  are  parallel  -ndth  them, 
then  move  the  hands  alternately  backward  and  forward 
along  them  theii’  whole  length,  still  keeping  the  body 
raised,  and  the  legs  in  their  horizontal  position. 

This  exercise  ought  not  to  be  practised  until  the  pupil 
is  well  up  in  the  preceding,  as  the  fact  of  having  to  sus- 
pend the  body  in  the  above  position  by  one  hand,  even 
though  it  be  but  for  a moment,  makes  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  carry  into  effect. 

24.  To  Eise  and  Sink  above  the  Bars  (No.  1). 
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Muscle  practice. — Mount  between  the  bars,  grasp  them 
firmly,  and,  allo-wfing  the  head  and  chest  to  project  a 
little  forward,  lower  the  body  gradually  by  hending  the 
arms,  and  carrying  the  elbows  well  up  over  each  respec- 
tive bar,  until  your  body  assumes  the  position  shown  in 
fig-  72,  but  without  allowrug  the  feet  to  touch  the 

Fig.  72. 


ground  ; then,  by  trying  to  straighten  your  arms,  gradu- 
ally raise  the  body  again  without  allowing  it  or  the  legs 
to  move  or  turn  about.  At  fii’st  this  will  test  the  whole 
strength  of  your  muscles  to  their  utmost ; but  take  it 
easy,  as,  after  a few  times  trying,  you  will  find  that 
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it  is  not  quite  so  difficult  to  execute  as  it  at  first  ap- 
peared. 

The  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  more  especially  those 
coimected  with  the  shoulders,  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  this  exercise.  Under  these  circumstances  no  pupil 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  it  over,  as  many  are  tempted 
to  do,  from  the  seeming  pain  caused  by  the  weight  of  the 
body  upon  the  shoulders  by  the  arms  being  bent  back. 

25.  To  Rise  and  Fall  above  the  Bars  (No.  2).  Owe 
arm  practice. — Mount  between  the  bars,  grasping  them 
firmly  with  the  fingers  outwards  and  the  thumbs  in- 
wards, and. 

First. — Gradually  lower  the  body  as  in  the  last  exer- 
cise (fig.  72),  then  lean  the  body  a little  towards  the  left, 
and  straighten  the  right  arm  without  at  all  altering  the 
position  of  the  left  more  than  the  nature  of  the  exercise 
will  require  ; now  lower  it  again,  and  by  leaning  towards 
the  right  raise  the  left  arm  in  like  manner,  repeating 
the  exercise  very  slowly  ad  libitum. 

Second. — On  sinking  do^vnkeep  the  right  arm  straight 
and  straighten  the  left  before  bending  the  right,  or  sink 
down  with  the  right  while  straightening  the  left,  and 
vice  versa;  or  else  lower  one  side  and  then  the  other 
before  raising  it. 

Third.' — Sink  down  and  rest  the  fore-arms  on  the  bar, 
and  proceed  as  given  in  the  first  method  above. 

Fourth. — Achieve  the  exercise  by  resting  on  the  fore- 
arms, but  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  second  method. 

26.  To  Mount  between  the  Bars  (No.  2).  Muscle 
and  vrrist  practice;  quick  movement. — Stand  between 
the  bars  at  a sufficient  distance  from  the  ends  to  en- 
able the  elbows  to  rest  upon  them,  and  gi’asp  the  bars 
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firmly  'W'ith  the  fingers  outwards,  the  thumbs  inwards, 
and  the  body  upright.  It  is  now  required  to  rise  from 
this  position  and  carry  the  body  above  the  bars  as  if  you 
had  only  mounted  them.  This  is  done  with  a jerk, 
thus ; lean  the  head  and  shoulders  suddenly  forward,  at 
the  same  time  raising  the  elbows  well  up  from  off  the 
bars,  when,  by  straightening  the  arms  directly,  rise  as 
stated  above,  the  whole  to  be  done  as  one  simultaneous 
movement.  In  itself  it  looks  very  simple  to  be  done, 
and  so  it  is  after  it  has  been  practised  a few  times. 
To  beginners  it  is  difficult ; but  practice  makes  perfect, 
and  the  difficulty  of  this  exercise  is  soon  overcome. 

27.  To  Mount  between  the  Bars  (No.  3).  Arm,  prac- 
tice.—St&ndhetween  the  bars  and  place  a hand  on  either 
close  to  the  body,  then  lift  the  legs  from  the  ground,  which 
will  cause  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to  be  upon  the 
arms,  which  from  their  position,  viz.  bent,  with  the  elbows 
uppermost,  will  cause  the  head  and  chest  to  be  thrown 
forward  y therefore,  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  pupil  to 
do  now  is  to  straighten  his  arms,  thereby  raising  his  body 
into  the  required  position  between  the  bars.  But  this 
requires  greater  strength  in  the  wrists,  as  well  as  in  the 
arms,  and  should  consequently  be  well  practised  until 
those  parts  are  sufficiently  strengthened  to  be  able  to 
achieve  it  easily.  (See  Ex.  24,  page  142). 

This  exercise  must  be  likewise  practised  with  the 
fingers  on  the  inside  of  the  bars,  when  the  thumb  may 
be  either  on  the  outside  or  on  the  same  side  as  the 
fingers  ; the  latter  is  preferred. 

28.  The  Stooping  Walk  (No.  1).  Muscle  practice. — 
Mount  between  the  bars  at  the  ends,  with  the  face  to- 
wards their  length,  and  proceed  as  in  the  last,  and  when 
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the  body  is  as  low  as  it  can  be  conveniently,  move  the 
hands  alternately  along  the  bars,  as  in  the  walking  exer- 
cise, No.  2,  page  126.  The  consequent  pressure  upon 
each  shoulder,  while  achieving  this  exercise,  will  cause 
the  elbows  to  incbne  towards  each  other,  thereby  throwing 
the  chin  more  forward.  The  steps  must  be  taken  very 
regularly  and  steadily,  but  at  first  the  legs  may  be 
brought  up  a little  as  occasion  requires,  though  it  is 
better  to  dispense  with  that  additional  aid. 

29.  The  Stooping  Hop.  Miiscle practice. — This  exercise 
ought  perhaps  to  have  been  included  in  the  last,  hut 
being,  to  many,  much  more  difficult,  it  had  better  be 
mentioned  separately. 

It  is  effected  by  hopping  on  both  hands  at  once,  like 
No.  7,  page  129,  but  whilst  in  the  sinking  position  as 
above ; and  to  accomplish  it  more  easily,  the  legs  may  be 
drawn  up  and  suddenly  jerked  down  at  the  time  the  hop 
is  made,  but  it  should  scarcely  be  perceptible,  and  should 
not  be  done  at  all  after  the  exercise  can  he  done  without, 
as  the  spring  ought  to  be  made  from  the  wrist  and  arms, 
which  raise  the  body  a little  in  making  the  hop. 

30.  The  Stooping  Swing.  Muscle  practice. — Proceed 
as  in  Ex.  24,  page  142,  then  make  use  of  the  legs  as  in  Ex. 
10,  page  131.  Swing  as  high  and  as  long  as  convenient, 
but  do  not  tire  yourself,  as,  although  this  position  is  very 
beneficial  to  the  gymnast,  he  should  always  know  when 
to  stop.  When  able  to  swing  to  and  fro  easily  the  pupil 
may  proceed  with  Exercises  33,  34,  and  66,  pages  148, 
149,  and  170. 

31.  The  Long  Hun.  Arm  practice. — Mount  between 
the  bars  at  the  ends  as  before,  and  when  the  body  is  in  a 
good  swing,  and  raised  as  in  fig.  62,  viz.  in  the  hachward 
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swing,  make  as  many  alternate  movements  of  the  hands 
along  the  bars  as  you  can  before  the  legs  are  allowed  to 
drop,  and  stopping  as  soon  as  they  do  so,  repeating  the 
exercise  every  time  the  body  is  thus  raised  till  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  bars  are  reached. 

The  pupil  must  not  expect  to  take  more  than  two,  or 
three  steps  at  the  outside,  at  first,  but  by  a little  patience 
and  practice  he  will  soon  be  able  to  take  five  or  six 
easily. 

This  exercise  may  be  likewise  done  when  the  body  is 
in  the  forward  swing,  but  this  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  difficult ; yet  it  is  to  be  overcome  by  practice,  as 
vdll  soon  be  found  if  any  gjonnast  will  give  it  a fair 
trial. 

32.  To  Jump  along  the  Bars. — This  exercise  partakes 
of  the  swing,  the  walk,  and  the  hop,  and  in  order  to  do 
it  the  pupil  must  get  his  body  into  a good  swing  at  the 
ends  of  the  bars,  with  his  face  towards  their  length,  the 
jump  being  made  between  the  swing ; and  as  this  jump 
may  be  made  in  various  ways,  it  has  been  divided  into 
six  parts,  the  three  first  partaking  of  the  swing  and  walk, 
and  the  three  last  of  the  swing  and  hop,  thus  : — 

First. — Swing  well,  and  when  the  legs  are  rising  in 
the  forward  swing,  advance,  first  the  right  arm,  then  the 
left,  but  these  movements  must  be  made  in  the  forward 
swing  only. 

Second. — Swing  and  advance  one  arm  alternately,  as 
above,  in  the  backward  swing  only. 

Third. — Advance  the  arms  alternately,  one  in  the  for- 
ward, and  one  in  the  backward  swino-. 

Fov/rth. — Advance  both  arms  at  once,  as  in  the  Hop 
exercise,  page  129,  in  the  forward  swing  only. 
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Fifth. — Let  both  arms  be  advanced  only  in  the  back- 
ward swing. 

Sixth,  and  lastly. — The  arms  must  in  this  be  advanced 
both  in  the  forward  and  bachvjard  swmg. 

These  exercises  give  good  practice  for  the  gymnast, 
but  although  they  mil  at  first  make  the  arms  ache,  it  will 
soon  wear  ofT,  and  after  having  persevered  in  each  aud 
all  of  them  for  a short  time,  this  feehng  will  be  but  mo- 
mentary, though  these  aching  pains  in  a young  gymnast 
are  often  felt  on  the  following  day,  more  especially  if  he 
went  into  the  gymnasium  mth  a determination  to  have  a 
good  spell  at  it,  and  have  done  with  the  worst  at  once ; 
but  it  is  in  this  as  in  all  other  like  exercises,  nothing  short 
of  continual  practice  makes  perfect.  (See  the  next  exer- 
cise and  Exercises  34  and  66,  pages  149  and  170.) 

33.  The  Long  Leap,  or  The  Pumping  Movement  (for- 
ward). Arm  and  wrist  practice. — This  exercise  requires 
great  strength  in  the  wrists  and  muscles,  and  must 
therefore  be  continually  practised,  or  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  pupil  ever  to  accomplish  it  to  per- 
fection, and  with  that  perfect  ease  and  freedom  of  action 
which  the  nature  of  the  exercise  demands,  and  without 
which  its  beauty  aud  advantageous  results  will  be  entirely 
lost. 

Proceed  with  the  swing  as  described  in  Ex.  10,  page 
131,  and  in  the  backward  swing  (fig.  62)  bend  the  arms, 
thereby  sinking  the  body  as  in  fig.  73,  before  the  legs  have 
had  time  to  drop  ; then,  on  the  body  rising  in  the 
saving  (fig.  63),  carry  up  the  legs  well  in  front,  at  the 
same  time  taking  a sudden  spring  with  the  wrists,  some- 
what similar  to  the  Hop,  Ex.  7,  page  129,  but  in  this  ad- 
vance as  far  along  the  bars  as  practicable,  but  in  short 
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steps  at  first,  as  after  a little  time  you  will  be  able  so  to 
increase  it  as  to  go  the  length  of  the  bars  ia  three,  if  not 
in  two,  springs  or  jumps.  On  abgbtmg  on  the  bars,  the 


arms  are  to  be  straightened,  as  in  fig.  63,  and  proceeding 
with  the  hachivard  swing,  prior  to  allowing  the  body  to 
sink  again,  when  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  con- 
venient, but  without  overtiring  yourself,  until  able  to 
take  the  leap  as  already  described. 

34.  The  Pumping  Movement  (backward).  Arm  and 
lorxst  practice. — When  the  ends  of  the  bars  are  reached 
in  the  last  exercise,  the  gymnast  must  achieve  this  exer- 
cise by  reversing  the  motion,  viz.  allow  the  body  to  sink 
in  the  forward  swing,  and  on  the  body  rising  in  the  haclc- 
ward.  swing,  give  a backward  spring,  alighting  on  the 
bar  with  straightened  arms,  then  sink  down  again  and 
continue  the  exercise  to  the  end  of  the  bars. 

More  difficult  to  execute  than  the  last,  but  to  a pei’se- 
vering  gymnast  that  difficulty  will  be  as  nothing.  (See 
Ex.  66,  page  170.) 
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35.  Kissing' the  Bars.  Spine,  nech,  and  arm  practice. 
— Fii'st  put  the  body  in  the  posture  described  in  Ex.  24, 
page  142,  then  endeavour  to  bring  the  head  down  close 
to  each  bar  altei’nately,  so  as  to  kiss  them.  It  should  be 
done  behind  the  hands  as  well  as  in  front  of  them,  but  it 
wiU  be  a little  more  difficult. 

This  is  a simple  exercise  after  a little  practice,  but  to 
a beginner  it  causes  a slight  pain  in  the  back  and  neck, 
though  it  is  only  momentary. 

36.  The  Spanish  Fly  (No.  1). — This  is  a very  pretty 
finish  when  the  gjmnast  is  at  the  ends  of  the  bars,  and 
is  not  near  so  difficult  to  carry  into  effect  as  it  would 
at  first  seem. 

l\Tien  at  the  ends  of  the  bars  place  the  hands  over 
them  by  capping  them,  i.e.  let  the  palm  of  each 
hand  rest  on  the  extreme  end  of  each  bar,  when  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  by  grasping  it  firmly  on  all  sides, 
appear  to  hide  it  from  view,  as  shown  in  fig.  74 ; or,  if 
preferred,  the  gymnast  may  grasp  the  bars  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  about  two  inches  from  the  ends : this  latter 
method  seems  to  have  superseded  the  former.  Now 
swing  to  and  fro  tvdce,  making  the  backward  swing  the 
last,  and  in  so  doing  raise  the  body  up  behind,  and  carry- 
ing the  legs  up  higher  than  the  bars,  open  them  and 
carry  them  one  over  either  bar  (fig.  /4)  with  a sti’ong 
impetus,  when,  by  giving  a slight  spring  with  the 
■wrists  and  letting  go  your  hold  with  the  hands,  ahght 
on  the  ground.  Now,  in  flying  thus  over  the  bars 
the  body  must  be  leaned  well  forAvard,  when  the 
spring  given  with  the  "Wi'ists  vdll  give  you  greater 
courage  to  let  go,  likeAvise  a better  and  easier  method 
of  bringing  the  legs  together  again  by  straightening 
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the  body  a little,  without  knoddug  them  against  the 
ends  of  the  bars. 

The  greater  the  impetus  given  in  bringing  the  legs 
Fig.  74. 


forward  over  the  bars,  together  with  the  spring  with  the 
wrists,  the  gi’eater  will  be  the  success  in  achieving  the 
exercise. 

37.  The  Spanish  Fly  (No.  2). — ^This  finish  is  the  re- 
verse movement  to  the  last,  consequently  the  back  must 
be  towards  the  ends  instead  of  the  face,  the  fly  over  the 
ends  being  made  in  the  backward  swing,  which,  aided 
with  a good  spring  back  with  the  wrists,  will,  if  the  legs 
be  lifted  well  up  in  front  and  straight,  and  opened  wide, 
free  you  entirely  from  all  chance  of  encountering  the 
bars,  and  you  will  alight  on  the  ground.  A little  per- 
severance only  is  required  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  into 
efl’ect  quite  easily.  (See  the  Lungers,  page  10.) 

38.  The  Dance.  Leg  and  wrist  practice. — This  is  a 
veiy  lively  exercise,  but  it  requires  great  nerve  to  do  it. 
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tHough  it  will  be  rendered  mncb  more  easy  to  accomplish 
after  the  gymnast  has  practised  the  Vaulting  Exercises 
in  the  247th  and  subsequent  pages. 

Mount  between  the  bars  with  your  face  looking  towards 
them,  swing  pretty  smartly,  and  when  your  body  is  raised 
up  behind  and  fairly  balanced,  throw  the  right  leg  over 
the  right-hand  bar  by  letting  go  that  hand,  bring  your 
leg  between  the  bars,  and  grasp  the  bar  again  ■without 
allowing  either  foot  to  touch  the  ground.  Do  so  -with  the 
left  hand  and  leg,  and  continue  as  often  as  convenient ; 
and  when  well  up  in  doing  it  as  above,  the  exercise  may 
be  varied  by  advancing  along  the  bars,  but  this  ■will 
render  it  much  more  difficult  to  achieve,  as  the  legs 
must  be  lifted  higher  to  carry  them  over  the  bars,  but  it 
should  nevertheless  be  well  practised. 

39.  The  Bend.  Spine  practice. — Stand  outside  the 

Fig.  76. 


bars  ■with  your  face  towards  them,  grasp  them  firmly 
■with  your  hands,  letting  the  knuckles  be  uppermost,  and 
■with  a spring  carry  your  legs  under  the  bar  you  are 
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holding  and  over  the  other  (see  fig.  75),  then,  by  using 
your  arms  (without  moving  your  hands  from  the  bar), 
and  with  a slight  forward  motion  of  the  body,  cany  it 
over  the  second  bar,  and  when  the  middle  of  the  back 
reaches  it,  provided  your  head  be  free  of  the  first,  make 
a sHght  spring  with  your  arms  which  will  cause  you  to 
shde  over  the  second  bar  and  alight  on  your  feet,  but  on 
alighting  let  the  toes  be  pointed  to  the  ground. 

Another  method  of  doing  it  is  to  grasp  the  bar,  and, 
springing  up,  cany  the  legs  and  body  over  the  second, 
and  giving  the  spring  with  the  arms  directly,  go  over 
the  other  without  any  apparent  pause  ; this  would  be  the 
more  easily  done  were  the  gymnast  to  raise  his  legs 
well  up  in  carrying  them  over,  which,  with  the  after 
spring,  would  after  a little  practice  enable  it  to  be  done 
without  touching,  or  at  least  but  very  little,  the  other 
bar. 

The  whole  of  the  body  must  pass  freely  between  the 
bars  and  over  the  second,  and  on  no  account  is  any 
part  of  it  to  be  turned  on  one  side  while  achieving  this 
exercise,  which  causes  the  spine  to  bend  freely,  but 
many  a young  gymnast  abandons  it,  owing  to  that  action 
giving  him  some  reason  to  think  it  hurts  him;  yet,  after 
having  done  it  three  or  four  times,  it  will  not  be  found 
to  be  so  difficult,  and  therefore  he  will  be  able  to  do  it 
with  ease  to  his  back  and  satisfaction  to  himself. 

40.  The  Turnover. — Sit  astride  the  bars  as  across  a 
saddle,  stretch  the  hands  out  in  front,  fall  forward, 
dropping  the  body  between  the  bars  mth  a quick  mo- 
tion, and  bringing  up  the  hands  underneath  (see  fig.  76), 
grasp  the  bars  behind  you  ; this  will  cause  you  to  release 
your  hold  of  the  bars  with  the  legs,  but  by  bringing  them 
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together  directly  they  are  free  of  them  they  will  drop 
between  them,  when  you  may  alight  on  the  ground. 

It  should  be  tried  slowly  at  first,  so  as  to  understand  the 


Fig.  70. 


mode  of  catching  hold  of  the  bars,  therefore  until  perfect 
in  that  one  part  do  not  attempt  to  let  go  with  your  legs, 
then  gradually  increase  the  quickness  of  the  motion  until 
you  can  achieve  it  without  any  pause,  for  to  do  it  pro- 
perly it  must  be  done  quickly. 

41.  To  Roll  over  the  Bars.  Spine  practice. — Sit  on 
one  of  the  bars  with  both  legs  on  the  outside,  and  grasp 
that  bar  with  both  hands,  one  on  either  side  of  you,  with 
the  knuckles  uppermost,  then  lean  back  on  the  other  bar 
and  rest  the  back  of  the  neck  on  it,  when  bifing  the  legs 
over  the  bar  on  which  your  neck  rests,  thereby  causing 
the  body  to  rise  with  them,  as  in  fig.  77,  and  by  letting 
go  yonr  hands  when  the  whole  body  is  nearly  over  the 
second  bar,  you  will  ahght  safely  on  your  feet. 

This  exercise  should  at  first  be  practised  with  the  lun- 
gers on,  until  you  have  sufficient  courage  to  do  it  by  your- 
self. It  must  be  done  tolerably  quick,  otherwise  youi-  legs 
will  not  be  forward  enough  to  fall  when  you  let  go  your 
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hands,  and  the  consequences  may  he  somewhat  disagree^ 
able,  though  it  is  a very  neat  exercise  if  performed  with 
agility  and  without  fear. 

42.  The  Sausage.  Spine  practice. — Mount  between  the 
bars  about  the 
middle,  with  the 
fingers  on  the 
outside,  bend  up 
the  legs  and  hitch 
the  toes  over 
them  behind  the 
hands,  letting 
them  point  out- 
wards. Now  pass 
the  hands  farther 
towards  their 
ends  of  the  bars, 
and  when  they 
and  the  feet  are 
sufficiently  far  apart,  let  the  body  sink  down  as  low  as 
possible  ; in  fact,  when  in  this  position  you  must  occupy 
as  great  a length  of  the  bars  as  possible,  by  working  the 
hands  forward  and  the  toes  backward  (see  fig.  78). 

The  pupil  must  now  endeavour  to  rise,  which  at  first 
he  vdll  not  be  able  to  do  properly,  for  he  will  either  not 
be  able  to  rise  at  all,  or  else  he  will  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  to  let  his  toes  drop  ofi'  from  the  bars  ; yet  after  a 
little  perseverance  the  difficulty  will  be  easily  overcome, 
as  the  whole  secret  rests  in  the  muscles  and  spine,  which 
will  be  put  to  their  full  test.  It  is  accompHshed  by  first 
raising  the  head  and  shoulders  above  the  bars  by  bend- 
ing the  ai’ni.s,  when  the  elbows  are  to  be  brought  upper- 
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most ; after  that  is  achieved,  the  rest  is  easy.  Until  able 
to  do  it  otherwise,  one  arm  may  he  brought  up  at  a time. 

Fig.  78. 


hut  this  should  not  he  attempted  after  the  first  few 
attempts. 

This  exercise  should  be  so  persevered  in,  that  when 
accomplished,  a weight  may  he  placed  in  the  hollow  of 
the  back,  and  gradually  increased;  and  the  steadier 
this  feat  is  done  the  sooner  ^vill  the  difiiculty  be 
overcome. 

43.  The  Bridge.  Spine,  leg,  and  arm  practice. — Sit 
•on  one  of  the  bars  with  your  legs  between  them,  rest 
your  hands  on  the  same  bar  yon  sit  on,  with  the  fingers 
on  the  inside.  Carry  your  body  forward  so  as  to  sup- 
port it  by  the  knees  on  the  other  bar,  straighten  your 
arms,  lean  the  head  hack,  and  by  lifting  one  leg  at  a 
time,  rest  the  feet  on  the  bar,  and  bring  the  body  as 
straight  as  possible. 

In  order  to  dismount  from  the  bars,  or  rather  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge,  spring  with  your  feet  sufiiciently 
strongly  to  carry  them  over  your  head,  keeping  the 
arms  a little  bent,  and  alight  on  the  gi’ound. 
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In  peiforming  this  finish,  assist  yourself  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  hands ; after  a little  practice  it  will 
become  quite  easy,  and  you  may  then  add  a weight  to 
the  body,  as  described  in  No.  3,  page  126,  thereby  trying 
the  strength  of  the  bridge. 

44.  The  Pancake.  Arm  practice. — Mount  between  the 
bars  as  in  No.  1,  and  swing  until  your  body  in  the 
backward  swing  be  parallel  with  the  bars  (see  fig.  62), 
or  until  you  think  you  can  hold  on  to  the  bars  no  longer  ; 
when  such  is  the  case,  release  your  hold  and  endeavour, 
whilst  in  the  air,  to  clap  the  hands  (see  fig.  79),  and  on 


falling  catch  hold  of  the  bars  agaiu  without  allowing  the 
feet  to  touch  the  ground,  repeating  the  exercise  at  least 
three  times  without  resting.  It  will  make  the  arms 
ache  at  first,  but,  notwithstanding  that,  it  is  to  be  easily 
achieved. 

45.  The  Exchange.  Arm  practice. — Suspend  yourself 
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between  the  bars  hear  the  centre  of  them,  and  with  a 
sndden  twisting  motion  of  the  body,  aided  by  a spring 
with  the  ■wrists,  let  go  the  bars,  and  endeavour,  by 
turning  half  round  and  catching  hold  of  them  again 
with  both  hands,  to  face  the  opposite  ends  ; thus  the  bar 
that  was  pre'viously  held  by  the  right  hand  will  now  be 
held  by  the  left,  and  vice  versa.  This  exercise  might  be 
advantageously  repeated  three  or  four  times  wdthout 
resting  or  letting  the  feet  touch  the  ground. 

46.  Leg  and  Spine  Practice. — Stand  between  the  bars, 
place  the  hands  on  them,  jump  up,  but  in  so  doing  give 
tbe  body  a turn  half  round,  and  sitting  on  either  bar,  at 
the  same  time  letting  go  with  the  hands,  hitch  the  feet 
under  the  opposite  bar,  and,  as  it  were,  throw  the  body 
backwards,  letting  it  drop  as  low  as  possible,  with  the 
arms  extended  well  over  the  head ; then,  with  a sudden 
impetus,  bring  the  body  up,  place  the  hands  on  the  front 
bar,  leaning  well  forward  npon  it  to  enable  you  to  bring 
up  the  legs  behind,  when,  -^vith  a slight  spring  -with  the 
arms,  carry  them  backwards  over  the  bar,  letting  go 
your  hold  and  alighting  on  the  ground. 

This  is  a very  clever  exercise,  and  must  be  well 
practised  to  be  able  to  do  it  neatly,  as  the  legs  are  not 
to  be  carried  on  one  side,  but  bent  under  only  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  clear  the  bar. 

47.  To  Circle  the  Bar  (No.  1).  Wrist  practice. — This 
exercise  does  not  in  itself  differ  from  that  done  on  the 
horizontal  bar,  but,  in  accomplishing  it  here,  the  rise 
must  not  only  be  done  very  slowly,  but  the  legs  must  be 
kept  perfectly  straight,  as  in  Ex.  50,  page  60,  as  in  carry- 
ing them  up  and  over  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch 
the  opposite  bar,  neither  must  the  ’head  touch  it  on 
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rising;  this  is  easily  prevented  by  carrying  the  body 
well  round  the  bar  while  doing  the  exercise. 

48.  To  Circle  the  Bar  (No.  2).  Wrist  fractice. — Proceed 
ndth  the  last  exercise,  and  on  the  body  dropping  below 
the  bar  again,  let  it  swing  towards  the  other,  when  give 
a slight  jump  or  forward  motion,  by  letting  go  with  the 
hands,  and,  without  touching  the  ground  with  the  feet, 
grasp  the  opposite  one,  then  circle  that  as  before,  guard- 
ing against  touching  the  bar  behind  with  the  feet  on 
carrying  them  over.  To  continue  this  exercise  achieve 
Ex.  41,  page  65,  when  it  may  be  repeated  ad  Ubitvm. 

49.  The  Front  Horizontal  (No.  1). , Spine  and  muscle 
practice. — Grasp  the  ends  of  the  bars  with  the  fingers 
uppermost,  and,  stooping  down,  until  the  arms  are 
straight,  carry  the  legs  straight  out  in  front,  when  raise 
them  and  the  body  up  until  they  assume  the  required 
position  as  described  in  Ex.  107,  page  100  (see  fig.  60). 

50.  The  Back  Horizontal.  Spine  and  muscle  practice. 
— Grasp  the  ends  of  the  bars  with  the  fingers  upper- 
most, sink  down  and  carrying  the  legs  out  in  front  and 
raise  them  and  the  body  upright  as  in  Ex.  106,  page  100, 
then,  keeping  the  whole  of  the  body  perfectly  straight, 
gradually  lower  it  until  it  assumes  the  position  shown  in 
fig.  49. 

51.  The  Balance.  Wrist  and  muscle  practice. — Mount 
between  the  bars,  and  bending  the  legs  up  behind,  at 
the  same  time  lifting  the  body  up,  bring  the  knees  upon 
them,  letting  the  toes  point  outward,  and  kneel. 

Now  lean  forward,  and  rest  the  right  shoulder  on  the 
right-hand  bar,  as  close  to  the  hand  as  possible,  then 
gradually  raise  your  legs  into  the  air  until  they  are 
perfectly  straight  and  perpendicular  to  the  bars,  when. 
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after  having  rested  thus  for  a short  time,  grasp  the  bars 
very  firmly,  and  with  a slow  motion  -\\dth  the  arms  carry 
yom-  body,  without  altering  its  position,  across  the  width 
of  the  bars  (fig.  80),  and  rest  the  left  shoulder  on  the 
other  bar. 

Fig.  80. 


This  exercise  should  he  done  as  often  as  convenient, 
without  allondug  the  legs  to  be  bent.  The  wrists  will 
here  be  tried  very  much,  but  will  afterwards  be  found 
to  have  gained  strength  in  doing  it. 
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Should  the  gymnast  he  so  unfortunate  as  to  over- 
balance himself,  he  will  do  well  to  practise  the  next 
exercise. 

52.  To  Roll  along  the  Bars  (No.  1). — Proceed  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Arm  Swing,  No.  11,  page  133,  with  the  face 
towards  the  length  of  the  bars,  and  when  the  body  is 
sufficiently  high  in  the  haclmard  swing  to  allow  it  to 
fall  over,  let  go  with  the  hands,  stretch  the  arms  out, 
and  replace  them  on  the  bars  in  front  as  soon  as  able,  and 
continue  the  exercise  to  the  end. 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  on  the  body  going  over,  the 
elbows  are  lifted  from  the  bars,  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  will  be  on  the  hands  and  waists,  consequently  the 
hands  must  not  let  go  their  hold  until  the  arms  again 
touch  the  bars ; it  is  then  that  they  are  to  be  stretched  out, 
and  without  any  fear  of  faUing,  as  the  hands  have  to 
gi’asp  the  bar  again  almost  immediately  after  they  have 
let  it  go  behind,  the  movement  being  simultaneously 
from  back  to  front. 

It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that  in  carrying  the 
body  up  and  over,  the  legs  must  be  bent  at  the  hips,  and 
kept  .straight,  and  close  to  the  body.  This  lessening 
the  distance  the  legs  have  to  go  enables  the  body  to  be 
carried  over  much  slower  and  easier. 

This  exercise  may  with  safety  be  repeated  three  times, 
and  in  carrying  the  body  over  it  will  be  well  to  bend  it 
at  the  hips,  and  not  to  keep  the  legs  too  straight  and 
stiff. 

53.  To  RoU  along  the  Bars  (No.  2).— This  exercise 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  reverse  motion  of  the 
last,  but  it  requh'es  a greater  amount  of  energy  to  carry 
the  legs  over.  It  must  be  commenced  at  the  ends  of  the 
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bars  witb  tbe  back  towards  tbeu’  length,  the  bands 
grasping  them  as  in  tbe  latter  position  in  tbe  last  exer- 
cise. Tbe  body  must  be  carried  over  in  tbe  forward  swing, 
tbe  legs  being  carried  with  a much  sti’onger  impetus, 
working  tbe  body  steadily  over  by  tbe  aid  of  tbe  arms ; 
and,  as  in  tbe  previous  exercise,  no  fear  need  be  enter- 
tained of  falbng,  for,  as  in  all  similar  exercises,  energy 
and  perseverance,  intermmgled  with  a certain  amount 
of  British  pluck,  are  all  that  is  required. 

When  this  and  tbe  former  exercise  can  be  both  done 
fi’eely,  they  might  be  very  advantageously  combined,  to 
vary  tbe  monotony  of  either  of  them  alone,  by  rolling 
forward  and  backward  alternately  two  or  three  times,  or 
two  or  three  times  one  way  and  then  tbe  same  tbe  other. 
This  makes  a very  pleasing  and  clever  feat,  more 
especially  if  tbe  gymnast  be  well  up  in  it. 

54.  To  Roll  along  tbe  Bars  (No.  3). — Proceed  as 
described  in  tbe  last  two  exercises,  but  on  gi’asping 
tbe  bars,  instead  of  letting  the  arms  be  in  tbe  position 
therein  stated,  let  tbe  elbows  project  so  much  over  them 
that  tbe  body  shall  rest  solely  on  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe 
arms,  as  close  to  tbe  shoulders  as  tbe  width  of  tbe  bars 
and  tbe  age  of  tbe  gymnast  will  admit,  tbe  band  then 
gi’asping  them  more  at  tbe  side ; now,  on  carrying 
tbe  legs  up  and  tbe  body  over,  tbe  roll  will  be  entirely 
on  that  part  where  tbe  bars  rest;  consequently,  some  five 
or  six  revolutions  can  be  easily  made  each  way  in  suc- 
cession without  any  fear  of  roUing  oflT,  which  makes  this 
method  a decided  improvement,  as  tbe  shoulders  remain 
iu  tbe  same  position  tbi-ougbout,  tbe  bands  being,  as  in 
tbe  last,  released  of  their  bold  as  soon  as  possible. 

55.  Tbe  Forward  Somersault.  Wrist  and  spine  prac- 
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tlce^ — Tills  is  another  feat  generally  effected  at  the  end 
of  any  exercise  that  takes  the  gymnast  to  the  ends  of  the 
bars  (see  Ex.  36,  page  150).  It  is  a veiy  brilliant  finish, 
and  is  not  near  so  difficult  to  achieve  as  would  seem  on 
reference  to  the  illustration  (fig.  81). 

When  the  ends 
of  the  bars  are 
reached  let  the 
hands  grasp  them 
firmly,  or,  if  pre- 
ferred, they  may 
he  capped  as  de- 
scribed in  the  exer- 
cise above  referred 
to  in  page  150; 
then  lean  a little 
forward,  and  bring 
the  body  with  the 
legs  up  behind, 
and  bend  the  latter 
over  the  head,  in 
doing  which  bend  the  arms.  This  will  cause  the  shoulders 
to  come  between  the  bars  ; then,  when  yon  find  yourself 
neai-ly  overbalanced,  give  a shght  spring  with  the  wrists, 
let  go  your  hold  of  the  bars,  and  yon  will  alight  on  the 
ground,  but  in  so  doing  keep  the  toes  pointed  to  the 
ground,  and  bend  the  legs  a little. 

Many,  especially  beginners,  prefer  to  achieve  this  ex- 
ercise after  a slight  swing ; this  will  certainly  enable  the 
gymnast  to  carry  his  legs  over  better,  but  in  so  doing  the 
swing  must  not  be  too  strong,  or  the  head  is  very  likely  to 
go  much  farther  than  was  bargained  for,  and  may  cause 


Fig.  81. 
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him  to  measure  his  length  on  the  ground ; therefore,  if 
possible,  do  it  ’svithont. 

Do  not  mind  if,  in  endeavouring  to  keep  yourself  on 
your  feet  after  reaching  the  ground,  you  fall  forward  or 
backward  (the  latter  happens  if  you  let  go  your  hold 
too  soon)  ; for,  after  you  have  accomplished  it  at  least 
five  or  six  times,  you  will  be  more  eager  to  go  on  to  the 
next,  although  it  may  be  somewhat  more  difficult. 

After  the  above  has  been  practised  and  the  gymnast 
is  sure  of  doing  it,  it  may  ■with  safety  be  done  on  the 
middle  of  the  bars.  The  first  time  this  is  done  it  must  be 
with  a determination  to  succeed,  or  a blow  on  some  part 
of  the  body  may  be  the  consequence ; but  on  letting 
go  the  bars  hold  up  the  hands,  keep  the  legs  together, 
and  do  not  carry  yourself  over  too  far,  and  all  -will  go 
well. 

56.  The  Backward  Somersault. — This  exercise  is  also 
performed  at  the  end  of  the  exercises  mentioned  in  the 
last,  but  it  is  first  necessary  to  reverse  the  position  of 
the  body,  viz.  the  face  towards  the  length  of  the  bars, 
then  lean  the  head  back,  and  bring  the  legs  over,  as  in 
the  last,  but  vnth  a much  stronger  impetus,  the  move- 
ment being  similar  to  that  in  Ex.  53,  page  161  ; but  on 
letting  go  with  your  hands,  endeavour  to  carry  yourself 
as  far  from  the  bars  as  you  can,  which  might  be  done, 
after  practising  it  a few  times,  by  bringing  the  legs 
over  a little  quicker,  and  like-wise  letting  go  your  hands 
a little  sooner  than  in  the  last,  and  yon  -will  be  carried 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  bars  if  you  should  at  any  time 
miss  yoiir  footing  on  alighting. 

Keep  your  legs  together,  and  the  toes  pointing  to 
the  ground,  in  this  and  the  last  feat. 
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57.  The  Hand  Balance,  or  To  Stand  on  the  Hands 
(No.  1).  Arm  and  tvrist  practice. — Proceed  as  in  No. 
51,  and  after  having  fairly  balanced  yourself  as  there 
described,  bring  your  body  equi-distant  between  the 
bars,  and  gradually  raise  it  by  straightening  the  arms, 
when  bend  the  body  a little  back,  to  ensure  a good 
balance  (see  fig.  82). 

Stay  in  that  position  for  Fig.  82. 

a short  time,  then  lower 
yourself  again,  and  finish 
■\vith  some  showy  exercise. 

58.  The  Hand  Balance, 
or  To  Stand  on  the  Hands 
(No.  2).  Arm  and  iirist 
p>ractice.  — After  having 
practised  the  above  for 
some  time,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  gymna.st  to  mount 
between  the  bars,  swing 
very  high,  especially  in 
the  backward  swing,  and 
on  the  legs  going  over  the 
head  to  lower  the  body  a 
little  by  bending  the  arms. 

The  greatest  balance  is  ne- 
cessary in  doing  this,  as  one 
is  liable  to  be  too  anxious, 
and  overbalance  himself 
when  least  expected  ; but  if, 
in  achieving  this  exercise, 
the  body  be  a little  bent,  it  will  make  it  much  easier  for 
the  learner  to  balance  himself  in  carrying  it  into  efiect. 
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when  the  body  might  he  raised  until  the  arms  are 
perfectly  straight,  yet  after  a little  practice  it  could  be 
accomplished  -without  bending  the  arms  at  all,  which 
Avonld  certainly  give  it  a better  effect. 

59.  To  Walk  on  the  Hands.  Arm  and  wrist  practice. 
— Proceed  as  last  described,  and  move  the  hands  alter- 
nately along  the  bars.  This  should  be  frequently  prac- 
tised, as  only  constant  perseverance  will  enable  the 
difficulty  to  be  overcome.  Short  steps  should  be  always 
taken,  or,  in  an  over  desire  to  accomphsh  it  by  taking 
long,  and  consequently  uneven  steps,  the  exercise  -will 
be  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  to  achieve,  even  to 
more  advanced  gymnasts. 

60.  La  Planche  (No.  1).  8pi/ne,  shoulder,  and  muscle 
practice;  slow  movement. — Mount  between  the  bars  at 
the  ends,  -with  the  face  towards  their  length,  and  bend- 
ing the  arms  up  and  turning  the  hands  back,  cap  the 
ends  of  the  bars,  i.e.  let  the  palms  of  the  hands  rest 
upon  the  ends,  and  the  fingers  clasp  it  downwards,  as  far 
as  practicable.  Now,  taking  a step  forward,  if  required 
to  straighten  the  arms,  without  altering  the  relative 
positions  of  the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  one  to  the  other, 
lean  well  and  slowly  forward,  bending  the  arms  only  at 
the  wrists,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  legs  up  behind 
until  the  arms  rest  firmly  upon  the  bars,  when  the  body 
will  be  in  the  position  represented  in  fig.  83,  and  per- 
fectly even  and  parallel  with  them.  This,  as  well  as 
the  next,  is  a very  clever,  though  difficult  exercise,  and 
requires  great  practice  and  strength  of  muscle  to  accom- 
plish it  to  perfection. 

61.  La  Planche  (No.  2).  Spine,  arm,  and  muscle 
practice ; slmv  movement. — This  exercise  consists  of  lean- 
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ing  tlie  iipp6r  part  of  tlie  Body  so  mucli  forward  as  to 
coiuiterbalance  the  lower  part  when  raised. 

Mount  between  the  bars,  and  grasp  them  firmly  with 
the  fingers  on  the  outside,  and  the  thumb  inside,  then 

Fig.  83. 


lean  gradually  forward  by  bending  the  arms  a little  only 
at  the  elbow,  at  the  same  time  raising  the  body  and  legs 
up  behind,  as  in  Ex.  132,  page  116,  when  the  whole  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fore-arms,  should  be  parallel 
with  the  bars.  (See  fig.  83.) 

This  is  a very  clever,  though  difficult  exercise,  and 
hke  the  last  (to  which  again  refer),  requires  practice  and 
great  strength  of  muscle  to  achieve  it. 

62.  The  Front  Horizontal  (No.  2).  Spine,  muscle, 
and  lorist  practice. — Proceed  with  the  last  exercise  but 
one,  and,  instead  of  resting  the  upper  parts  of  the  arms 
on  the  hars,  allow  them  and  the  shoulders  to  pass 
between  them  as  far  as  able,  but  still  keeping  the  fore- 
arms on  them.  The  feet  having  been  kept  off"  the  ground 
in  the  mean  time,  and  perfectly  straight  with  the  body. 
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they  are  to  be  brought  up  and  over,  and  being  carried 
between  the  bars,  they  are  gradually  lowered  until  they 
assume  the  front  horizontal  position  as  required.  But 
perhaps  the  more  difibcult  part  of  the  exercise  is  to  follow, 
viz.  to  bring  the  body  and  legs  back  again,  without 
altering  then’  relative  positions  ; this,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult, is  only  to  he  mastered  by  practice,  it  being  one  that 
requires  a great  amount  of  strength  in  the  muscles  of 
the  arm,  &c.,  to  be  able  to  achieve  it  freely,  and  without 
the  least  hesitation  or  overstraining  on  the  part  of  the 
gymnast. 

63.  La  Planche  (No.  3),  Spine,  arm,  and  mtiscle 
practice ; slow  movement. — IMount  between  the  bars, 
and,  turning  the  hands  backward,  gi’asp  the  bars  with 
the  fingers  on  the  inside,  and  the  thumb  outside,  then 
sink  forward,  as  in  Ex.  59,  page  166,  until  the  fore-arms 
rest  well  on  the  bars,  with  the  shoulders  down  between 
them,  and  the  body  in  the  position  of  the  Back  Horizontal. 
Now  for  the  tidal  of  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  viz.  to 
rise  up  again  into  the  former  position,  -without  altering 
the  position  of  the  body,  otherwise  than  the  raising  of 
the  head  and  shoulders  -will  require,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  nothing  less  than  continual  perseverance  and  practice 
will  enable  it  to  be  overcome. 

64.  The  Stooping  Walk  (No.  2).  Wrist,  arm,  and 
muscle  practice ; slow  movement. — Mount  between  the 
bars  at  the  ends,  -with  the  face  towards  their  length,  and 
pass  the  right  hand  about  a foot  in  advance  of  the  left, 
then  let  the  body  sink  by  bending  the  arms,  and  draw  it 
gradually  towards  the  right,  at  the  same  time  letting  go 
with  the  left  hand,  and  di’opping  the  arm  straight  do-\ra 
under  the  bar,  when  the  body  will  be  supported  by  the 
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right  arm  only,  wliicli  must  still  be  bent  (but  this  is  only 
while  the  left  arm  is  being  passed  on  in  advance),  and 
bringing  it  up  in  front,  regTasp  the  bar,  when  raise  the 
body  up  above  the  bars,  sinking  doAvn  again  directly;  let 
go  with  the  right  hand,  drop  it  underneath  as  before, 
pass  it  to  the  front,  and  repeat  the  exercise  to  the  end  of 
the  bars,  raising  the  body,  and  lowering  it  again  between 
each  step.  This,  if  neatly  done,  makes  a very  pretty  and 
showy  exercise,  though  at  first  difficult  to  achieve ; yet 
it  is  of  infinite  benefit  to  those  parts  chiefiy  brought  into 
use,  as  the  wiist,  arm,  &c. 

65.  The  Slow  Upward  Movement  (No.  1).  Wrist 
practice. — To  facihtate  and  expedite  the  accomphshing 
of  this,  to  beginners,  most  difficult  and  trying  exercise,  it 
being  done  solely  by  the  strength  of  the  wrists,  it  has 
been  divided  into  three  exercises,  each  of  which  may  be 
practised  as  a complete  one  in  itself. 

Mount  between  the  bars,  vdth  the  face  towards  their 
length,  letting  the  balls  of  the  hands  be  a little  over 
the  ends,  but  not  too  far,  and  the  bars  firmly  grasped, 
the  fingers  being  on  the  outside,  and  tending,  as  the 
exercise  is  proceeded  with,  towards  the  to]D,  the  thumb 
being  inside.  Sink  down  by  bending  the  arms,  allowing 
the  elbows  to  fall  with  the  body,  as  in  fig.  84,  keeping 
the  head  forward  and  the  chin  out ; when  that  point  is 
attaiired,  rise  (perhaps  with  some  little  assistance  at  first) 
into  the  upright  position  again,  and  practise  it  until  able 
to  do  it  easily  before  attempting  to  proceed  -with  the 
next. 

Although  this  greatly  resembles  the  Rise  and  Fall 
exercise  (No.  24,  page  143),  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert 
it  here,  not  only  from  the  diSerence  in  the  position  of 
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the  hands  and  body,  but  from  its  connection  with  the 
two  following  exercises,  of  which  it  forms  a part. 

66.  The  Slow  Upward  Movement  (No.  2).  Wrist 
j?iQ  practice.  — Proceed 

noth  the  last  exercise, 
and  this  time  drop 
the  elbows  as  low  as 
possible  below  the 
bars,  still  keeping 
the  body  in  the  same 
position ; the  wrists 
will  now  be  so  bent 
over  the  ends  of  the 
bars  that  the  body 
■will  seem  to  hang 
from  them.  On  carry- 
ing the  elbows  down 
the  fingers  shonld  be 
bronght  somewhat 
over  the  bars,  to  have 
a greater  pnrchase 
to  rise  again,  which 
mnst  be  done  very 
slowly — the  slower  the  better,  and  well  persevered  in 
before  attempting  to  continue  the  movement,  as  in  the 
next  exercise. 

67.  The  Slow  Upward  Movement  (No.  3).  Wrist 
practice. — Having  completely  mastered  the  two  previous 
exercises  as  there  given,  let  the  gymnast,  now  that  his 
elbows  are  below  the  bars,  let  the  body  chop,  by  straight- 
ening the  anns,  as  low  as  possible  (fig.  85)  ; shonld  there 
not  be  room  enough  for  his  legs,  they  may  be  either  ex- 
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tended  out  in  front,  or  else  bent  underneath  at  the  knees  ; 
in  either  case,  they  must  on  no  account  touch  the  ground. 
Every  movement  in  Fig.  85. 

these  three  exercises, 
which  though  when 
combined  form  but  one, 
should  be  done  as  slowly 
as  possible  ; the  gym- 
nast win  therefore  be 
now  requmed  to  bi’ing 
the  whole  of  the  muscles 
of  his  arms  and  wrists 
into  use  to  raise  his 
body  up  again,  and  some 
slight  assistance  in  the 
way  of  a gentle  lift 
under  the  armpits,  at 
first,  may  be  the  means 
of  his  overcoming  the 
difficulty  much  sooner 
than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  or  at  least  until  he 
attains  the  position  de- 
scribed in  the  last  exercise,  which,  in  returning,  is  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole,  and  when  so  completely 
master  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  raise  and  lower  himself 
with  ease,  he  Avould  do  well,  as  a brilhant  finish,  first  to 
achieve  ‘ La  Planche,’  page  166,  then  raise  himself  up 
into  a hand  balance  (Ex.  57,  page  166).  Either  or  both 
would  be  very  appropriate. 

The  gymnast  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  in  performing 
this  and  the  two  previous  exercises,  the  main  strength 
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must  be  in  tbe  wrists,  and  tbat,  as  in  the  second  and 
third  movements,  that  of  lowering  the  elbows  and  body 
below  the  bars,  they  are  so  bent  over  the  ends,  as  before 
stated,  that  the  body,  as  it  were,  seems  to  hang  from 
them,  although  the  hands  are  still  grasping  them. 

These  exercises  must  be  jserseveringly  practised  until 
able  to  lower  the  body  as  required,  viz.  slowly  and 
steadily,  or  they  vdll  never  be  accomphshed  as  they 
ought  to  be,  for  it  will  not  do  to  let  it  be  done  by  sudden 
movements,  as  that  will  not  only  wholly  destroy  its 
effect  as  an  exercise  on  the  whole,  but  it  will  do  the 
gymnast  no  good  in  thus  performing  it,  though  the 
body  will  of  necessity  di’op  somewhat  suddenly  at  first, 
but  by  constant  perseverance  the  difficulty  vill,  if 
there  be  any  muscle  at  all  in  the  arms  of  the  performer, 
be  soon  overcome ; therefore  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
slower  it  is  done,  the  more  gracefnl  and  difficult  vill  it 
appear. 

Instead  of  first  lowering  the  body  as  above  stated,  and 
then  raising  it,  the  gymnast  may  reverse  it  b}’"  first 
hanging  down  from  the  ends  of  the  bars,  and  then,  mth- 
out  lowering  the  body  at  all,  he  can,  as  a variation, 
achieve  the  two  exercises  before  referred  to. 

68.  Pumping  Movement  (No.  2).  Competition  prac- 
tice.— Mount  between  the  bars  in  the  middle  of  them, 
the  movements  required  being  very  similar  to  those  given 
in  Ex.  34,  page  149,  but  here  the  gjmnast  must  swing 
and  sink  on  the  legs  rising  up  in  front,  raising  the  body 
again  directly,  by  straightening  the  arms,  on  the  legs 
going  in  the  backward  swing,  when  the  body  and  legs 
must  be  well  raised  behind,  like  that  shoum  in  fig.  73, 
then  let  the  body  drop  without  bending  the  arms  until 
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the  legs  rise  up  in  front  again,  when  the  exercise  is  to  be 
repeated  in  all  three  times. 

Having  accomplished  the  above,  he  now  proceeds  with 
the  second  part  of  the  exercise,  viz.  continue  the  swing, 
and  sinking  the  body  on  the  legs  dropping  from  behind ; 
strengthening  the  arms  again  on  their  being  carried  up 
in  front  (Ex.  33,  page  148),  which  must  here  be  done 
as  high  as  possible,  when,  giving  the  body  a backward 
swing,  the  exercise  can  be  continued  as  before,  viz.  three 
times. 

This  is  a very  tedious  and  difficult  exercise  to  begin- 
ners, owing  chiefly  to  the  hands  not  having  to  shift  their 
position,  as  in  the  former  exercise,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  is  frequently  given  as  a set 
exercise  to  test  the  capabilities  of  gymnasts  in  competi- 
tions, or  otherwise  achieved  by  the  gymnasts  themselves 
when  exercising  for  style  or  neatness  of  performance,  for 
it  will  look  nothing  unless  the  legs  are  cai’ried  well  above 
the  head,  either  back  or  front,  and  the  body  sunk  well 
each  time. 

69.  Wrist,  Arm,  and  Muscle  Practice.— Mount  be- 
tween the  bars,  and  sink  as  in  the  Rise  and  Fall  exercise, 
page  142,  then,  by  straightening  the  arms  as  much  as 
you  can,  lower  the  body  below  them,  turning  it  on  one 
side  (the  right  first),  letting  go  with  the  left  hand,  but 
■without  remo-ving  it  from  the  bar ; this  will  allow  the 
hand  to  be  over  on  the  bar,  when  regrasp  it,  and,  sinking 
the  body  still  lower,  bring  the  body  over  as  in  Ex.  21, 
page  140.  As  in  the  last,  the  difficult  part  is  to  follow, 
viz.  to  bring  the  body  back  again,  and  by  again  rolling 
the  hand,  only  the  reverse  way,  raise  the  body  above  the 
bars  again  into  its  foimer  position. 
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This  will  be  found  to  be  a very  tedious,  difficult,  and 
trying  exercise  throughout,  the  chief  difficulty  lying, 
not  in  lowering  the  body,  or  carrying  it  over  and  back 
again,  but  in  keeping  the  wi-ist  of  the  left  arm  on  the 
bar  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  on  no  account  allowins: 
it  to  be  lifted  from,  or  slip  off  the  bar,  while  turning 
the  hand  over  either  way.  Perseverance  and  patience 
are  the  essentials  required  for  a gymnast  to  become 
master  of  this  most  difficult  exercise;  and  when  able  to  do 
it  as  above,  let  it  be  repeated  mth  the  other  arm. 

70.  The  Slow  Upward  Movement  (No.  4).  Wrist 
practice. — The  gynmast  must  mount  in  the  middle  of  the 
bars,  and  proceed  slowly  to  caiTy  Exercises  G5,  66,  and  67, 
pages  169  and  170,  into  effect.  If  preferred,  he  may  prac- 
tise each  division,  as  in  the  aforesaid  exercises,  in  the 
order  they  are  placed.  This  Avill  enable  him  to  understand 
the  required  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  better,  as 
he  will  soon  find  that,  although  the  exercise  itself  is  the 
same,  the  execution  of  it  will  be  more  difficult,  as  the 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  hands  will  cause  the 
gymnast  to  bend  his  elbows  closer  to  his  sides,  while 
lowering  his  body  between  the  bars  ; besides  which,  his 
hands  being  then  tu’-ned  out,  his  wrists  -vvill  be  hkewise 
turned  out,  as  well  as  down.  This  evil  may  be  in  part 
remedied  by  his  bringing  his  hands  up  on  the  top  of  the 
bars  (fig.  84)  as  the  body  is  lowered,  carrying  them  over 
on  the  outside  as  his  body  is  again  raised,  thereby  getting 
a greater  purchase  to  bring  the  elbows  up  on  assuming  his 
original  position.  This  exercise  needs  but  a little  prac- 
tice, if  the  previous  ones  can  be  achieved  easily. 
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THE  EINGS. 

BemarJcs. — The  advantage  which  this  apparatas  has 
over  the  two  previous  ones  is  that,  fi'om  its  being  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  it  can  be  used  almost  every- 
where, even  in  a passage  about  three  feet  wide,  room  to 
swing  to  and  fro  being  the  chief  requisite.  There  is 
scarcely  a part  of  the  body,  from  the  hands  to  the  feet, 
that  is  not  brought  into  use  by  practising  upon  the  Rings, 
and  the  exhilarating  effects  of  being  earned  backward 
and  forward  in  the  swing  being  so  well  known  to  every 
one,  what  must  therefore  be  the  additional  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  suspending  the  body  by  the  hands  while 
being  thus  swayed  to  and  fro!  Though  the  exercises 
are  not  so  various  upon  the  Rings  as  upon  the  Trapeze, 
still  gymnasts  will  be  generally  found  jDractising  upon 
them  oftener  ; though  why  that  should  be  I know  not, 
as,  for  my  own  part,  I am  more  partial  to  the  Trapeze 
than  the  Rings. 

Description  op  Apparatus. — The  rings  are  suspended 
by  a rope  (see  page  7)  from  the  ceiling,  of  a sufficient 
length  to  enable  the  gymnast  to  grasp  it  easily,  with  his 
arms  upstretched.  The  langs  may  be  made  to  work  in 
small  rings  at  the  bottom  of  the  ropes,  or  else  con- 
structed after  the  manner  of  a swivel  as  in  fin.  86,  and 
if  preferred,  and  this  would  allow  of  the  rings  being 
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removed  wlieu  required  to  use  tlie  trapeze  in  the  same 
place  "ivithout  removing  the  ropes,  spring  hooks  may  be 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  them  (fig.  86),  and  this  would 
efiFect  a saving  in  the  original  cost, 
as  one  pair  of  ropes  would  then 
suffice.  The  shape  of  the  rings  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  most  com- 
fortable to  the  hands  are  those  called 
the  stirrup  shape  (vide  fig.  86), 
though  many  prefer  them  to  be  per- 
fectly round.  The  size  of  the  former 
may  be  about  foui'  inches  and  a half 
V internal  diameter,  and  about  as  deep, 
jj  while  the  diameter  of  the  latter  are 
generally  about  six  inches.  The 
price  of  those  shown  in  the  illustration  will  be  about  15s. ; 
if  covered  with  leather,  a few  shillings  more.  Though 
they  are  higher  in  price  than  the  plain  hand  rings,  they 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  they  are  the  most  improved  shape. 
The  price  of  the  ropes  would  depend  upon  their  size  and 
length.  The  hooks  to  hang  them  from  must  not  be 
forgotten,  but  the  whole  complete  would  not  cost  more 
than  30s.,  or  about  11.  for  the  plain  rings. 

EXERCISES  OX  THE  RIXGS. 

1.  The  Barber’s  Curl  (No.  1).  Shoulder,  vrrist,  and 
imiscle  2>ractice. — It  vull  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
description  of  this  exercise,  as  it  has  been  ah-eady  given 
in  No.  21,  page  140,  the  only  difference  between  the 
two  being,  that  in  this  the  rings  are  grasped  instead  of 
the  bars  in  the  other  ; added  to  which,  the  liability  of  the 
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ropes  to  sway  to  and  fro  ; they  must  therefore  he  kept 
perfectly  steady  while  achieving  it.  Bring  np  the  legs 
as  before  (fig.  87),  and  if  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  body 

should  he  lowered  so  as  to  let 
it  and  the  arms  be  nearly  as 
straight  as  they  were  before 
starting,  though  it  will  be 
somewhat  more  difficult  to 
bring  the  body  back  again. 
But  a little  assistance,  by  hav- 
ing a hand  placed  under  each 
foot,  and  only  having  the  body 
raised  as  much  as  needed,  will 
cause  that  difficulty  to  be  soon 
overcome,  especially  if  the 
body  be  kept  well  bent  at  the 
hips  on  returning,  practice 
being  the  thing  mostly  re- 
quired. 

2.  Simplicity  (No.  1).  Quick  movement. — Grrasp  the 
rings,  one  in  each  hand,  as  in  the  last,  and  carry  up  the 
legs  as  therein  stated,  only  in  this  it  must  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  on  the  feet  coming  over,  and  the 
body  dropping,  let  go  the  ropes  suddenly,  and  you  will 
alight  on  your  feet  on  the  ground.  But,  just  for  the  first 
time  only,  the  lungers  may  be  used,  for  if  the  gymnast 
will  but  exert  himself  in  bringing  up  his  legs  as  required, 
he  •will  find  that,  difficult  as  it  may  seem,  especially  to 
beginners,  there  is  not  one  more  simple  when  accom- 
plished ; therefore,  the  quicker  it  is  done  the  more  likely 
is  he  to  succeed,  the  chief  point  being  to  let  go  the  rings 
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just  as  tlie  legs  are  dropping  ; tlie  exact  time  will  soon  be 
learnt. 

3.  Simplicity  (No.  2).  Quick  movement. — This  exer- 
cise, though  somewhat  similar  to  that'  last  described,  will 
be  found,  to  be  a little  more  difficult  to  achieve.  Grasp 

the  rings,  as  therein  stated, 
and  in  bringing  the  legs  over, 
open  them  so  as  to  pass  one 
on  either  side  of  them,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  the  hands 
closer  together  (see  fig.  88)  ; 
then,  when  nearly  over,  let  go 
the  rings  and  alight  on  the 
ground.  It  may  hke'wise  be 
done  with  one  ring  only,  when 
both  hands  must  be  in  the 
same  ring,  the  other  being  held 
on  one  side  while  effecting 
it;  but  either  must  be  done 

4.  The  Everlasting  Curl,  Quick  movement. — Proceed 
as  in  the  last  exercise,  and  on  carrying  the  legs  over  let 
the  feet  touch  the  ground  ; this  mil  give  a twist  to  the 
ropes,  when  give  a slight  spi-ing  forward  and  upward, 
and  repeat  the  exercise  as  often  as  wished,  touching  the 
ground  every  time  the  body  is  carried  over.  The  exercise 
should  likemse  be  practised  backward,  which,  by  thus 
reversing  the  motion  of  the  body,  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
wear  away  the  giddiness  he  is  likely  to  feel  if  he  achieves 
it  in  the  forward  swing  several  times  without  stopping. 

The  rings  must  not  be  let  go  until  the  gymnast  has 
finished,  but  allowed  to  turn  round  as  many  times  as  the 


Fig.  88. 


quickly,  to  succeed. 
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exercise  is  repeated.  (See  description  of  Apparatus, 
page  175.) 

5.  The  Socket.  Shoulder  practice. — This  exercise  differs 
from  the  last,  inasmuch,  as  the  feet  must  not  touch  the 
ground  while  achieving  it,  and  ere  that  can  he  allowed 
the  gymnast  will  have  to  undergo  a very  severe  punish- 
ment, which  I shall  not  here  attempt  to  describe,  hut  will 
leave  him  to  proceed  as  before,  and,  on  the  feet  coming 
down,  spread  the  arms  a little,  one  at  a time,  when  he 
will  find  that  they  will  seem  to  come  out  of  then-  sockets  ; 
hut  heed  it  not,  for  this  exercise,  when  done  tliree  or  four 
times  without  stopping,  will  give  extra  freeness  in  their 
use,  and  likewise  greater  satisfaction  to  any  one  wno  inay 
see  it  done. 

In  doing  this  exercise,  say  three  or  four  times  without 
stopping,  the  feet  are  not  to  touch  the  ground,  under  any 
pretence  whatever ; and  when  able  to  do  it  without  feeling 
the  least  unpleasant  sensation,  I will  leave  the  young- 
gymnast  to  judge  of  the  injuries  or  benefits  obtained  hy 
the  practising  of  it. 

6.  The  Reverse  Socket. — Grasp  the  rings  as  before, 
and  hang  so  as  not  to  let  the  feet  touch  the  ground,  then, 
by  leaning  the  head  and  carrying  the  chest  a little  for- 
ward, and  by  giving  a backward  twist  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder,  allow  the  body  to  assume  the  position  it  attains 
on  achieving  the  Barber’s  Curl  (Ex.  1,  page  176)  after  the 
body  has  been  carried  over,  and  dropped  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. Having  accomplished  this  (to  beginners)  difficulty, 
raise  the  body  backwards,  bending  it  at  the  hips,  and 
allow  it  to  assume  its  original  position  as  at  starting,  when 
the  exercise  may  he  repeated  as  often  as  convenient. 

7.  The  Socket  practice.— Hang  by  the  hands,  as  in  the 
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last  exercise,  and  execute  the  Reverse  Socket ; but,  instead 
of  carrying  tbe  body  up  as  there  stated,  let  it  retui’u  to 
its  original  position  by  effecting  tbe  previous  exercise 
(No.  5),  wbicb  might  be  done  forward  and  backward 
four  or  five  times  in  succession,  but  slowly,  concluding 
with  some  brilliant  and  gi’aceful  achievement. 

8.  The  Letter  L (No.  1).  Leg  practice. — This  exercise 

being  already  described  in  No. 
22,  page  14d,  it  -will  be  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  it  here,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the 
hands  grasp  the  rings  instead 
of  the  bars. 

9.  To  Truss  a Fowl.  Spine 
practice. — This  exercise  has 
been  previously  described  in 
Ex.  17,  page  39,  and  only 
differs  from  it  in  one  respect, 
viz.  that  the  toes,  in  lieu  of 
being  placed  against  the  bar, 
are  hitched  in  the  rings  with 
the  hands. 

The  gymnast,  whilst  accom- 
plishing this  feat,  should  get 
a little  boy  to  suspend  himself 
by  his  arms  around  his  waist, 
which  will  test  the  strength 
of  his  grasp,  and  with  what 
surety  he  can  hang  to  any- 
thing with  his  toes.  He  should 
then  increase  the  weight  until  able  to  bear  one  of  his 
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10.  The  Lift  (No.  1).  Shoulder  and  wrist  ji'eactice ; 

quick  movement. — Grasp  the  rings  and  throw  up  the  legs 
as  before,  hut  in  so  doing  straighten  them  and  keep  them 
upright  between  the  ropes  without  allowing  them  to 
touch,  and  letting  them  and  the  body  be  perfectly  straight 
(see  fig.  89).  While  in  this  inverted  position  pull  youi’- 
self  up  as  far  as  possible,  and  let  your  body  fall  by  sud- 
denly straightening  your  qq 

arms,  but  still  keeping  the 
legs  and  body  in  the  same 
position. 

This  is  a good  exercise 
to  practise,  as  it  not  only 
tends  to  ensure  the  gym- 
nast a firm  and  strong 
grasp,  but  likewise 
strengthens  the  shoulders 
and  wrists  very  materially. 

It  may  likewise  be  accom- 
plished slowly,  as  in  the 
Rise  and  Fall  (Ex.  9,  page 
35),  and  it  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  the  gymnast 
were  he  to  practise  it  both 
ways  alternately. 

11.  The  Stretch  (No.  1). 

Arm  and  muscle  practice. 

— After  rising  as  high  as 
possible,  as  in  Ex.  9,  page 
35,  bring  one  hand  to  the 
front  and  stretch  the  other 
out  (see  fig.  90).  The  ling  in  the  front  must  be  grasped 
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firmly,  whilst  the  other  is  kept  in  the  required  position 
by  the  open  hand,  as  seen  in  fig.  90,  the  fingers  being  ex- 
tended, and  the  whole  strain  falling  on  the  hollow  of  the 
and.  This  should  be  done  with  both  hands  alternately, 
and  the  legs  should,  in  the  meanwhile,  be  kept  perfectly 
straight. 

To  make  this  exercise  more  difficult,  the  hand  in  front 

Fig.  91. 


may  be  carried  more  towards  the  shoulder,  thus  ; the  left 
hand  towards  the  left,  and  the  right  towards  the  right. 
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and  this  should  be  so  practised  that  after  a time  the 
gymnast  can  sustain  himself  as  in  fig.  91,  where  both 
arms  are  extended  at  the  sides.  (See  the  next  exercise.) 

12.  The  Stretch  (No.  2). — Rise  above  the  rings  with 
straight  arms  by  any  method  preferred,  then,  grasping  the 
rings  fiimly,  or  opening  the  hands  as  in  the  last,  gradually 
lower  the  body  by  carrying  them  from  the  sides,  and 
practise  it  until  able  to  suspend  the  body  with  the  arms 
perfectly  straight,  one  with  the  other,  as  in  fig.  91.  This 
bemg  decidedly  the  better  method  of  doing  it,  it  should 
be  weU  persevered  in  until  all  difficulty  be  overcome, 
as  it  tends  to  show  the  strength  of  the  muscle,  more 
especially  if  the  arms  be  bare  up  to  the  shoulder. 

This  exercise  has  ever  been  well  received  at  every 
festival  and  assault-at-arms  the  author  has  attended,  and 
the  lucky  gymnast  * gets  no  more  than  his  due  of  the 
applause  that  has  always  followed  his  exertions  in  fully 
achieving  the  above. 

13.  Arm  Practice  (No.  2)  . — Rise  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  you  to  pass  the  fore-arms  through  the  rings,  letting 
them  go  with  the  hands,  and  stretching  them  out  at 
the  side,  thereby  resting  solely  on  them,  which  should 
be  about  half-way  between  the  elbows  and  the  wrists. 

This  exercise  may  be  varied  by  its  being  performed 
after  the  body  has  been  brought  into  a good  swing. 

14.  The  Change.  Wi~ist  and  muscle  practice. — Raise 
the  body  as  in  the  Rise  and  PaU  (Ex.  9,  page  35),  then, 
bringing  the  right -’h&udL  ring  a little  in  front,  let  go  with 

* Size  of  muscle  of  right  arm,  extended,  1 3f  inches,  bent  to 
shoulder,  14J  inch.  Size  of  muscle  of  left,  extended,  134  inch.,  bent  to 
shoulder,  inch.  The  height  of  this  gymnast  was  6 ft.  inch., 
weight  8 St.  8 lbs. 
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the  left  hand,  and  dropping  the  arm  down  by  the  side, 
keep  yourself  suspended  for  a short  time  with  the  right ; 
then,  grasping  the  other  ring  with  the  left  hand,  let  go 
with  the  right,  and  repeat  the  exercise,  changing  the 
hands  as  often  as  convenient.  This  exercise  being  of 
great  benefit  to  the  wrists  and  muscles  of  the  arms, 
should  be  well  persevered  in. 

15.  To  Mount  between  the  Ropes  (No.  1).  Hang  by 

the  hands  as  last  described,  pull 
the  body  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  hifing  np  the  legs  straight 
in  front,  as  high  as  possible, 
then,  with  a sudden  jerk,  carry 
them  down,  as  described  in  Ex. 
58,  page  66,  at  the  same  time 
carrying  the  elbows  well  above 
the  rings  (fig.  02),  and  rise  im- 
mediately by  straightening  the 
arms. 

This  is  an  exercise  that  should 
be  continually  practised  until 
fiihle  to  do  it  neatly.  (See  also 
Ex.  57,  page  65.) 

16.  To  Mount  between  the 
Ropes  (No.  2).  Muscle  practice. 
— Hang  by  the  hands,  letting 
them  be  well  over  the  rings, 
which  are  not  to  he  merely 
grasped,  and  by  main  strength 
bring  the  elbows  np  as  in  the 
last  exercise,  but  -svithout  the 
jerk.  (See  Ex.  52,  page  63.) 
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The  young  gymnast  would  do  well  to  practise  this 
exercise  ^vith  the  right  arm  first,  bringing  the  left  one  up 
after ; practising  this  until  able  to  accomplish  it  easily. 
Wlien  this  can  be  done,  the  left  arm  should  be  the  first 
to  be  brought  up,  and  the  exercise  persevered  in  until 
both  can  be  brought  up  at  once  as  required. 

17.  To  Eise  and  Fall  (No.  1).  Muscle  practice. — 
Grasp  the  rings,  spring  up  and  carry  the  elbows  well  up, 
throw  the  head  well  forward,  the  chest  and  chin  out,  and 
bending  the  body  a Httle,  carry  the  legs  a bttle  back,  when 
achieve  the  Rise  and  Fall  above  the  rings  as  often  as  con- 
venient; the  slower  and  more  gi’aceful  all  such  exercises 
are  done  the  better.  The  hands  must  be  kept  close  to 
the  side  the  whole  of  the  time.  This  exercise  is  Kke  that 
achieved  on  the  parallel  bars  in  page  142. 

18.  The  Letter  L (No.  2).  Leg  and  muscle  practice. — 
Achieve  the  last  exercise,  and  proceed  according  to  the 
several  methods  of  going  through  Avith  this  exercise,  as 
stated  in  Ex.  22,  page  141,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
position  of  the  hands ; it  should,  nevertheless,  be  well 
practised  and  persevered  in. 

19.  The  Stretch  (No.  3).  Arm  and  muscle  practice. — 
Proceed  as  in  Ex.  16,  page  184,  and  when  the  elbows  are 
well  up  and  the  anns  bent,  sti’etch  the  right  arm  gradually 
out  at  the  side  as  before,  allowing  the  thumb  to  be  un- 
derneath ; then,  on  bringing  the  right  arm  back,  stretch 
out  the  left  in  hke  manner,  and  repeat  the  exercise  with 
each  arm  alternately,  at  least  two  or  three  times.  The 
hand  of  the  bent  ann  must  be  kept  close  to  the  side  while 
effecting  the  stretch  with  the  other. 

20.  The  Swing  (No.  1).  — In  swinging  with  the  rmgs 
the  ropes  are  sure  to  sway  to  and  fi’o  ndth  the  body,  and 
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in  thus  swinging  the  requii’ed  impetus  must  be  given  at 
the  right  time,  otherwise  a check  will  occur,  and  the  ropes 
will  be  almost  brought  to  a stand- still,  for,  in  swinging, 
the  impetus  is  given  to  raise  the  body  higher  than  it  was 
before,  until  the  arms  and  legs  are  brought  nearly  into  a 
horizontal  position  (fig.  93),  when  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
gymnast  to  retain  himself  at  that  height,  for,  were  he 
but  to  sway  to  and  fro  vdth  the  mere  weight  of  the  body. 


like  the  pendulum  of  a clock,  he  would  soon  find  himself 
getting  lower  and  lower,  until  the  ropes  would  become 
perfectly  still. 

The  swing  is  performed  by  dravdng  the  body  up,  on 
ascending,  either  in  the  forward  or  backr^vard  swing,  and 
lowering  it  rather  quickly  (not  with  a jerk)  on  the  body 
returning,  which,  if  done  at  the  right  time,  will  cause  the 
body  gradually  to  rise  higher  and  higher  until  the  required 
height  is  obtained.  (See  Ex.  9,  page  35.) 

This  method  of  swinging  is  generally  made  use  of  when 
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the  rings  are  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  gymnast  from  touching  it  when  hanging  by  his  hands 
at  arm’s  length;  but  should  they  be  low  enough  to 
enable  them  to  be  grasped  easily,  the  swing  may  be  then 
obtained  by  running  along  at  first,  and  giving  a slight 
spring  from  both  feet  alternately  every  opportunity, 
either  in  the  forward  or  backward  swing,  until  the 
required  height  be  obtained. 

As  the  body  should  be  brought  into  various  positions 
during  the  swing,  both  for  practice  and  their  utility  in 
strengthening  the  muscles,  several  of  the  following  exer- 
cises may  be  performed. 

21.  The  Swing  (No.  2). — Proceed 


Fig.  94. 


as  described  in 
the  last  exercise, 
and  when  the 
body  is  suffici- 
ently high  bring 
the  legs  up  be- 
tween the  arms, 
as  iu  the  Bar- 
ber’s Cui’l(Ex.  1, 
page  176),  keep- 
ing them  per- 
fectly straight 
(fig.  94),  and 
returning  them 
to  their  original 
position  at  the 
other  end  of  the 
swing,  which  motion,  if  done  at  the  right  time,  will 
somewhat  keep  up  the  swing  instead  of  checking  it ; but, 
were  the  legs  to  be  kept  in  one  position,  the  momentum 
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Avould  be  for  the  time  lost  (see  the  next  exercise)  ; yet  the 
gymnast  might  to  some  advantage  retain  the  legs  thus, 
and  swing  to  and  fro  a few  times  without  lowering  them. 

22.  The  Swing  (No.  3).  — Proceed  as  last  described, 
and  in  bringing  the  legs  up  cany  them  over  as  far  as 
possible,  somewhat  like  fig.  22,  page  41,  but  the  body  must 
be  almost  straight  with  the  arms  and  legs,  when  the 
gymnast  may  be  allow'ed  to  swing  to  and  fro  a few  times 
wthout  changing  his  position. 

23.  The  Swing  (No.  4).  — Proceed  as  before  described, 
and  on  bringing  the  legs  up  carry  the  body  also  up, 
keeping  tbe  legs  between  the  ropes  perfectly  upright,  and 
the  head  straight  down,  as  in  fig.  89.  To  keep  the  body 
in  this  position  dming  the  swing,  mthout  losing  your 
balance,  'will  requme  but  Httle  jjractice,  but  it  will  tend 
to  strengthen  the  muscles  as  well  as  to  make  the  gymnast 
keep  a firmer  hold  of  the  rings. 

24.  Simplicity  (No.  3).  Quick  movement. — When  fully 
competent  to  achieve  the  foregoing  exercise  (No.  2,  page 
177),  without  any  fear  of  not  alighting  on  the  feet  in  a 
proper  manner,  the  gymnast  may  get  the  body  in  full 
swing,  as  in  Ex.  20,  page  185,  and  then  in  the  forward 
swing,  when  httle  more  than  half-way,  bring  up  the  legs 
as  before,  and  proceed  according  to  the  instructions  pre- 
viously given,  as  the  achievement  of  this  exercise,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  addition  of  the  swing,  is  precisely 
the  same. 

25.  To  Mount  between  the  Eopes  in  the  Swing. — 

Hang  by  the  hands  and  commence  swinging,  and  Avhen 
the  body  is  high  in  the  forward  swing,  proceed  as  in  Ex. 
15,  page  184,  by  bringing  the  legs  up  just  before,  and 
continuing  the  exercise  immediately  the  body  attains  its 
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hio-liest,  remaining  in  that  position  in  the  backward 
swng  until  nearing  the  opposite  end,  when  the  body  may 
be  di’opped,  carrying  it  off  a little  to  keep  up  the  S'wing, 
and  repeating  the  exercise  as  often  as  convenient. 

26.  The  Swing  (No.  5). — Proceed  as  described  in  the 
last  exercises,  and  when  in  a good  swing  bring  the  elbows 
up,  as  in  Ex.  16,  page  184,  and  let  the  body  swing  to  and 
fro  while  in  that  position  (fig-  95) . The  gymnast  must  not 


Fig.  95. 


mind  this  position  at  first,  as,  after  a Httle  practice,  he 
will  soon  get  used  to  it.  On  reference  to  the  engraving, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  head  is  carried  forward,  the  chin 
and  chest  are  well  out,  and  the  hands  close  to  the  side. 

27.  The  Swing  (No.  6).  — When  in  a good  swing 
mount  between  the  ropes,  as  in  Ex.  16,  page  184,  and, 
keeping  the  hands  close  to  the  sides,  the  arms  being  but 
shghtly  bent,  allow  the  body  to  swing  to  and  fro  a few 
times. 

The  only  variation  which  this  position  admits  of  is. 
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tliat  in  the  backward  swing  the  bead  is  caiTied  well  in 
front  and  the  legs  straight  back  to  counteract  the  balance, 


and  to  keep  the  body  from  falling  forward  and  turning 
over  (fig.  96)  ; and  in  the  forward  swing  the  legs  are 


brought  well  np  in  front  (fig.  97),  returning  them  to 
their  former  position  at  the  end  of  the  swing. 
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28.  The  Barber’s  Curl  (No.  2).  Shoidder,  ivrist,  and 
muscle  practice. — This  is  nothing  more  than  effecting  Ex. 
1,  page  1 76.  While  in  the  swing,  the  legs  must  be  brought 
np  and  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the  forward,  and  brought 
back  again  at  the  turn  of  the  backward  swing,  and  it 
should  be  well  practised,  as  the  strain  upon  the  shoulders 
is  considerably  more  after  the  body  is  carried  over  than 
in  the  former  exercise,  and  consequently  that  part  is  so 
much  the  more  benefited  thereby. 

29.  The  Socket  in  the  Swing. — Get  the  ropes  into  a 
good  svdng,  the  higher  the  better,  then  achieve  the  exer- 
cises as  follow  : — 

1st.  Execute  the  Socket  described  in  No.  5,  after  every 
backward  swing,  just  as  you  arrive  at  the  turn. 

2nd.  Go  through  the  same  exercise  at  the  end  of  the 
fonvard  swing,  in  the  same  manner. 

3rd.  Repeat  the  above  at  the  turn,  in  both  the  backivard 
and  foriuard  swing. 

4th.  Accomphsh  the  Reverse  Socket,  No.  6,  in  the  back- 
ward swing,  bringing  the  body  over  while  returning. 

5th.  Do  the  same  exercise  in  the  forward  swing. 

6th.  Bring  the  last  two  exercises  about  in  both  the 
backivard  and  forward  swing. 

7th.  Achieve  the  Reverse  Socket  in  the  backward  swino: 
without  bringing  the  legs  over,  returning  to  your  fonner 
position  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  swing. 

8th.  Execute  the  same  in  the  forward  swing. 

9th.  Carry  the  above  into  effect  alternately  ; thus  : ac- 
complish the  Socket  in  ihefoi'ward  swing,  and  the  Reverse 
Socket  in  the  backvjard  swing. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  motion  to  the  body  at 
the  right  time,  or  a check  in  the  swing  vdll  be  the  con- 
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sequence,  wliicli  will  in  part  destroy  the  desired  effect  in 
accomplishing  the  above. 

30.  The  Barber’s  Curl  (No.  3).  Arm  practice. — Bring 
the  elbows  up,  as  described  in  Ex.  16,  page  184,  and  do 
the  Barber’s  Curl,  dropping  the  body  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  over,  and  carrjdng  the  elbows  up  again  as  quickly 
as  possible,  repeating  the  exercise  three  or  four  times. 

31.  The  Barber’s  Curl  (No.  4).  _ J.rm  practice. — Pro- 
ceed as  described  in  Ex.  13,  page  183,  and  fold  the  arms 

Fig.  98. 


across  in  front,  grasping  each  firmly  by  the  hands.  The 
rams  must  now  rest  on  the  rings  just  below  the  elbows. 
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Now  do  the  Barber’s  Curl,  or  rather  circle  the  bar, 
your  arms  being  in  the  place  of  the  bar,  and  on  the  body 
poming  over,  let  go  With  the  hands,  stretch  the  arms  out, 
and  allow  yourself  to  hang  by  the  bend  of  the  arm,  or 
repeat  the  exercise  a few  times  prior  to  the  above  finish. 

32.  The  Revolver.  Toe,  wrist,  and  muscle  exercise. — 
Grasp  the  rings,  one  in  each  hand,  throw  the  legs  up 
and  hitch  one  (left)  foot  in  the  left-hand  ring,  and  in  so 
doing  let  go  your  hold  of  that  ring,  and  grasp  the  other 
rope  with  that  hand  (the  left),  99 

carrying  the  other  (right)  leg  over, 
and  allow  it  to  hang  as  in  fig.  98, 
taking  care  that,  on  carrying  the 
leg  over  as  just  described,  the  (left) 
foot  does  not  shp  out  of  the  loop, 
which  is  prevented  by  keeping  the 
toes  well  bent  over  the  ling. 

Now  with  both  hands  grasping 
the  one  rope,  and  one  foot  in  the 
other,  pull  yourself  up  by  moving 
the  hands  alternately,  and  when  up  a 
sufficient  height,  place  the  other  foot 
(right)  in  the  spare  loop,  and  grasp 
a rope  with  each  hand,  when  cross 
the  feet  one  over  the  other  and  keep 
them  together,  then,  passing  the 
arms  to  the  front,  grasp  the  ropes 
about  the  height  of  the  hips,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  fig.  99.  Now  lean 
forward,  and,  by  bending  the  arms, 
raise  the  body  and  legs  gradually  up  behind,  and  you 
will  turn  completely  over.  If  the  ropes  be  held  firmly, 
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and  the  feet  kept  still  in  the  rings  and  crossed,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  falling. 

It  should  he  done  at  least  three  times  Avithout  stopping, 
or  as  many  more  as  the  gymnast  may  feel  disposed  to  do  ; 
but  the  hands  will  have  to  he  changed  after  each  revolu- 
tion, by  carrying  the  arms  through  to  the  front  as  before. 

33.  The  Turn-over  (No.  2).  Wrist  and  shoulder  prac- 
tice.— Rise  between  the  ropes  by  any  method  preferred, 
hut  keep  the  arms  bent  aud  the  elboAvs  well  up,  as  this 
exercise  must  be  done  prior  to  straightening  them,  then, 
keeping  the  hands  close  to  the  side,  lean  the  chest  for- 
ward, raise  the  body  up,  and  carry  the  legs  up  behind 
and  over  the  head,  allovring  the  body  to  fall  completely 
over,  but  the  hands  must  still  retain  their  hold  of  the 
rings  ; yet,  after  a little  practice,  have  the  lungers  on  and 
let  go  the  ropes  on  the  body  dropping,  and  ahght  on  the 
ground,  Avhich,  though  at  first  difficult,  can  be  easily 
accomplished  by  perseverance,  and  a determination  to 
succeed. 

This  exercise  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  desired  by 
achieAdng  No.  16,  page  184,  between  each  time,  to  bring 
the  body  above  the  rings.  It  may  hkeAAuse  be  accom- 
plished more  easily  by  keeping  the  legs  straight  and  bend- 
ing them  at  the  hips,  instead  of  carrying  them  up  over  the 
body,  which  Avould,  I fear,  be  too  difficult  for  a beginner. 

34.  The  Back  Horizontal  (No.  1).  Spine  and  arm 
practice. — Grasp  the  rings,  and  bring  up  the  legs  as  iu  the 
Barber’s  Cm-1,  Ex.  1,  page  176,  but  on  carrying  them  over 
raise  them  up  behind,  when,  by  loAvering  the  body,  youmay 
easily  assume  the  required  position,  as  shovm  in  fig.  49. 

35.  The  Front  Horizontal  (No.  1).  Spine  and  arm 
practice. — Pi’oceed  as  before,  achieving  the  last  exercise  or 
not,  then  bring  the  body  and  legs  back  again,  as  in  Ex.  1, 
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page  176,  and  on  the  body  dropping,  carry  the  legs  ont 
until  in  the  horizontal  position  shown  in  fig.  60,  re- 
maining thus  a short  time,  and  dropping  to  the  ground. 

36.  The  Back  Horizontal  (No.  2).  Spine  and  arm 
practice. — Grasp  the  rings,  and  proceed  as  described  in 
the  Lift,  Ex.  10,  page  181,  when  gradually  let  the  body 
fall  over  in  the  same  position  until  it  is  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, then,  after  remaining  as  long  as  convenient,  endea- 
vour to  return  the  reverse  way,  or  else  lower  the  body 
and  drop  on  the  ground. 

37.  The  Front  Horizontal  (No.  2).  Spine  and  arrm 
practice. — Grasp  the  rings  and  carry  ont  the  instructions 
given  in  the  Lift,  as  above,  and  then  gradually  lower 
the  body  in  front  until  it  assumes  the  position  shown  in 
fig.  50,  and  after  remaining  thus  a short  time,  drop  to 
the  ground. 

38.  The  Back  Horizontal  (No.  3).  Spine  and  arm 
practice. — Achieve  the  Slow  or  Quick  Pull  up  with  bent 
arms,  then  throwing  the  head  well  forward,  and  raising 
the  legs  and  body  up  behind,  slowly  assume  the  Back 
Horizontal,  remaining  thus  but  for  a short  time,  when 
caiTy  the  body  forward,  by  straightening  the  ai’ms,  and 
let  it  drop  suddenly  as  far  as  the  arms  will  allow,  still 
keeping  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  without  having 
lowered  it  or  the  legs  in  the  least  during  this  change. 
As  this  exercise  benefits  the  whole  of  the  muscles  in  the 
arms  and  wrists,  it  should  be  frequently  practised,  and 
beginners  should  persevere  in  it  until  they  succeed. 

39.  The  Front  Horizontal  (No.  3).  Spine  and  arm 
practice ; quick  movement. — Achieve  the  Socket  (Ex.  5, 
page  179),  say  six  or  eight  times,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
then,  on  the  legs  rising  up  in  front,  drop  the  body  sud- 
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denly,  by  straightening  the  arms,  and  carry  it  and  the 
legs,  both  simultaneously,  straight  out  in  front,  thereby 
assuming  the  Front  Horizontal,  the  whole  being  accom- 
plished very  quickly,  the  latter  change  especially,  the 
which,  the  more  sudden  it  is  brought  about  the  greater 
its  effect ; and,  as  with  the  last,  the  muscles  reap  their 
share  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  being 
practised. 

40.  The  Back  Horizontal  (No.  4).  Spine  and  arm 
practice. — Grasp  the  ropes  as  high  above  the  rings  as 
possible,  or  work  the  hands  up  them  as  in  climbing  to  do 
so,  and,  carrying  the  body  over  as  in  the  last,  achieve  the 
Back  Horizontal.  With  the  exception  of  having  to  hold 
the  ropes,  which  makes  the  exercise  somewhat  more 
difficult,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  Ex.  39,  page  194. 

41.  The  Pass.  Leg  and  hand  practice. — Hang  by  the 
hands  and  swing  to  and  fro,  and  when  sufficiently  high 
raise  the  body  by  bending  the  arms,  then  in  the  forward 
swing  bring  the  right  leg  up  in  front,  and  carry  it  back- 
ward over  the  right  arm,  when,  by  letting  go  your  hold 
of  the  ring  in  your  right  hand,  allow  the  leg  to  drop  into 
its  place,  regrasping  the  riog  as  soon  as  possible,  which 
will  be  while  the  leg  is  dropping  into  its  place. 

When  able  to  do  the  exercise  with  the  right  leg  freely, 
try  it  with  the  left,  and  when  able  to  do  it  with  that 
effectually,  practise  it  with  the  right  and  left  legs 
alternately. 

42.  The  Twist.  Shoulder  practice. — This  is  a very 
difficult  exercise  both  to  achieve  and  to  describe,  and 
great  practice  is  required  before  a beginner  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  difficult  part  of  it,  as  it  not  only  tries 
the  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  but  the  twist 
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given  at  the  shoulder,  and  the  difficulty  found  in  ba- 
lancing the  body  evenly,  causes  many  to  abandon  the 
exercise  as  impossible.  But  when  a young  gymnast  has 
once  achieved  it,  he  will  feel  a pride  in  doing  it  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  before  deemed  it  impossible.  I 
should  therefore  recommend  patience  and  perseverance. 

Hang  by  the  hands  and  throw  the  legs  over  ; but  before 
aUowing  them  to  faU  too  far,  give  the  body  a twist  so  as 
to  bring  the  back  (the  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
the  better)  against  the  arm  towards  which  you  turn,  and 
in  so  doing,  let  go  the  other  rope,  and  keep  yourself  sus- 
pended as  long  as  agreeable.  (See  fig.  100.) 


Fig.  100. 


The  legs  and  disengaged  arm  must  be  kept  extended 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  body  must  incline  a little 
backward,  so  as  to  rest  on  the  arm  more  securely. 

When  thoroughly  master  of  the  above,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  gymnast  gradually  to  let  the  body  fall  forward, 
and  endeavour,  by  making  full  use  of  his  muscles,  to 
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lower  it  into  a horizontal  position  without  any  seeming 
trouble  or  exertion. 

43.  The  Jerk.  Spine,  shoulder,  and  wrist  practice. — 
Grasp  the  ropes,  one  in  either  hand,  and  throw  the  right 
leg  over  the  right  arm  (as  in  fig.  101),  or  the  left  leg 
over  the  left  arm,  letting  the  other  leg  hang  loosely  in 

Fig.  101. 


front.  Now,  with  a sudden  jerk,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tending the  disengaged  arm  a little,  throw  the  body 
forward  with  as  great  an  impetus  as  possible,  when  you 
will  turn  completely  over,  and  in  so  doing  you  must  not 
let  go  your  hold,  neither  must  the  leg  shp  off  the  arm. 
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This  is  a very  difficult  exercise,  and  requires  gi’eat 
nerve  and  practice  for  it. 

44.  The  Barber’s  Curl  (No.  5).  Muscle  practice ; sloto 
movement. — Grasp  the  rings  with  the  hands  well  over, 
and  pull  the  body  up  very  slowly,  then  raise  the  legs  up 
straight  and  carry  the  body  over  similar  to  the  Barber’s 
Curl  (Ex.  1,  page  176).  Now  for  the  difficulty.  On  the 
body  going  over,  and  the  legs  dropping,  wdth  the  arms 
still  bent,  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  muscles  and  wrists,  bring 
the  elbows  well  above  the  rings,  thereby  raising  the  body 
above  them  at  the  time  of  going  over,  when  it  will  assume 
the  position  somewhat  similar  to  fig.  81,  page  163,  making 
some  allowance  for  difference  of  apparatus.  This  exercise, 
which  requires  a deal  of  practice  to  achieve  it  well,  must 
be  gone  through  with  very  slowly,  the  slower  the  better. 

45.  The  Lift  (No.  2).  Spine  and  muscle  practice. — 
Hang  by  the  hands,  rise  as  in  the  last,  and  carry  the 
whole  of  the  body  above  the  rings,  opening  the  legs  so 
as  to  allow  the  insteps  to  rest  against  the  ropes.  When 
in  this  position  the  elbows  ought  to  be  well  up,  and  the 
hands  on  a line  with  and  close  to  the  shoulders.  The 
body  should  be  well  bent  back,  forming  a semicircle,  to 
facilitate  its  achievement ; in  fact,  when  able  to  accom- 
plish this  feat  to  perfection  (and  it  is  one  that  always 
calls  for  praise  whenever  it  is  well  and  neatly  done),  the 
farther  the  arms  are  carried  away  from  the  body  in  any 
respect,  the  more  diffictdt  will  the  exercise  be  and  appeal-. 
It  requires  continual  practice  to  overcome  it. 

Now  slowly  rise  by  straightening  the  arms,  carrying 
the  feet  gradually  up  the  ropes  at  the  same  time,  until 
they  are  as  high  as  they  can  reach ; after  remaining  a 
short  time,  as  gradually  sink  down  again.  Owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  achieving  this  exercise,  it  'will  not  be  well  to 
overstrain  the  muscles  in  attempting  to  do  it  more  than 
twice,  or  three  times  at  the  outside,  A good  finish  to 
this  exercise  would  be  for  the  gymnast  to  drop  into  the 
Front  Horizontal  below  the  rings,  but  it  will  give  the 
arms  a good  strain  in  doing  it. 

To  bring  the  body  up  as  here  requii’ed,  the  gymnast 
may  first  mount  as  in  Ex.  16,  page  184,  then,  leaning  for- 
Avard,  bend  the  body  at  the  hips  and  raise  it  up  behind, 
Avhen  carry  the  legs  well  up  gradually,  and  hitch  the  toes 
round  the  ropes,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  you  are  not 
overbalanced  in  so  doing. 

46.  The  Lift,  (No.  3).  Spine  and  muscle  practice. — 
Though  this  is  mentioned  as  a different  exercise,  the 
difference  consists  only  in  the  method  of  mounting  be- 
tween the  ropes  and  hitching  the  toes  around  them. 

This  method  is  a combination  of  the  last  two  exer- 
cises, though  it  is  effected  much  quicker.  The  body 
must  be  raised  by  bending  the  arms,  when  the  legs  are 
brought  up  and  the  body  further  raised,  as  in  the  last ; 
then,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  toes  must  be  timied  out 
and  hitched  against  the  ropes,  the  whole  achieved  as  one 
simultaneous  movement ; it  will  be  found  much  more 
difficult  to  carry  into  effect  than  that  mentioned  in  page 
199,  but  it  only  requires  practice,  especially  after  being 
able  to  do  the  last ; become  master  of  that,  and  this  one 
Avdll  become  all  the  easier.  Having  raised  the  body  as 
herein  described,  proceed  with  the  Lift,  as  in  the  last.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  toes  are  tobe  hitched  round 
the  ropes  both  at  once,  and  not  one  after  the  other,  though 
at  first  that  cannot  be  prevented  from  occurring ; still  the 
right  thing  must  in  all  cases  be  the  point  aimed  at. 
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47.  The  Lift  (No.  4).  Competition  practice. — Mount 
between  the  ropes  and  hitch  the  toes  round  them  as  in 
the  last  exercise,  and  achieve  the  Lift  kcice,  then  raise 
the  body  up  till  the  arms  are  perfectly  straight,  and  bring 
the  hands  close  together,  when,  pressing  the  feet  firmly 
against  the  ropes,  very  gradually  separate  the  hands,  and 
alloAv  the  body  to  sink  until  the  arms  are  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, as  in  fig.  91,  page  182.  After  having  remained 
thus  for  a short  time,  continue  to  lower  the  body  gi’adu- 
ally  until  the  rings  are  close  to  the  side  again,  the  whole 
to  be  achieved  without  any  sudden  jerk,  and  the  body  to 
be  kept  in  its  inverted  position  while  the  latter  part  is 
being  brought  about.  This  exercise  will  test  the  strength 
of  the  gymnast’s  muscles  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than 
any  other  on  the  rings,  though  the  movements  towards 
the  end  are  very  similar  to  Ex.  11,  page  182,  to  which 
the  above  fig.  refers. 

48.  The  Swing  (No.  7).  When  in  a good  swing  mount 
between  the  ropes,  and,  keeping  the  hands  close  to  the 
sides : — 

First. — Allow  the  body  to  sink  in  the  forward  swing, 
and  raise  it  in  the  backward. 

Second. — Sink  the  body  in  the  backward  swing,  and 
raise  it  in  the  forward. 

Third. — Lower  the  body  in  the  forward  swing,  and 
raise  it  again  immediately,  before  the  turn. 

Foui  th.  Repeat  the  above  in  the  backward  swing  only. 

Accomplish  the  fall  and  rise  quickly,  both  in 
the  backward  and  forward  swing. 

The  above  movements  must  be  achieved  ivithout 
checking  the  motion  of  the  swing,  a/S  described  in 
Ex.  20,  page  185. 
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Remarks. — Leotard,  who  some  few  years  ago  astonished 
some  thousands  of  persons  with  his  perfonnances  on  a 
series  of  these  apparatus,  called  the  ‘Flying  Trapeze,’ 
has  done  more  to  bring  this  apparatus  into  use  than  all 
the  previous  gymnasts.  But  it  is  not  to  the  Flying 
Trapeze  that  I wish  to  call  your  attention,  but  to  the 
Single  Bar,  now  called  ‘ The  Trapeze,’  though  many 
exercises  upon  it  are  but  variations  of  those  achieved 
upon  the  flying  trapeze  ; but  were  the  latter  ever  likely 
to  become  more  practised  upon,  it  would  meet  with  a 
ready  description  at  my  hands.  The  movements  upon 
the  rings  are  but  to  accustom  the  gymnast  to  those  of 
the  trapeze,  and  to  ensure  a firm  and  safe  grasp  thereon. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state,  that  a com- 
plete flying  trapeze  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Snoxell 
and  Spencer,  capable  of  being  temporarily  or  permanently 
fixed  as  desired,  on  any  gi’ass-plot  or  la'vvn,  without 
sinking  the  poles  or  uprights  in  the  ground,  and  secured 
by  cross  pieces  and  wire  stays  and  lightening  screws, 
vdth  two  trapeze  bars,  ropes,  steps,  &c.  complete.  Price 
14Z.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  light,  portable,  and 
easily  removed  or  put  up  as  required. 

Description  of  Apparatus. — Very  little  need  be  added 
to  the  description  already  given  for  the  rings,  as  the  only 
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difference  consists  in  th.e  bar  itself  (see  fig.  102),  wbicb 
ono-lit  to  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  horizontal 
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bar,  -with  a steel  core  throughout, 
and  capped,  &c.,  at  the  ends,  as  in 
the  illustration,  though  the  core  may 
be  dispensed  •with.  The  price  of  the 
former  is  IZ.,  whilst  the  latter,  with 
brass  ends,  is  only  7s.  6cZ.  Extra 
ropes  ■will  be  required  if  the  bar  is 
required  to  be  used  or  suspended 
in  a different  place  to  the  rings. 

MemarJcs  on  the  Exercises. — Be- 
fore proceeding  with  the  following 
exercises,  the  pupil  is  advised  to  practise  several 
of  the  exercises  mentioned  in  the  horizontal  bar,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  preliminary  exercises  thereon,  some 
of  which  may  be  achieved  while  the  trapeze  is  in  the 
swing.  From  the  number  of  the  before-mentioned  exer- 
cises capable  of  being  practised  hereon,  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  horizontal 
bar  and  the  trapeze.  There  is  not,  nor  would  there  be, 
were  it  not  for  the  swinging  motion  of  the  latter  caused 


Fig.  102. 


by  the  performance  of  the  exercises  ; but  that  difficulty, 
if  it  be  one,  ■will  be  soon  overcome  after  the  young  gym- 
nast has  practised  and  learned  to  give  the  right  motion 
of  his  body  to  the  never-ceasing  ■vibration  of  the  ropes. 

The  few  exercises  here  given  for  this  apparatus  must 
not  be  taken  as  the  whole  capable  of  being  carried  into 
effect  on  it,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  least  one 
half,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  exercises  for  the  horizontal 
bar,  if  also  mentioned  under  this  head,  would  swell  the 
number  here  given  to  three  or  four  times  as  many  more  ; 
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but  tbe  gymnast  will  bave  quite  enough  to  do  to  carry 
all  of  them  into  effect. 

1.  The  Swing. — Although  a description  of  the  method 
of  swinging  is  given  in  the  last  chapter  for  the  rings, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  the  instructions 
therein  contained,  for,  as  with  the  rings,  so  with  the 
ti’apeze.  The  ropes  are  sure  to  sway  to  and  fro  with  the 
body  as  much  with  the  one  as  with  the  other,  and  in  thus 
swinging  the  required  impetus  must  be  given  at  the 
right  time,  otherwise  a check  will  occur,  and  the  ropes 
will  be  almost  brought  to  a standstill,  for  in  swinging 
the  impetus  is  given  to  raise  the  body  higher  than  it  was 
before,  until  the  arms  and  legs  are  brought  nearly  into 
a horizontal  position,  when  it  is  the  aim  of  the  gym- 
nast to  retain  himself  at  that  height  ; and  were  he  but 
to  sway  to  and  fro  with  the  mere  weight  of  the  body, 
hke  the  pendulum  of  a clock,  he  would  soon  find  himself 
getting  lower  and  lower,  until  the  ropes  would  become 
perfectly  still. 

The  swing  is  performed  by  drawing  the  body  up  on 
ascending,  either  in  the  forward  or  backward  swing,  and 
lowering  it  rather  quickly  (not  with  a jerk)  on  the  body 
returning,  which,  if  done  at  the  right  time,  will  cause 
the  body  gradually  to  rise  higher  and  higher  until  the 
requu’ed  height  is  obtained.  (See  Ex.  9,  page  35.) 

This  method  of  swinging  is  made  use  of  generally 
when  the  trapeze  is  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  pre- 
vent the  gymnast  fi:om  touching  it  when  hanging  by  his 
hands  at  arm’s  length  ; but  should  it  be  sufficiently  low 
to  enable  it  to  be  grasped  easily,  the  swing  may  be  then 
effected  by  running  along  at  first,  and  giving  a shght 
spring  from  both  feet  alternately  every  opportunity. 
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either  in  the  forward  or  backward  swing,  nntil  the  re- 
quhed  height  be  obtained. 

As  the  body  should  be  brought  into  various  positions 
during  the  swing,  both  for  practice  and  their  utility  in 
strengthening  the  muscles,  the  following  exercises  may 
be  achieved.  Nos.  18, 20,  63,  66,  &c.,  pages  40,  42,  69,  71, 
&c. ; yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  steady  during  the 
performance  of  certain  exercises,  though  it  undoubtedly 
gives  additional  beauty  to  the  swing  whenever  any  other 
exercise  is  effected  in  the  mean  time. 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  ease  the  hands  occa- 
sionally on  the  body  rising  in  the  backward  swing,  as 
by  so  doing  the  exercise  may  be  continued  or  repeated 
for  a much  longer  time  without  the  gymnast  getting  so 
fatigued. 

2.  The  Leg  Swing. — This  swing  is  accomplished  by 
hanging  by  the  legs,  keeping  the  feet  well  towards  the 
ground,  and  swaying  the  body  to  and  fro,  bringing  it  up 
towards  the  knees  when  going  the  way  the  face  is,  and 
carrying  it  out  to  look,  as  it  were,  as  far  as  possible  along 
the  ground,  in  going  backwards,  the  arms  being  made 
use  of  sharply  during  the  swing.  They  are  brought  up 
in  the  forward,  and  extended  with  the  body  in  the  back- 
ward swing. 

To  swing  with  the  legs  the  gymnast  must  proceed 
with  the  last  exercise  to  start  himself,  then  bring  the 
legs  up,  pass  them  under,  and  hitch  them  over  the  bar 
outside  the  hands,  as  in  fig.  103,  or  else  in  bringing  them 
up  pass  them  between  the  hands  and  then  over ; the  body 
must  then  be  dropped  so  as  not  to  check  the  swing,  viz. 
either  at  the  turn  from  the  backward  swing,  as  in  fig. 
103,  or  else  at  the  turn  for  it  at  the  opposite  end. 
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3.  To  Circle  the  Bar  in  the  Swing  (No.  1). — Proceed 
as  described  in  the  last  exercise  but  one,  and  when  you 
rise  fairly  in  the  air,  in  the  forward  swing,  circle  the 

bar,  bringing  the  elbows 
between  the  ropes  without 
touching  them,  by  drawing 
them  close  to  the  sides ; and 
on  the  trapeze  reaching  its 
highest  point  in  the  back- 
ward saving,  with  a strong 
but  gradual  motion  carry 
the  body  the  full  length  of 
the  arms  from  the  bar,  a 
httle  upwards  than  other- 
wise (see  fig.  26),  but 
not  sufficient  to  check  the 
motion  of  the  swing.  On 
the  body  falling,  give  it  a 
swinging  motion  without  allovdng  the  feet  to  touch  the 
ground,  and  circle  the  bar  again,  continuing  the  exercise 
as  often  as  convenient. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  doing  this  exercise, 
the  less  exertion  used  the  better  the  effect,  and  the  greater 
the  impetus  in  throwing  the  body  back,  the  more  likely 
is  the  exercise  capable  of  being  repeated,  for,  if  the  body 
be  allowed  to  merely  drop,  or  if  carried  off  at  the  wrong 
moment,  the  result  will  be  a check  in  the  swing,  and 
consequently  a failure  in  the  exercise.  There  must  be 
none  of  that  merely  dropping  off  the  bar  almost  straight 
down,  as  if  the  exercise  were  finished,  but  rather  as  if 
you  tried  to  hitch  the  toes  on  another  bar  behind  you, 
and  a little  higher  up  than  the  trapeze  bar. 
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4.  To  Circle  the  Bar  in  the  Swing  (No.  2). — Proceed  as 
last  described,  and  on  bringing  the  legs  over  in  the  for- 
ward swing,  drop  the  body  immediately,  i.e.  as  soon  as 
the  ropes  begin  the  backward  swing,  and  on  ascending  in 
it,  circle  the  bar  and  throw  the  body  off  again  without 
any  rest  or  stoppage,  and  repeat  the  exercise  ad  libitum. 

Tliis  variation  of  the  last  exercise  calls  for  greater  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  gymnast,  as  twice  the  amount 
of  work  has  to  be  accomplished  in  the  same  amount  of 
time,  and  in  the  swaying  of  the  ropes  but  once ; and  to 
go  through  this  exercise  wiU.  require  but  very  httle  addi- 
tional practice  when  the  last  can  be  achieved  properly. 

5.  To  Rise  on  the  Bar  (Upstart).  The  toe  practice. — 
Grasj]  the  bar  firmly,  with  the  fingers  well  over  the  bar, 
and  swing  to  and  fro  once,  then  in  the  forward  swing 
bring  the  legs  up  straight,  and  carry  them  down  thus 
wdth  a somewhat  strong  impetus,  which  will  greatly  assist 
yon  in  executing  the  feat.  Assisted  with  the  strength  of 
the  wrists,  raise  yourself  above  the  bar,  when  the  arms 
may  be  straightened.  (See  Ex.  57,  page  65.) 

In  swinging,  and  prior  to  effecting  the  Upstart,  the 
body  should  be  raised  by  bending  the  arms,  and  in 
giving  the  cro^vning  termination  required  above,  the 
wrists  should  be  put  to  their  utmost  in  carrying  it 
through. 

6.  To  Rise  on  the  Bar  (the  Slow  Pull  up).  The  elbow 
■practice. — Hang  on  the  bar  with  the  hands  well  over  it, 
and  rise  by  pulling  the  body  up,  bending  the  arms  till 
the  chest  is  well  against  it,  then  cany  the  fore-arms 
suddenly  sideways  on  to  the  bar,  leaning  forward  to 
throw  (he  w-^hole  weight  of  the  body  on  them ; but  in  so 
doing  carry  the  body  still  higher  by  raising  the  elbows. 
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when,  by  bringing  the  muscles  into  full  play,  and  caiTying 
the  legs  a httle  forward,  straighten  the  arms  and  raise 
the  body  up  as  required.  (See  fig.  31.) 

Practice  is  all  that  is  needed  in  achieving  this  exer- 
cise, and,  until  able  to  accomplish  it  without,  the  body 
may  be  slightly  jerked  by  drawing  up  the  legs  and 
carrying  them  down  again  suddenly  when  required  to 
carry  the  body  higher  ; but  when  able  to  do  it  without, 
the  less  exertion  used  the  neater  will  the  exercise  appear. 
It  should  be  likewise  practised  in  the  swing. 

7.  The  Balance  in  the  Swing.  Wrist 'practice. — Proceed 
as  described  in  Ex.  1,  page  204,  and  when  the  body  is  in 
a fair  swing,  bring  it  suddenly  above  the  bar  by  Ex.  57, 
page  65,  then,  at  the  turn  for  the  hachwarcl  swing,  cany 
the  body  well  up,  as  in  Ex.  64,  page  69.  The  momentum 
of  the  swing  will  greatly  assist  you  in  raising  the  body, 
but  on  the  body  attaining  its  required  position  the  bar 
must  be  firmly  grasped,  and  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
brought  into  full  use  to  steady  the  body,  more  especially 
when  the  body  returns  in  the  then  backward  swing,  which 
would  be  the  forward  swing  were  the  body  not  raised 
above  the  bar,  as  the  swing  has  now  a tendency  to  cause 
the  body  to  overbalance,  and  it  is  to  prevent  this  that 
the  gymnast  must  exercise  his  full  powers. 

This  is  a very  difficult  exercise,  and  the  gymnast 
would  do  well  to  practise  it  at  first  with  but  a shght 
motion  of  the  ropes  ; yet,  when  able  to  accomplish  it  to 
perfection,  it  is  a very  clever  achievement. 

The  arms  must  be  kept  perfectly  straight  and  not  too 
close  together,  and  the  body  must  be  well  bent,  the  legs 
so  bent  as  to  counterbalance  the  different  motions  of  the 
awing. 
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8.  The  TiU’il.  Arm  and  wrist  practice. — Circle  the 
bar  and  sit  on  it,  place  the  right  hand  on  it  with  the 
hno'ers  backwards  and  the  thumb  in  front,  close  to  the 
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right-hand  rope,  which  must  be  grasped  with  the  left 
hand  about  the  height  of  the  shoulder  (see  fig.  104),  then 
throw  the  weight  of  the  body 
upon  the  right  arm,  by  lifting 
it  off  the  bar,  and  carrying 
it  round  the  right-hand  rope, 
raise  the  legs  over  the  bar,  and 
resume  your  position  upon  it. 

Now  repeat  the  exercise  with 
the  left-hand  rope,  when  the 
left  hand  will  grasp  the  bar, 
and  the  right  hand  the  rope. 

In  carrying  the  body  round, 
the  legs  should  be  well  lifted 
up,  and  the  hand  grasping 
the  bar  should  turn  it  towards 
the  legs  to  enable  them  to 
be  carried  over  a little  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
thereby  likewise  relieving  the 
arm  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

9.  To  Stand  on  the  Bar  (No.  1).— First  mount  and 
sit  on  the  bar,  then  grasp  the  ropes  as  high  as  possible, 
and  with  a gi'adual  motion  similar  to  the  Rise  and 
Fall  exercise,  page  35,  pull  yourself  up  until,  by  bending 
the  legs  a little  if  needed,  you  can  place  the  feet  on  it ; 
the  hands  can  then  be  placed  a little  higher  for  ease,  or 
the  gymnast  may  proceed  with  the  next  exercise. 

10.  To  Stand  on  the  Bar  (No.  2).  JBalancing  prac- 
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ftcc.— Turn  tlie  body  sideways  and  grasp  the  rope  in  front 
with  both  hands,  then,  placing  both  feet,  one  in  advance 
of  the  other,  straight  on  the  bar,  stand  perfectly  npright, 
and  when  the  ropes  are  steady,  gradually  let  go  yonr 
hold  and  stand  thus  for  a short  time.  Until  able  to 
do  so  with  confidence,  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  the 
hands  at  a little  distance  only  from  the  rope  on  each 
side ; but  after  a time  the  gymnast  will  be  able  eitlier 
to  stretch  his  arms  out  at  the  side,  or  fold  them  across 
the  chest. 


Fig.  105. 


This  exercise  is  varied  in 
many  ways ; for  instance, 
standing  on  one  leg ; achiev- 
ing the  balance  on  both  or  one 
leg  only  while  swinging  as  in 
the  ordinary  way,  or  to  and 
fro  sideways,  which  latter 
may  be  effected  before  the 
balance,  or  either  position  of 
the  balance  may  be  achieved 
and  the  swinging  motion 
given  afterwards,  &c. ; but 
these  movements  must  be  at- 
tempted by  none  but  practised 
gymnasts. 

11.  To  Stand  at  Ease. — 
Having  stood  upon  the  bar, 
as  in  the  last,  turn  yonr  back 
against  one  of  the  ropes,  with 
the  feet  on  the  bar,  as  in 
fig.  105,  and  when  perfectly 
steady,  fold  the  arms  across 
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the  chest.  Do  this  sometimes  agamst  one  roj^e,  some- 
times against  the  other,  and  do  not  always  keep  the 
same  foot  in  front. 

The  feet  may  be  placed  as  in  fig.  105,  or  the  front  foot 
may  be  slided  forward,  so  as  to  rest  the  hollow  of  it 
against  the  bottom  of  the  rope,  and  the  other  laid  across 
it,  as  when  sitting  in  a chair  a person  stretches  out  his 
legs  for  ease  and  comfort. 

12.  The  Overthrow.  Arm  and  wrist  practice. — Stand 
on  the  bar  and  grasp  the  ropes 


firmly,  as  shown  in  fig.  106, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  knuckles  are  in  front,  and 
the  thumbs  downwards ; the 
elbows  may  be  a little  up,  but 
the  bauds  should  be  as  high 
as  the  hips.  Then,  by  leaning 
forward  and  downward,  and 
lifting  your  feet  off  the  bar, 
allow  yourself  to  turn  quite 
over,  when  you  may  either 
alight  on  the  bar  in  the  sit- 
ting  posture,  or  place  your 
feet  on  it  again.  The  latter 
you  will  be  able  to  do  if  your 
hands  be  high  enough  before 
you  turn  over;  and  should 
the  gymnast  wish  to  return  to 
his  original  position,  he  must 
not  move  his  hands  from  the 
ropes,  when  all  he  will  have 
the  motion  of  the  body,  whi( 


to  do  will  be,  to  reverse 
k will  at  fii’st  be  a little 
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more  difficult.  Or,  if  it  be  bis  wisb  to  achieve  the  reverse 
portion  of  the  exercise  only  when  sitting  on  the  bar,  it 
mil  be  advisable  for  him  to  notice  the  position  of  the 
arms  and  hands,  after  having  accomplished  the  above. 

13.  The  Rest.  Spine  practice. — Sit  on  the  bar,  and 

grasping  the  ropes  about 
level  with  the  shoulders, 
slide/iown  until  low  enough 
to  rest  the  back  of  the  neck 
against  the  bar,  when 
throw  the  legs  well  up,  and 
bending  the  body  a little 
at  the  hips,  rest  the  feet 
against  the  ropes  (see  fig. 
107).  The  hands  may  now 
be  folded  across  the  chest, 
or  placed  as  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

This  being  merely  an 
exercise  for  the  spine,  care 
should  be  taken  in  doing 
it,  and  the  hands  should 
be  ever  ready  to  grasp  the 
ropes,  in  the  event  of  a 
slip,  which  will  not  happen 
if  the  gymnast  balances 
himself  properly. 

14.  The  Catch  (No.  1).  Instep  practice. — Hang  by 
the  legs,  then  by  opening  them  wide,  and  lifting  the 
feet  up,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  toes  well  out,  and 
keeping  the  heels  well  down,  allow  yourself  to  slide  oflP 
the  bar,  when  the  feet  will  be  as  shown  m fig.  108. 


Tig.  107. 
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After  having  remained  in  that  position  for  a short  time, 
pull  the  body  up,  and  grasp  the  bar,  when,  unhitching 
the  feet,  achieve  some  other  exercise  as  a finish  to  the 
above  (see  the  next  exer- 
cise). This  exercise  is  very  I"'®-  ^ 08. 

useful,  in  the  event  of  a 
slip  at  any  time,  and  the 
gymnast  should  always  be 
prepared  to  carry  it  into 
effect  when  required. 

15.  The  Catch  (No.  2). 

Instep  practice.  — Sit  on 
the  bar,  and  after  getting 
it  to  swing  to  and  fro  well, 
let  go  the  ropes,  and  throw 
yourself  back  in  the  back- 
ward swing,  in  such  a man- 
ner that  by  the  time  the 
body  has  descended  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  SAving 
will  return  the  other  way; 
but  in  so  doing,  turn  the 
toes  well  out,  and  keep  the 
heels  well  down,  then  by 
opening  the  legs  wide,  the 
toes  will  hitch  round  the 
ropes,  as  shown  in  the  last 
exercise  (see  fig.  108),  and 
when  in  that  position  let 
the  body  sway  to  and  fro  a few  times  ; then  raise  it  up, 
and  unhitching  the  feet,  achieve  as  before  some  other 
exercise  for  a finish. 
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16.  The  Back  Horizontal.  Spine  and  muscle  practice. — 
Mount  and  sit  on  the  bar,  pass  the  hands  as  high  up  the 
ropes  as  possible,  grasping  them  firmly,  then  bring  the 
body  up,  as  in  Ex.  1,  page  176,  and  achieve  the  Back  Hori- 
zontal, -which  -will  be  found  to  be  a httle  more  difficult, 
owing  to  the  hands  ha-ving  to  grasp  , the  ropes,  -which, 
bemg  pliable,  press  more  upon  the  hands. 

17.  The  Leap. — After  swinging  to  and  fro,  as  in 
Ex.  1,  page  176,  and  when  you  think  yourself  sufficiently 
high  from  the  ground,  let  go  your  hold  of  the  bar, 
either  in  the  backward  or  forward  swing,  and  alight  on 
the  ground,  letting  the  toes  bear  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  not  the  heels,  as  that  always  gives  s.  very  great 
shock  to  the  system.  It  should  be  practised  with  a very 
slight  swing  at  first,  as  the  position  of  the  body  is  not 
the  same  on  alighting  in  the  forward  as  in  the  backward 
swing,  and  after  a little  practice  the  gymnast  may  try 
how  far  he  can  leap  from  the  bar,  as  the  higher  he 
s-wings  the  farther  -will  he  be  able  to  leap.  Practice  -wiU 
be  the  best  instructor  as  to  the  motion  required  to  be 
given  to  the  body  on  making  the  leap. 

18.  The  Flying  Jump. — The  chief  difference  between 
this  exercise  and  the  Half-fall  back.  Ex.  96,  page  90,  or 
the  Leg  S-wing  off,  Ex.  43,  page  55,  is  in  the  s-winging 
motion  of  the  ropes,  which  in  part  dispenses  -with  the 
motion  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  body  in  those  exer- 
cises ; consequently  no  difficulty  ought  to  arise  in  carry- 
ing this  exercise  into  effect. 

Grasp  the  bar  -with  both  hands,  and,  when  in  a good 
s-wing,  bring  the  legs  up,  and  hitch  them  over  the  bar, 
either  between  the  hands  or  outside  them ; if  the  latter, 
they  should  be  very  close  to  the  hands,  or  the  feet  are 
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very  likely  to  come  in  contact  witli  the  ropes  ; then 
let  go  -svith  the  hands,  and  gradually  lower  the  body ; 
when  at  the  end  of  the  hackrward  swing  carry  the  arms 
and  head  well  hack,  at  the  same  time  unhitch  the  legs 
(see  fig.  29),  and  you  will  alight  safely  on  the  ground. 
Perhaps  the  lungers  had  better  be  used  the  first  time,  or 
at  least  until  you  know  the  precise  time  when  the  legs 
should  be  unhitched,  as  you  are  very  likely  to  hold  on 
too  long  until  that  knowledge  be  obtained.  (See  Ex.  43, 
page  56.) 

19.  The  Shoot  in  the  Swing.  Arm  practice. — Though 
this  exercise  is  referred  to  in  page  113,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  again  to  mention  it,  owing  to  the  additional 
difficulty  to  be  experienced  in  achieving  it  as  here  re- 
quired. 

In  accomplishing  the  Shoot  in  the  Smug,  the  body 
must  not  be  carried  through,  and  the  shoot  effected  as 
in  Ex.  125,  page  113.  It  is  better  to  carry  it  into  effect  by 
bringing  the  body  through  at  the  (urn  for  the  backward 
swing,  giving  the  necessary  jerk  on  reaching  the  oppo- 
site end : this  is  when  the  shoot  is  required  at  the  end 
of  the  backward  swing  ; but  when  it  is  to  be  achieved 
at  the  end  of  the  forward  swing  (which  will  be  found  to 
be  more  difficult),  the  body  must  be  brought  through 
at  the  end  of  the  backward,  and  the  shoot  effected  at 
the  turn  for  the  backward  swing  again,  though  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  raise  the  body  well  up,  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  swing,  as,  if  done  after,  the  motion  of  the 
swing  is  likely  to  throw  the  body  out  of  balance,  and 
thus  render  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  if  done  as 
last  stated. 

Such  an  exercise  as  the  abovd  is  a very  good  one  to 
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give  as  a set  exercise  in  competitions,  wlien  it  sliould  be 
done  twice  at  eacb  end  of  tbe  swing. 

20.  The  riying  Somersault. — It  almost  seems  ont  of 
place  to  repeat  an  exercise  that  has  been  already  given 
(the  Backaway,  page  105)  in  the  exercises  to  be  achieved 
on  the  horizontal  bar ; but  the  reason  for  its  being  in- 
serted here  is,  that  it  is  to  be  achieved  while  the  trapeze 
is  in  the  swing,  and  consequently  to  beginners  it  would 
appear  much  more  difficult.  Now,  as  it  is  quite  the 
reverse,  it  is  hoped  that  all  gymnasts,  at  least  the  more 
advanced,  who  can  accomplish  the  Backaway  exercise 
referred  to,  will  give  this  a fair  trial,  that  is,  let  go 
the  bar  fearlessly,  as  the  nature  of  the  exercise  requires, 
and  all  must  go  well,  as  the  swaying  of  the  ropes  greatly 
assists  the  performer  in  achieving  it,  and  the  higher  he 
swings  the  easier  will  it  be  found.  The  chief  secret  of 
the  exercise  consists  in  drawing  up  the  legs  in  front  at 
the  time  yon  let  go  the  bar,  when  the  anus  and  head 
must  be  carried  well  back,  thereby  curving  the  body  a 
little,  and  throwing  the  chest  ont ; therefore  persevere, 
and  succeed. 

21.  The  Stretch,  xh-m  and  wrist  practice. — Sit  upon 
the  bar,  grasp  the  ropes  as  high  as  the  shoulders,  lean 
the  body  back  to  straight  arms,  raise  the  right  leg  up  and 
carry  it  backwards  over  the  right  arm,  thereby  raising  the 
body  off  the  bar  and  bending  the  ropes  outwards ; the 
legs  being  straight  towards  the  right,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  will  fall  upon  the  right  ann,  though  the 
strain  will  be  equally  as  gi’eat  upon  the  left.  These 
movements  must  be  carried  into  effect  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  be  practised  A\dth  the  left  leg  over  the 
left  arm,  when  a changeffrom  one  to  the  other  can  be  made. 
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THE  nOESE. 

RemarJcs. — The  Horse,  so  called  from  its  somewhat 
resembhng  that  animal  as  it  at  first  catches  the  eye, 
likewise  denominated  ‘The  Vaulting  Horse,’  ‘The 
Wooden  Horse,’  &c.,  is  now  much  more  practised  upon 
than  formerly,  owing  perhaps  to  the  variety  of  the  evo- 
lutions to  be  performed  upon  it,  many  more  than  upon 
any  other  gymnastic  apparatus. . Although  the  several 
actions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  partake  of  those 
of  the  horizontal  bar  and  parallel  bars  combined,  yet,  as 
a whole,  they  differ  materially  from  both,  or  either,  as 
upon  the  horse  exercises  can  be  achieved,  and  move- 
ments made,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  accom- 
plish on  any  other  apparatus.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
it  finds  a place  in  every  gymnasium ; in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  worthy  of  that  title,  were  this  now  most  useful 
apparatus  not  to  be  found  in  it. 

In  my  opinion,  no  exercise  on  the  horse  can  be  com- 
pared either  to  the  parallel  bars,  or  the  horizontal  bar, 
for  these  reasons ; — the  body,  when  simply  supported  on 
the  horse,  as  in  the  first  exercise,  when  the  arms  are 
perfectly  straight,  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  it  is 
when  mounted  between  the  bars,  consequently  certain 
preliminary  exercises  must  be  gone  through  to  get  the 
whole  frame  accustomed  to  the  difference  of  the  attitude  ; 
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for  there  is  no  single  movement  on  the  horse  which,  al- 
though similar  to  the  corresponding  one  on  the  parallel 
bars,  can  be  said  to  he  like  it.  For  instance  : in  the  use 
of  the  legs  in  the  former,  they  must  be  either  carried  np 
at  the  side,  or  else  the  body  must  be  carried  out  of  place, 
if  they  are  to  be  brought  up  in  front.  Again,  if  the  ex- 
ercises themselves  are,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  allowed 
to  be  like  those  on  the  parallel  bars,  the  very  position 
of  the  arms  with  respect  to  the  body  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  their  being  classed  as  the  same.  Again,  any 
exercise  on  the  horse,  which  is  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  achieved  on  the  horizontal  bar,  must,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  hands,  differ  from  it;  therefore,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  hoped  that  any  young  would- 
be  athlete,  who  intends  to  become  master  of  any  of  the 
following  exercises,  will  not  attempt  to  go  through  it, 
unless  he  has  thoroughly  worked  his  whole  body  into 
what  will  be  required  of  him,  by  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  going  through  the  whole  of  the  preliminary 
exercises,  ere  he  attempt  to  achieve  any  of  the  more 
difficult,  as  in  every  instance  he  will  find  that  he  will 
have  greater  difficulty  in  learning  any  one  exercise, 
unless  thoroughly  well  schooled  previously,  and  the  exer- 
cise itself  will  appear  much  more  difficult  than  it  other- 
wise would  be.  However,  let  two  beginners  enter  upon 
their  duties,  each  going  his  own  road,  the  one  doing 
what  he  hkes,  the  other  following  the  directions  here 
given ; and  by  the  time  the  latter  has  reached  the  end, 
compare  the  performances,  and  judge  for  yourself  which 
is  the  better  of  the  two. 

All  g}Tnnasts  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  making  the 
spring,  after  a run,  it  must  be  made  from  the  flat  foot, 
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and  not  from  the  toes,  as  if  you  rrere  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  horse,  and  likewise  from  both  feet  at  once, 
therefore  a kind  of  jnmp  on  to  the  board,  or  starting- 
point,  must  be  made  prior  to  making  the  beat  off ; for 
if  the  spring  be  made  otherwise,  the  exercise  to  be 
effectuated  will  be  entirely  spoilt,  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  not  be  done  at  all. 

Another  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  i.e.  on  alight- 
ing on  the  ground,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the 
horse,  it  must  always  be  done  on  the  toes,  and  not  on 
the  flat  foot,  or  a sudden  shock  will  be  the  consequence  ; 
besides,  if  the  legs  are  bent  on  alighting,  it  will  be  made 
much  easier  than  keeping  the  legs  straight,  which  must 
not  be. 

Description  of  Apparatus. — One  writer,  in  describing 
this  apparatus,  says  on  its  construction,  that  ‘ The 
wooden  horse  is  made  of  a great  cylinder  of  wood.’ 
Now  this  we  all  know,  that  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  construct  a wooden  horse  from  aught  else  but  WOOD. 
True  enough  it  is,  that  the  horse  is  made  of  wood,  but 
the  following  particulars  will  give  a pretty  clear  idea  of 
it ; sufficiently  so,  I hope,  to  enable  one  to  be  con- 
structed from  them. 

The  horse  is  made  of  various  lengths,  but  the  two 
sizes  mostly  in  use  are  those  of  6 feet  and  4 feet 
long,  the  former  having  one  end  slightly  raised  (see 
fig.  109),  while  the  latter  may  or  may  not  have  this 
addition. 

The  width  or  diameter  of  the  horse  should  be  some- 
what less  than  the  distance  between  the  parallel  bars, 
say  from  15  to  16  inches,  the  neck-piece  in  the  larger 
horse  tapering  a little  towards  the  end,  and  raised  about 
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3 inclies  above  the  level  of  the  back  of  tbe  horse  ; in  the 
larger  horse  this  neck-piece  begins  about  4 feet  from 
the  opposite  end,  it  -will  therefore  be  2 feet  long.  If  the 


body  of  the  horse  be  made  a little  deeper  than  broad, 
say  from  2 to  3 inches,  and  then  planed  or  sa-\vn  off  to 
the  requisite  depth,  viz.  the  same  as  the  width,  the 
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shape  of  it  will  be  much  improved.  Of  course  this  shape 
can  be  given  to  it  in  making  it,  %vithout  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  exactly  as  above  ; but  that  is  stated  to  show 
how  the  shape  is  to  be  obtained,  if  in  no  other  way. 

The  horse  is  generally  covered  with  leather,  or,  as 
some  prefer,  with  stout  canvas,  and  padded  at  the  sides 
to  make  it  a little  softer,  in  the  event  of  the  legs  coming 
in  contact  with  it  when  not  required,  and  likewise  to 
ensure  its  being  perfectly  smooth  all  over,  and  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  a splinter  being  met  with  while  being 
used. 

Tliis  being  the  body  of  the  horse,  it  is  mounted  on 
four  legs,  two  in  front,  and  two  behind,  each  one  leardng 
towards,  or  rather  standing  away  from,  its  neighbour  on 
either  side,  yet  perfectly  parallel,  as  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  fig.  109.  These  legs  being  made  hollow, 
and  having  a loose  leg  inside,  it  can  be  raised  to  any 
height,  varying  from  the  exact  height  of  the  horse, 
which  should  be  about  3 feet  6 inches,  to  about '6  feet, 
the  horse  being  kept  at  the  required  height  by  an  iron 
pin,  passing  through  one  of  the  holes  made  in  each 
sliding  or  loose  leg.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  horse  has  to  stand,  or  be  used, 
the  bottom  part  of  the  loose  legs  may  be  made  the  same 
size  as  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  prevent  Its 
sinking  down  into  the  sawdust  or  pan,  if  placed  upon  it, 
but  this  is  optional. 

One  more  addition  is  to  be  made,  and  then  the  horse 
itself  is  complete,  viz.  the  pommels,  or  saddle.  These 
pommels  are  cut  circular,  and  fit  into  two  grooves  cut 
across  the  back  of  the  horse,  about  6 inches  down  the 
sides,  and  are  kept  in  their  places  by  means  of  an  iron 
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pin  fixed  to  each,  which,  passing  through  the  body  of  the 
horse,  is  screwed  tight  with  a nut  underneath.  These 
pommels  are  to  be  placed  the  same  distance  apart  as  the 
parallel  bars,  viz.  18  inches,  which  they  also  resemble 
in  point  of  size,  to  enable  them  to  be  readily  grasped, 
and  should  therefore  he  about  4 inches  above  the 
back  of  the  horse,  and  placed  about  the  middle  of  it  as 
it  stands  upon  the  legs.  The  pommels  may  be  covered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  horse,  and  they  should  be 
hollowed  a little  on  the  sides,  to  allow  the  fingers  to  have 
a firmer  grasp.  Besides  the  above,  two  flush  pommels 
must  be  made,  which  are  to  replace  the  others  when  not 
required,  and  wliich,  when  fixed  in  their  places,  make 
the  back  of  the  horse  apparently  smooth. 

Should  the  gymnasium  not  allow  of  a portion  of  it 
being  boarded  (when  the  horse  is  placed  on  the  tanned 
part  close  to  the  edge  of  the  flooring),  a kind  of  spring 
board  is  necessary  to  give  the  feet  a firm  footing  in 
making  a spi'ing,  or  ‘ beat  ’ ofiT.  This  board  is  made  of 
thick  wood  about  3 feet  long  by  2^  feet  broad,  and  com- 
posed of  narrow  pieces  of  5 or  6 inches  wide,  securely 
fastened,  having  it  thinned  OS'  at  one  end  and  raised  a 
little  at  the  other,  by  means  of  a thicker  piece  being 
fastened  to  it. 

Note. — These  horses,  covered  with  hide,  and  made  of  the  best 
material,  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Snoxell  and  Spencer,  London,  at  the 
following  prices : — 6 feet  long,  with  2 pommels  and  raised  neck-piece 
complete,  12^. ; 4 feet  ditto,  lOZ. ; Buck,  2 feet  long  with  2 pommels, 
6Z.  10s. 
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THE  BUCK. 

This  is  a small  kind  of  horse,  and  is  very  useful  both 
for  children  and  youths  prior  to  their  practising  upon 
the  larger  ones.  It  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  horse,  without  the  neck  part,  and  about  2 feet  in 
length,  rounded  a little  at  the  ends,  and  14  or  15  inches 
in  diameter.  This  apparatus  may  or  may  not  be  covered 
like  the  horse.  The  legs  are  likewise  a little  shorter, 
though  they  may  be  made  to  be  raised. 

The  buck  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
horse  in  many  exercises,  and  it  may,  in  addition,  be  used 
to  leap  over  in  that  play-ground  game  ‘ Leap  Frog,’  until 
able  to  leap  over  its  full  height,  and  after  a while  over 
the  other  horses. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  HORSE. 

1.  Stand  on  the  near  side  of  the  horse,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  pommels,  and  place  a hand  on  either.  Spring- 
up  and  straighten  the  arms,  bringing  the  body  sufficiently 
forward  to  let  them  assume  a perpendicular  position  ; 
project  the  chest  well  forward,  and  carry  the  feet  and 
legs  weU  backward,  without  bending  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  leaning  well  against  the  side  of  the  horse. 

On  leaving  the  horse  and  alighting  on  the  ground,  do 
so  on  your  toes,  and  always  carry  the  legs  as  far  away 
from  the  horse  as  possible,  when,  assisted  a little  with 
the  wrists,  you  may  touch  the  ground  at  a distance  of 
from  three  to  four  feet. 

2.  Repeat  the  foregoing  exercise  by  first  taking  a 
short  run,  and  by  springing  from  both  feet  at  once,  and 
not  from  one  foot  only,  and  also  from  the  flat  foot,  and  not 
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from  the  toes,  placing  the  hands  on  the  pommels  at  the 
same  time  that  the  spring  is  made.  Leave  the  horse  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  last. 

3.  Repeat  the  first  exercise ; but  do  not  stop  while 
doing  it,  as  the  final  movement,  i.e.  the  leaving  of  the 
horse,  must  be  made  directly  the  body  is  raised  into  its 
place  ; in  fact,  it  must  be  brought  about  as  if  the  whole 
were  one  movement. 

4.  Repeat  the  same  exercise,  but  with  the  run,  and 
follow  the  instructions  given  in  the  second  exercise,  as 
regards  the  making  of  the  spring. 

5.  Repeat  the  first  exercise  (either  -with  or  without 
the  run),  but  instead  of  carr3'^ing  the  legs  away  as  therein 
stated,  merely  carry  the  body  olf  a little  by  the  aid  of 
the  wrists,  and  alight  on  the  ground  close  to  the  side  of 
the  horse,  retaining  your  hold  of  the  jfommels,  when  a 
spring  must  be  again  made,  and  the  exercise  repeated 
without  any  rest  between. 

6.  Proceed  as  before,  and  after  the  body  is  upright, 
carry  the  right  leg  up  at  the  side  of  the  horse  into  a 
horizontal  position,  but  without  either  touching  the 
horse  with  it  after  j'ou  have  begun,  or  resting  it  upon  it ; 
then  let  it  drop  again,  and  carry  up  the  left  leg  in  like 
manner.  The  body  in  this  and  three  following  exercises 
may  be  turned  a very  little  only,  to  ease  the  leg,  and  to 
facilitate  the  raising  of  it,  to  the  right  or  left,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

7.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  carrying  up  each  leg  three 
times  in  succession,  without  either  resting  or  touching 
the  ground  between. 

8.  Proceed  as  in  the  sixth  exercise,  but  carry  hoth  legs 
up  at  once,  as  slow  as  possible,  first  to  the  right,  then  to 
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the  left,  keeping  them  straight  the  whole  of  the  time. 
The  body  must  not  be  moved  nor  carried  too  much  to 
the  opposite  side  to  that  to  which  the  legs  are  carried ; 
a very  little  cannot  be  helped  by  most  gymnasts,  for  the 
more  upright  position  the  body  retains  the  greater  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  the  more  graceful 
will  be  its  accomplishment. 

9.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  carrying  the  legs  up  three 
times  in  succession  each  way,  without  either  resting  or 
touching  the  ground  while  doing  it. 

10.  Repeat  the  first  exercise  with  a run,  and  on  the 
body  rising  carry  it  a little  to  the  right,  and  giving  it  a 
shght  tmm  to  the  left  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  horse, 
thereby  facing  the  pommels  (fig.  110).  As  the  pommels 
are  not  be  let  go  while  doing  this  exercise,  the  body 
must  be  leaned  a little  more  forward,  but  to  dismount 
the  body  must  be  carried  well  forward,  at  the  same  time 
raising  it  and  bringing  the  right  leg  over  the  horse  again, 
when,  by  reversing  the  motion,  alight  on  the  ground,  but 
doing  so  as  far  from  the  horse  as  possible,  by  using  the 
wrists  well. 

11.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  also  with  the  run,  but 
tmn  the  body  to  the  right,  and  carry  the  left  leg  over  the 
left  side  of  thepommels,  dismountinginthe  manner  therein 
stated. 

12.  Repeat  the  tenth  exercise  without  the  run. 

13.  Achieve  the  eleventh  exercise  without  the  run. 

14.  Go  through  the  tenth  exercise  either  with  or 
without  the  run,  and  carry  the  right  leg  over  as  therein 
stated,  then  raise  the  body  by  leaning  well  forward,  and 
alight  on  the  ground,  and  spiinging  up  again  on  the 
instant,  but  this  time  carry  the  left  leg  over,  as  in  the 
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eleventh  exercise,  when  ahght  on  the  gi’ound  in  like 
manner. 

This  exercise  may  he  repeated  fonr  or  five  times  in 
succession  to  advantage,  making  use  of  the  right  and  left 
legs  alternately. 

15.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  instead  of  ahghting  on 
Fig.  110. 


the  ground  between,  allow  the  body  to  assume  the  upright 
position  as  in  the  first  exercise,  when,  without  any  spring 
whatever,  otherwise  than  can  he  given  to  the  body  while 
in  that  position,  to  assist  you,  carry  the  left  leg  over ; 
then  again  return  to  the  side  of  the  horse,  stop,  and 
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carry  the  right  leg  over  again,  repeating  the  exercise  at 
least  three  times  each  way  alternately  without  allowing  the 
feet  to  touch  the  ground  or  the  arms  to  he  bent,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  legs  should  likewise  be  kept  perfectly  straight, 
but  not  stiff.  The  body  must  in  this  exercise  be  leaned  a 
little  forward  each  time  the  leg  is  carried  over  the  horse, 
which  will  make  the  exercise  much  more  easy  to  achieve. 

This  is  called  the  Swinging  Exercise,  or  the  Saddle 
Vaulting  Movement. 

16.  Proceed  as  in  the  tenth  exercise  (fig.  110),  but 
instead  of  resting  between  the  change,  lean  the  body 
forward  to  throw  your  whole  weight  upon  the  arms, 
then,  while  bringing  the  right  leg  back,  give  the  body  a 
kind  of  turn  towards  the  opposite  end  of  the  horse,  and 
throw  the  left  leg  over  it,  when  your  face  will  be  towards 
the  tail  of  the  horse.  Now,  to  reverse  the  motion,  lean 
forward  as  before,  and  on  the  body  turning  round  throw 
the  right  leg  over  again,  the  legs  each  time  describing  a 
semicircle.  When  able  to  accomplish  this  with  ease, 
practise  it  with  a quicker  movement,  which  will  give  it 
the  nature  of  a swing.  (See  Ex.  14,  page  135.) 

17.  Repeat  the  foregoing  exercise  with  the  run,  but 
carry  tbe  body  a httle  higher,  and  opening  the  legs  wide, 
carry  them  over  their  respective  sides  of  the  horse  at 
once,  but  without  touching  it,  and  also  without  bending 
either  the  legs  or  arms. 

In  doing  this  exercise  the  hands  must  grasp  the 
pommels  very  firmly,  and  the  legs  must  not  be  jerked 
forward,  but  merely  allowed  to  go  over  as  far  as  the 
arms  will  permit,  without  causing  them  to  bend  on  the 
legs  coming  in  contact  with  them,  or  a faU  forward  will 
be  the  consequence,  therefore  the  slower  (as  slow  as  the 
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nature  of  tlie  exercise  will  allow)  the  better ; and  in 
practising  it  until  able  to  do  it  with  safety  and  surety, 
some  one  should  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse, 
ready  to  catch  you,  in  the  event  of  your  not  succeeding, 
and  going  further  than  you  intended.  (See  page  10.) 

On  leaving  the  horse  lean  the  body  a little  forward, 
raise  it  up  behind  sufficiently  high  to  enable  you  to  free 

the  legs  from  the  horse 
without  bending  them, 
and  ahght  on  the  gi’ound 
as  before. 

18.  Spring  up  and 
carry  the  right  knee 
over  the  saddle,  between 
the  pommels,  jump  dovTi 
and  springing  up  again 
dii’ectly  cany  the  lefthe- 
tween  them ; then  jump 
down,  and  on  springing 
up  this  time  carry  both 
knees  over  the  saddle 
at  once,  and  kneel  up- 
right upon  the  "horse, 
letting  go  the  pommels 
while  doing  so  (fig.  111). 
Grasp  the  pommels 
firmly  again,  and  alight 
on  the  ground.  Do  not  carry  the  knees  too  far  over,  or 
you  may  topple  over  and  alight  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
horse.  Should  such  an  event  occur  see  Ex.  4G. 

19.  Spring  up  as  in  the  fii'st  exercise.  Now  raise  the 
right  leg  slowly,  by  bending  it  at  the  knee  and  carry  it 
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over  the  saddle,  extending  it  as  far  as  yon  can  withont 
allowing  either  leg  to  touch  the  horse  (fig.  112).  The 
body  must  be  well  leaned  forward  in  doing  this,  the 
hands  grasping  the  pommels  firmly.  On  bringing  the 

right  leg  back  alight  on 
the  ground,  spring  up 
again,  and  carry  the 
left  leg  through  in  like 
manner. 

20.  Proceed  as  in 
the  last  exercise,  and 
on  bringing  the  right 
leg  back  carry  the  left 
over  at  the  same  time, 
and  without  letting 
either  touch  the  sad- 
dle. This  requires  but 
a Httle  practice,  when 
it  will  become  quite 
easy. 

21.  Proceed  as  in  the 
last,  but  raise  the  legs 
and  carry  them  over 
the  saddle  both  at  once, 

being  careful  not  to  touch  the  saddle  with  the  feet. 
To  dismount,  lean  the  body  forward,  at  the  same  time 
raising  it  up  behind  and  carrying  the  legs  out  straight 
backwards,  give  a good  spring  and  alight  on  the  ground. 

22.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  and  when  the  legs  are  per- 
fectly horizontal  give  the  body  a turn  to  the  right,  carry- 
ing the  legs  in  that  direction,  then  turn  round  to  the  left, 
the  slower  the  better,  the  legs  being  kept  in  the  same 
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position  the  whole  time.  This  is  a very  useful  exercise 
to  strengthen  the  muscles,  and  to  make  the  grasp  much 
firmer,  owing  to  the  twisting  of  the  body ; and  it  may  be 
repeated  three  times  each  way  alternately  to  advantage. 
It  should  be  practised  until  it  can  be  done  without 
turning  the  body  at  all. 

23.  Proceed  as  in  the  nineteenth  exercise,  but  carry  the 
leg  over  just  after  the  spidng  is  made,  and  before  the  body 
Pig  113  assumes  its  upright 

position.  Practise 
this  with  each  lear 
alternately,  and  do 
not  touch  the  saddle 
with  tJtie  feet  while 
doing  it  ; it  will 
therefore  be  better 
to  take  a little  higher 
spring  than  in  the 
previous  exercises. 

24.  Proceed  as  in 
the  last  exercise,  but 
carry  both  of  the 
legs  over  the  saddle 
at  once,  without 
touching  it  with  the 
feet  (fig.  113),  and 
raising  them  into  a 
horizontal  jiosition 
as  soon  as  the  body  is  upi-ight.  To  dismount,  follow 
the  instructions  given  in  the  twenty-first  exercise. 

25.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  keeping  the  legs  as 
straight  as  possible  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  carry 
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them  both  over  the  saddle  at  once,  without  touching  it 
or  bending  the  arms.  Dismount  as  in  the  last  exercise, 
alio-htins:  at  least  four  feet  from  the  horse. 

26.  Proceed  as  before,  but  give  the  body  a slight  turn 
to  the  side  and  carry  both  legs  over  the  ■^•^y7^^-hand  side 
of  the  pommels,  sitting  on  the  horse  as  soon  as  the  legs 
are  over.  To  dismount,  give  the  body  a slight  turn  and 
lean  over  the  pommels,  similar  to  that  in  Ex.  16;  then, 
when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  on  the  arms,  carry 
the  legs  back  with  a swing,  and  alight  on  the  ground. 
Great  assistance  will  be  derived  from  giving  the  legs  a 
kind  of  upward  jerk  prior  to  leaning  the  body  over  the 
pommels. 

27.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  carry  the  legs  over  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  pommels  instead,  and  follow  the  in- 
structions therein  given. 

28.  Repeat  the  last  two  exercises  with  the  run,  taking 
care  to  make  the  spring  as  given  in  page  223. 

29. '  Go  through  the  same  exercise,  but  on  alighting 
on  the  ground  retain  your  hold  of  the  pommels,  and 
springing  up  again  directly  carry  the  legs  over  the  other 
side  of  them,  as  therein  stated.  This  exercise  may  be 
repeated  three  or  four  times  each  way  alternately  to 
advantage.  There  must  be  no  resting  while  accomplish- 
ing this,  or  the  effect  of  it  will  be  entirely  destroyed. 

30.  Repeat  the  twenty-sixth  exercise,  either  mth  or 
mthout  the  run,  then  lean  well  forward  over  the 
pommels,  raise  the  legs  from  off  the  horse,  and  carry 
them  with  a swing  over  towards  youi-  left  hand,  and  seat 
youi  self  on  the  other  side  of  the  pommels,  then,  by  re- 
versing the  motion,  carry  the  legs  back  again,  repeating 
the  exercise  at  least  three  times  each  way. 
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There  is  to  be  no  resting  or  pausing  between,  besides 
which  the  legs  and  body  are,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  in  a 
perfectly  horizontal  position  while  effectuating  the  change. 

31.  Grasp  the  pommels,  one  with  each  hand,  and 
spring  up,  in  doing  which  give  the  body  a turn  towards 
the  left,  and  throwing  the  right  leg  over  the  horse,  let 
go  the  right  hand  to  allow  the  leg  to  pass  over  that 
pommel,  and  assume  the  sitting  posture  on  the  saddle, 
with  one  leg  on  either  side  and  facing  the  neck-piece. 
To  dismount: — 

First. — Place  one  hand  on  either  pommel,  when, 
raising  yourself  up,  bring  the  right  leg  back  over  the 
horse,  and  alight  on  the  ground. 

Second. — Place  both  hands  on  the  front  pomnrel,  lean 
forward  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  weight  ol  the  body 
upon  the  arms,  then,  bringing  the  right  leg  over  the 
horse,  carry  yourself  as  far  away  from  it  as  possible. 

Third. — Place  the  right  hand  on  the  saddle  with  the 
wrist  turned  towards  the  left,  and  gi’asp  the  pommel 
with  the  left  hand,  then,  throwing  the  body  forward  as 
before,  alight  on  the  ground. 

32.  Repeat  the  same  exercise,  but  this  time  throw  the 
left  leg  over  the  horse  instead,  making  use  of  the  left 
hand  where  the  right  is  stated,  and  the  right  for  the  left, 
and  dismount  by  either  of  the  methods  last  described, 
though  all  three  should  be  practised. 

33.  Grasp  the  pommels  and  spring  up,  then,  giving 
the  body  a backward  turn,  throw  the  left  leg  over  the 
right  side  of  the  pommel,  and  on  the  body  dropping  into 
its  place,  let  go  your  hold  of  the  pommels,  when  your 
back  will  be  towards  them. 

To  dismount,  place  your  hands  on  the  horse  in  front 
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of  you,  when,  leaning  foinvai’d  and  giving  a slight 
spring,  aided  by  the  wrists,  carry  youi’  body  well  over 
the  end  of  it,  and  alight  on  the  ground  ; but  in  doing  so 
bend  the  body  backwai-d  a little,  to  prevent  the  chance 
of  youi’  coming  in  contact  with  the  tail  end  of  the  horse, 
should  you  not  have  sprung  far  enough. 

34.  Repeat  the  above  exercise,  but  by  reversing  the 
motion  of  the  body,  throAV  the  right  leg  over  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  pommels,  when  proceed  as  therein 
stated,  though  the  neck-piece  will  cause  you  to  take  a 
higher  spring  to  enable  you  to  clear  it. 

35.  Spring  up  as  in  the  first  exercise,  then  gradually 
raise  the  legs  by  bending  them  up  sideways  at  the  knees 
and  hips,  each  towards  its  own  side,  then  crossing  the 
feet  and  pointing  the  toes  as  much  upwards  as  possible, 
carry  the  legs  through  the  arms  over  the  saddle  as  in  the 
former  exercise,  only  in  this  the  feet  are  to  be  passed 
through  first.  (See  Ex.  81,  page  79.) 

Do  it  very  slowly  until  sui’e  of  being  able  to  achieve  it 
to  perfection,  when  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  the 
movement  the  legs  require.  The  pommels  are  to  be 
firmly  grasped,  and  great  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to 
overbalance  yourself,  or  the  consequences  wiU  be  what 
you  did  not  expect.  At  first  some  one  should  be  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  horse,  to  render  some  slight  as- 
sistance in  the  event  of  any  mishap. 

36.  Repeat  the  above  exercise  with  the  run,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  in  this  there  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion, for,  if  so,  look  out  for  squalls  among  the  sawdust. 
An  assistant  should  be  at  hand  for  this  exercise ; not  that 
there  is  any  danger — far  from  it,  but  ‘ a preventative  is 
better  than  a cure.’ 
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37.  Acliieve  Ex.  31.  Place  botli  hands  on  the  left- 
hand  jjommel,  lean  well  forward  as  before  stated, 
then,  mth  a strong  spring,  carry  the  body  up  behind, 
raising  the  legs  well  above  the  horse ; then  give  the 
body  a good  turn,  cross  the  legs  well  so  as  to  let  the 
right  side  be  do’svnwards,  and  ahght  on  the  saddle  with 
the  body  the  reverse  way,  and  without  letting  go  your 
hold  of  the  pommels  ; now  s‘\\’ing  up  again,  when,  by 
turning  the  body  the  opposite  way,  allow  it  to  drop  into 
its  former  position.  (See  Ex.  20,  page  138.) 

Greater  impetus  must  be  given  to  this  latter  motion,  or 
a collision  between  your  feet  and  shins  will  be  the  result. 

38.  Execute  Ex.  32 ; then,  placing  both  hands  on 
the  right-hand  pommel,  repeat  the  last  exercise,  thereby 
letting  the  left  side  be  downwards ; consequently  the 
body  must  be  turned,  and  the  feet  crossed  accordingly. 

39.  Grasp  the  right-hand  pommel  \rith  the  right  hand, 
letting  the  left  hang  loosely  by  the  side,  give  a strong 
spring,  and  throw  the  left  leg  over  between  the  pommels, 
turning  the  body  a httle  in  doing  it. 

To  dismount,  practise  springing  out  of  the  saddle  -with 
the  same  hand  only  grasping  the  pommel ; but  until 
able  to  do  so,  place  both  hands  on  the  front  pommel,  i.e. 
the  one  facing  you,  or  place  one  hand  on  either  pommel, 
viz.  the  right  hand  on  the  one  facing  you,  and  the  left, 
by  turning  the  body  a httle  to  the  left,  on  the  hinder 
one. 

40.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  but  throw  the  nght  leg 
over  the  saddle  instead  of  the  left,  taking  a step  sideways 
prior  to  making  the  spring.  Dismount  by  placing  the 
left  hand  on  the  other  pommel,  and,  raising  the  body  up, 
draw  the  right  leg  through  and  alight  on  the  ground. 
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41.  Repeat  the  thii’ty-ninth  exercise,  grasping  the 
pommel  wth  the  left  hand,  and  thi’owing  the  right  leg 
over  instead ; dismounting,  as  therein  stated,  but  using 
the  word  left  for  right,  and  right  for  left. 

42.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  but  throw  the  left  leg 
over  instead  of  the  right,  and  follow  the  directions  given 
in  the  thii’ty-ninth  exercise. 

43.  Achieve  the  tenth  exercise,  when  you  will  face  the 
pommels,  then  place  both  hands  on  the  pommel  nearest 
to  you,  lean  well  forward  as  before  stated,  raise  the  body 
well  off  the  horse,  and  give  a strong  spring  with  the 
arms  backv'ard,  sufficient  to  carry  you  over  the  end  of 
the  horse,  and  ahght  on  the  ground. 

44.  Achieve  the  eighteenth  exercise,  bringing  up  both 
knees  at  once,  then  kneel  on  the  saddle,  letting  them 
be  well  over  the  horse  (see  fig.  111).  Now  let  go  the 
pommels,  and  bringing  the  hands  upwards  in  front 
somewhat  sharply,  at  the  same  time  giving  a strong- 
spring  forward,  lift  your  feet  from  off  the  horse  (see 
fig.  114),  and  ahght  on  the  ground  on  the  other  side 
of  it. 

Although,  in  endeavouring  to  effectuate  this  exercise, 
at  first  your  legs  seem  to  be  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
horse,  owing  chiefiy  to  your  lack  of  com-age  to  go  through 
it  for  fear  of  a mishap,  such  you  will  easily  prove  is  not 
the  case,  if  you  only  give  a sufficient  spring  at  the  same 
time  that  you  carry  yom’  hands  forward  and  raise  the 
legs  from  the  horse,  although  it  may  not  then  be  neatly 
done  ; still,  if  needed,  and  it  will  only  be  for  once,  to  give 
you  greater  confidence,  a second  party  may  be  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  horse,  to  render  you  any  slight 
assistance,  and  to  catch  you  should  you  jump  TOO  FAE. 
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45.  Take  a sliort  run,  place  both  hands  on  the  pom- 
mels, spring  up,  and  in  going  over  the  horse  carry  the 
right  leg  outside  the  right-hand  pommel,  and  the  left 
between  them,  letting  go  with  the  hands,  and  ahght  on 
the  ground. 

46.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  only  carry  the  left  leg  out- 

Fig.  114. 


side  the  left-hand  pommel,  letting  the  right  leg  pass  be- 
tween them  instead,  and  ahght  on  the  ground  as  before. 

47.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  now  bring  up  both  legs 
at  once  and  carry  them  over  the  saddle,  shooting  them 
well  over  the  horse,  when  alight  on  the  ground  on  the 
other  side. 
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Take  care  that  your  knees  do  not  come  in  contact 
uuth  your  chin  on  bringing  them  np  ; the  head  should 
therefore  be  kept  well  raised  and  the  chin  projected  as 
far  as  possible.  The  quicker  this  exercise  is  done  the 
better,  and  the  neater  it  will  look. 

48.  Proceed  as  in  the  twenty-fifth  exercise,  then,  when 
the  body  has  assumed  its  upright  position,  and  the  legs 
are  perfectly  horizontal,  give  a sudden  spring  forward 
with  the  wrists,  at  the  same  time  carrying  the  body 
forward,  and  giving  the  legs  an  upward  motion,  the 
whole  to  be  combined  in  as  it  were  one  movement,  and 
the  impetus  thus  given  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  you  well  over  the  horse.  To  be  done  neatly,  this 
exercise  requires  to  be  tried  a few  times,  but  the  wrists 
derive  the  most  benefit  from  its  being  done. 

49.  Proceed  as  iu  the  last,  shooting  the  legs  out 
simultaneously  with  the  body  dr-opping  into  its  proper 
jrosition,  and  proceeding  with  the  same  movements  as 
above  given.  The  only  difference  between  this  exercise 
and  the  last  consists  in  the  pause  given,  this  exercise 
being  quicker  than  the  last  and  slower  than  the  for*ty- 
seventh,  hr  which  exercise  the  legs  are  not  raised  into 
the  horizontal  position. 

50.  Repeat  the  twenty-fourth  exercise,  but  let  there 
be  no  pause  or  hesitation  in  carrying  the  legs  over  the 
horse,  and  let  them  be  well  opened  and  the  body  well 
raised  to  enable  the  feet  to  clear  the  tops  of  the  pommels 
(see  fig.  115),  which  must  be  let  go  when  the  legs  are 
abont  to  be  brought  forward,  giving  a strong  spring 
with  the  wrists  in  dorvg  so,  to  carry  you  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  horse.  An  assistant  had  better  be  on 
the  opposite  side,  until  you  are  sure  of  doing  it  properly. 
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51.  Proceed  as  before,  but  bend  the  legs  at  the  hips  only, 
and  on  making  the  spring  raise  them  up  and  carry  them 
07ily  over  the  I'i'yZii-hand  pommel,  keeping  the  body  per- 
fectly upright  while  going  over  the  horse,  as,  were  it  also 
Fig.  115.  to  be  raised,  it  would 

make  the  exercise  too 
much  of  a vault,  and 
in  fact  spoil  what  is 
intended  to  be  ac- 
complished. On  leav- 
ing the  horse  a good 
spring  must  be  given 
with  the  wrists. 

52.  Repeat  the  last 
exercise,  but  carry 
the  legs  only  over 
theZe/Z-hand  pommel, 
and  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  therein. 

53.  With  a short 
run  spring  up,  placin  g 

the  7'iylit  hand  on  the  7'iglit  pommel,  and  going  right 
over  the  horse  without  any  rest  between,  or  otherwise 
touching  it. 

54.  Repeat  the  above  by  placing  the  right  hand  on 
the  left  pommel,  when  the  legs  must  be  raised  somewhat 
higher,  owing  to  the  neck-piece. 

55.  Repeat  the  fifty-thh-d  exercise,  but  vdth  the  left 
hand  on  the  left  pommel,  and  proceed  accordingly. 

56.  The  forty-eighth  exercise  must  be  done  as  therein 
described,  making  use  of  the  left  hand  on  the  right 
pommel. 
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57.  Place  both  bands  on  the  pommels,  spring  np  with 
the  fingers  on  the  inside,  pass  both  legs  clean  over  the 
horse,  and  ahght  on  the  ground,  but  still  retain  your 
hold  of  the  pommels.  Now  give  a spring  np  again  and 
bring  the  legs  back  over  the  horse  the  reverse  way,  and 
alight  on  the  ground,  when  the  exercise  may  be  repeated 
three  times  to  advantage. 

58.  Take  a short  run,  place  both  hands  on  the  pom- 
mels, at  the  same  time  taking  a good  spring,  raise  the 
body  and  legs  to  the  right  into  a perfectly  horizontal 
position,  and  carry,  or  turn  the  body  round  as  it  were 
on  a pivot,  and  alight  on  the  ground  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  horse.  In  all  vaulting  exercises,  the  arms  should 
be  kept  perfectly  straight. 

59.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  but  carry  the  body  to  the 
left  instead,  and  both  ways  must  be  persevered  in  until 
able  to  do  it  one  way  as  well  as  the  other. 

60.  Place  the  hands  on  the  pommels,  spring  up,  bring 
the  knees  between  the  arms,  and  place  the  feet  on  the 
saddle.  Now  grasp  the  pommels  firmly  and  gradually 
raise  the  body  up  behind  and  practise  it  until  able  to 
stand  on  your  hands,  when  the  exercise  may  be  varied 
by  bending  the  arms  and  lowering  the  body,  and  again 
raising  it.  To  dismount,  let  the  body  gradually  sink 
again,  by  bending  the  legs  first,  when  you  may  alight  at 
some  distance  from  the  horse. 

61.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  but  with  a short  run, 
giving  a higher  spiung  on  grasping  the  pommels,  and 
practise  it  until  able  to  carry  the  body  well  up  above  the 
horse  into  a standing  position  on  the  hands  without  rest- 
ing between,  or  allowing  any  part  of  the  body  to  touch 
the  horse  (otherwise  than  the  hands)  while  accomplish- 
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ing  it.  Aliglit  similar  to  the  last,  hut  if  possible  do  so 
■with  a little  more  spring,  and  before  the  body  is  too 
lo•v^^ 

62.  Proceed  as  in  the  last  exercise,  but,  instead  of  rest- 
ing as  soon  as  the  body  and  legs  are  up,  let  them  con- 
tinue to  fall,  gi-asping  the  pommels  firmly  until  about 
t'wo-thirds  over,  when  give  a kind  of  spring  Avith  the 
hands  and  -wrists,  which  will  cause  you  to  alight  on  your 
feet. 

This  exercise  being  like  that  on  the  parallel  bars,  no 
difficulty  Avill  be  experienced  in  achieving  it  on  the  horse, 
if  able  to  accomplish  it  on  them.  This  on  the  horse,  as 
on  the  bars,  forms  a very  showy  finish  to  any  exercise 
on  this  apparatus,  but,  until  sui’e  of  being  able  to  go 
through  it  by  youj'self,  some  assistance  should  be  giveu 
you  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse,  on  your  body 
coming  over,  or  after  you  have  made  the  spring  and  are 
alighting  on  the  ground. 

63.  Take  a short  run,  and,  placing  the  hands  on  the 
pommels,  spring  up  and  cany  the  legs  over  on  the  right, 
as  in  Ex.  51,  page  238,  but  on  letting  go  with  the  hands 
give  the  body  a half-turn,  and  ahght  on  the  feet,  with 
the  face  toAvards  the  horse. 

64.  Eepeat  the  above  in  every  respect  the  same  as  re- 
gards the  particulars,  but  in  this  carry  the  legs  over  on 
the  left  instead,  not  forgetting,  oAviug  to  the  neck-piece, 
to  raise  the  legs  a little  higher. 

65.  The  SAvimming  Movement,  Wrist  practice. — 
Mount  as  in  the  first  exercise,  then  raise  the  legs  up  be- 
hind, and  in  leaning  the  body  fonvard  until  in  a hori- 
zontal position,  carry  it  towards  the  right,  bringing  that 
elbow  well  under  you,  when,  letting  go  Avith  the  left 
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hand  and  stretching  it  out  in  front,  support  yourself  on 
the  right  fore-arm  for  a short  time  (see  fig.  116)  ; and 
when  able,  and  while  still  in  the  same  position,  allow  the 
body  to  revolve  round  slowly,  first  to  the  right,  then  to 

Fig.  116. 


the  left,  as  by  this  movement  the  wi’ist  is  well  brought 
into  use.  This,  though  a very  pretty  exercise,  requires 
some  little  practice  to  be  able  to  achieve  it  neatly ; there- 
fore, when  well  up  in  it  with  the  right  arm,  it  should  be 
practised  with  the  left  as  well. 

66.  The  Roll  over This  is  not  so  difficult  an  exercise 

as  it  wiU  at  first  seem,  it  being  very  similai’  to  No.  41, 
page  154,  on  the  parallel  bars  (which  see  and  practise 
a few  times),  the  chief  difference  being  in  the  position 
of  the  body  in  starting.  The  gymnast  must  stand  with 
his  back  to  the  horse,  and,  lifting  up  his  elbows  behind, 
place  his  hands  on  the  side  of  the  pommels,  with  the 
fingers  outward  and  the  thumbs  inwai'd,  so  as  to  lean 
his  elbows  on  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  horse.  Now 
lift  the  feet  up  with  a strong  impetus,  and  carrying  them 

R 
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over  the  head,  as  in  the  exercise  above  referred  to,  at 
the  same  time  bending  the  body  backwards  over  the 
horse  (see  fig.  117),  and  letting  the  pommels  go  when 

the  body  begins  to 
drop,  which  must  be 
when  the  feet  are 
level,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  head,  yon 
will  be  able  to  all  ght  in 
safety  on  the  ground, 
unless  yon  retain  your 
hold  of  the  pommels 
rather  too  long. 
Should  such  be  the 
case,  your  posteriors 
will  become  the  win- 
ners, andletyonknow 
whether  the  ground 
be  hard  or  soft.  ( See 
remarks  in  page  154.) 

67.  The  Long  Fly. 
— This  consists  in 
carrying  the  body 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  horse  in  one  leap,  as  in 
the  playground  game  of  ‘ Fly  the  Garter,’  because  at 
the  beginning  the  gymnast  first  springs  at  a short  dis- 
tance only  from  it,  and  gradually  increases  that  distance 
until  able  to  spring  from  the  distance  of  his  height  from 
the  horse.  To  practise  this,  at  first  pitch  with  the 
hands  on  the  nearer  end  of  the  horse,  and  on  bringing 
the  legs  forward  lift  the  hands  up  and  pitch  on  with  the 
feet  in  their  place,  not  upright,  but  in  a crouching  pos- 
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ture  ; then  pitch  on  to  the  further  end,  and,  by  opening 
the  legs,  ahght  on  the  ground. 

This  must  be  persevered  in  until  the  gymnast  is  able  to 
do  it  properly;  then  he  must  begin  to  try  to  jump  the  whole 
length  of  the  horse  by  resting  the  hands  on  it  but  once. 
For  this,  at  first,  a shorter  horse  is  best,  as,  when  able  to 
go  over  that  as  nothing,  he  may  go  on  and  try  the  longer 
one.  In  all  such  exercises  it  is  always  better  to  have 
some  one  standing  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  horse  to 
catch  you,  should  a stoppage  or  mishap  occur.  But  hav- 
ing gone  thus  far,  the  gymnast  must  carry  out  the  saying 
of  ‘ What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  xoorth  doing  well,^  by 
perseveiung  in  and  accomplishing  it  easily.  Therefore, 
to  do  that,  he  must  go  ‘ the  luhole  hog  or  none,'  and  not 
pitch  half-way,  and  then  running  along  the  other  half 
on  his  hands,  finish  as  if  it  had  been  achieved  altogether 
properly. 

68.  The  Somersault. — If  the  gymnast  can  achieve  Ex. 
65,  page  162,  he  need  not  fear  venturing  to  try  this  one. 
Proceed  with  the  last  exercise,  but  stand  upright  on 
the  horse,  with  one  leg  in  advance,  and  the  arms  well  up 
over  the  head  ; then  carry  the  body  quickly  forward, 
place  the  hands  upon  the  horse  (either  upon  the  fur- 
thermost pommel,  or  else  upon  the  neck-piece ; if  upon 
the  former,  a greater  spring  from  the  toes  will  be 
required),  and  cai-ry  the  body  and  legs  well  up  back- 
ward, as  in  the  exercise  above  referred  to,  and,  if  done 
fearlessly,  you  wiU  alight  safely  on  the  ground. 
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YAULTING. 

‘What  is  Vaulting  ? ’ or,  as  many  ■word  it,  ‘What  con- 
stitutes a Vault?  ’ are  questions  that  have  of  late  been 
asked  by  many,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  recent 
Athletic  Festivals,  now  annually  held  to  promote  Gym- 
nastics. 

The  first  question  is  plainly  answered  by  Walker  , in  his 
‘ Manly  Exercises,’  who,  in  describing  the  subject,  says  : 
‘ In  vaulting,  by  a spring  of  the  feet,  the  body  is  raised, 
and  by  leaning  the  hands  npon  a fi:xed  object,  it  at  the 
same  time  receives,  in  obliqne  vaulting,  a swing  which 
facihtates  the  action but  he  adds,  ‘ as  the  inclination 
thus  given  to  the  body  depends  not  merely  on  the  feet, 
but  on  the  hands,  we  have  the  power  to  guide  the  body 
in  any  direction.’  Therefore,  knowing  that  leaping  is  a 
spring  of  the  feet,  vaulting  must  be  a kind  of  leaping, 
be  it  with  or  without  the  run ; but  by  leaning  the  hands 
upon  any  fi:xed  object,  as  above  stated,  the  body  must 
necessarily  receive  that  assistance  which  is  requisite  to 
help  it  forward  or  over  that  object. 

As  to  the  second  question,  ‘ What  constitutes  a vault  ? ’ 
To  this  I have  seen  but  one  answer,  viz.  going  clean 
OVER  IN  a swing.  This  was  my  own  definition  of  it,  at 
various  committee  meetings  in  connection  ivith  the  afore- 
said Festivals,  some  time  before  the  pubhcation  of  the 
work  referred  to  above,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  re- 
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mai-ks  may  be  the  means  of  causing  tbe  definition  of  a 
vault  to  be  henceforth  inserted  in  the  Festival  Rules,  for 
the  height  vaulted  in  that  of  1866  was  6 ft.  8 in.*  against 
5 ft.  10  in.  in  1866. f Now  the  question  arises,  What 
caused  this  difference  ? Simply  this:  in  the  former  year, 
in  the  vaulting  contest,  the  rule  went  by  was,  as  long  as 
the  competitor  went  over  the  bar  fairly  it  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient, and  he  was  awarded  accordmg  to  the  height  thus 
cleared.  In  the  latter  year  the  rule  was  framed  chiefly 
from  remarks  then  made,  viz.  ‘ That  a vault  should  consist 
of  a clear  spifing  from  the  feet,  and  that  the  body  should 
be  carried  over  the  barj  by  that  aid  chiefly,  and  that  no 

* The  particulars  of  the  height  vaulted  at  the  Manchester  Athletic 
Festival,  1866,  are  : A tie  between  the  two  best ; the  height  (which 
was  not  measured)  was  supposed  to  be  6 ft.  8 or  9 in. ; the  lesser 
measurement  is  therefore  taken. 

t The  vaulting  in  1866  was,  for  the  highest  above  his  own  height, 
as  imder : — 

The  height  of  the  gymnast.  The  height  vaulted  by  him. 


The  former  of  which  won,  he  being  3;|-  in.  shorter  than  the  latter, 
but  vaulting  only  2 in.  lower. 

To  make  the  comparison  more  distinct,  it  might  be  thus  explained. 
The  gymnast  whose  height  was 

6 ft.  Ij  in.  vaulted  8|  in.  above  his  height  = 5 ft.  10  in. 

^ »>  »»  ))  7^  ],  ,,  ,,  ,,  = 6 ,,  0 ,, 

which  clearly  shows  that  the  former  won  by  1^  in. 

\ 

The  heights  of  the  gymnasts,  between  whom  there  was  a dead  heat 
in  1865  for  6 ft.  8 in.,  were  5 ft.  10  in.  and  6 ft.  2 in.,  which  shows 
the  difference  of  10  in.  and  6 in.  over  their  respective  heights,  but  the 
heights  of  the  gymnasts  were  not  then  taken  into  consideration. 

I These  vaulting  contests  were  over  the  horizontal  bar. 


ft.  in. 


ft.  in. 

5 10 

6 0 
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movement  approacliing  a gymnastic  exercise  be  allowed ; 
tbe  difference  in  the  heights  of  the  gymnasts  being  taken 
into  consideration.’  (See  Exercises  57  and  58,  pages  65 
and  66.)  The  author  has  seen  many  gymnasts,  more 
especially  at  assaults  at  arms,  have  to  spring  up  to  reach 
the  bar,  when  they  have  been  vaulting,  and  then  achiev- 
ing the  Slow  Pull  up  movement,  or  some  other  exercise, 
go  over  the  bar  in  the  same  manner,  and  perhaps  better 
than  they  would  have  done,  had  they  spi-ung  from  the 
bare  floor. 

Vaulting  over  the  Horizontal  Bar. — This  now  much- 
practised  exercise  in  connection  -udth  gymnastics,  re- 
quires but  little  explanation  as  to  the  method  of 
achieving  it;  therefore  the  question  previously  asked 
recurs,  ‘ What  constitutes  a vault  ? ’ &c.  It  is  the 
placing  of  the  hands  on  the  bar,  springing  with  the 
toes,  raising  the  body  up  by  the  aid  of  the  wrists  and 
arms,  and  by  carrying  it  on  one  side  (sometimes  to  the 
right,  sometimes  to  the  left), impelling  it  forward  over  the 
bar.  Therefore,  if  the  body  be  raised  to  the  right,  the 
right  hand  must  let  go  the  bar  to  allow  it  to  pass,  and 
the  same  remark  is  equally  apphcable  to  the  left  hand. 
Now,  in  raising  the  body  up  over  the  bar  it  must  be 
done  properly  or  not  at  all,  viz.  to  carry  it  in  a hori- 
zontal position  with  the  bar  as  far  away  from  it  as  the 
arms  will  allow  (vide  fig.  118),  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  body  must  not  be  bent  at  the  hips,  nor  carried 
over,  as  in  Ex.  76,  page  76,  nor  at  all  similarly,  after  you 
are  once  above  the  bar  (see  remarks  on  the  last  page). 

It  will  be  useless  for  a beginner  to  attempt  to  vault 
over  amj  height  ere  he  has  practised  upon  different 
heights  gradually  ; he  should  therefore  begin  by  placing 
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the  bar  as  low  as  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  not  raising 
it  until  able  to  clear  it  easily,  and  then  not  more  than 
two  inches,  as  the  higher  the  bar  is  raised  the  more 
difficult  does  vaulting  become ; but  should  he  be  patient, 


and  not  in  a hurry  to  tuy  the  bar  a little  higher,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  the  sooner  be  able  to  vault  over 
the  bar  as  high  as  he  can  reach  when  standing  on  his  flat 
feet. 


EXEECISES  IX  VAULTIXG  OYEE  THE 
PAEALLEL  BAE. 


As  preliminary  exercises  to  vaulting,  the  pupil  is  re 
ferred  to  the  following  : — 


No. 

10 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


Pnge 

131 

134 

136 

136 

137 
137 
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When  well  up  in  these,  he  may  proceed  with  those  here- 
after given,  practising  each  until  thoroughly  master  of  it 
before  proceeding  to  the  next.  (See  Art.  3,  page  121.) 

1.  Preliminary  Exercises.  — Face  the  bars  on  the 
outside,  place  both  hands  on  the  nearest,  spilng  up  and 
suspend  the  body  with  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach 
against  the  nearer  bar,  then  passing  the  right  hand  over 
to  the  opposite  one,  swing  the  legs  forward  and  backward 
two  or  three  times,  when,  with  a strong  impetus  from  the 
legs,  aided  by  the  wiists,  carry  yourself  completely  over 
both  bars,  and,  letting  go  your  hold,  alight  on  the  ground. 

2.  Repeat  the  above,  passing  the  left  hand  over  to 
the  other  bar,  which  will  necessitate  tbe  carrying  of  the 
legs  towards  the  left;  but  in  other  respects,  foUowthe 
instructions  therein  given. 

3.  Stand  on  the  outside  of  the  bars,  and  place  the 
right  hand  on  the  nearer,  and  the  left  on  the  other, 
then,  making  a spring  from  the  toes,  carry  yourself*  clean 
over  botb  bars  without  touching  them  with  either  legs 
or  body,  then,  letting  go  with  your  hands,  alight  on  the 
ground. 

4.  Place  the  left  hand  on  the  nearer  bar,  and  the  right 
on  the  other,  and  repeat  the  exercise,  observing  the 
instructions  contained  in  the  note  below  in  this  and  all 
future  exercises. 

♦ Whenever  the  left  hand  is  on  the  opposite  side  or  bar  to  that  on 
which  the  gjrmnast  stands,  and  the  right  nearer  to  him,  the  legs  must 
be  raised  up  and  carried  over  on  the  ^e/i-hand  side,  when  the  right 
leg  will  be  between  his  left  and  the  bar ; but  if  the  right  hand  is  the 
farther  away  and  the  left  the  nearer,  then  the  motion  is  reversed, 
and  the  legs  must  be  carried  over  on  the  right,  when  the  left  leg 
will  be  the  lower  and  pass  between  the  right  and  the  bar.  This  is 
applicable  to  aU  vaulting  exercises. 
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5.  With  the  right  hand  on  the  nearer  bar,  and  the  left 
on  the  other,  vault  over  the  bars,  bat  alight  on  the  ground 
between  thena ; then  springing  up  again,  carry  yourself 
over  the  second  as  before. 

6.  Let  the  left  hand  be  on  the  nearer  bar,  and  the 
right  on  the  opposite  one,  and  repeat  the  last  exercise. 

7.  Place  both  hands  on  the  nearer  bar,  and  springing 
up  as  in  the  third  exercise,  pass  the  left  hand  over  to 
the  opposite  bar  (after  the  spring  has  been  made),  and 
carry  yourself  over  both  bars  as  before. 

8.  Proceed  as  in  the  last  exercise,  but  pass  the  right 
hand  over  to  the  other  bar  instead  (see  note  in  last  page). 

9.  Place  both  hands  on  the  nearer  bar,  springing  up 
and  carrying  the  legs  to  the  right,  vault  over  both  bars 
without  resting  either  hand  on,  or  allowing  the  legs  or 
body  to  touch  the  other  bar,  the  hands  to  let  go  their 
hold  on  passing  over  the  second  one. 

10.  Repeat  the  last  exercise,  but  carry  the  legs  over 
on  the  left  instead,  and  proceed  as  therein  stated. 

11.  Repeat  either  the  third  or  fourth  exercise  as  often 
as  convenient,  without  letting  go  either  bar  with  the 
hands. 

12.  Repeat  either  the  fifth  or  sixth  exercise  ad  libitum, 
but  in  achieving  this  the  hands  must  necessarily  be  both 
placed  on  the  nearer  bar  each  time  before  the  spring  is 
made,  yet  there  should  not  be  any  longer  pause  between 
the  vault  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

13.  Stand  on  the  outside  of  the  bars  and  place  both 
hands,  at  some  distance  apart,  say  about  eighteen  inches, 
on  the  nearest,  then  spring  up,  carrying  the  body  rather 
high,  pass  both  legs  at  once  between  the  anus,  and  drop 
between  the  bars,  letting  go  your  hold  and  passing  your 
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hands  on  to  the  other,  when  vault  in  like  manner  over 
that  one. 

14.  Place  both  hands  on  the  nearer  bar,  spring  up 
and  carry  both  legs  over  that  bar  on  the  right,  ahghting 
between  them,  on  doing  which  pass  the  hands  over  to 
the  other  bar  directly,  or  even  before  the  feet  touched 
the  ground,  and  vault  over  it  without  resting.  When 
well  up  in  vaulting,  and  wishing  to  vary  the  finish,  the 
gymnast  would  do  well  to  finish  with  No.  16,  but  there 
must  be  no  unnecessary  pause  between. 

15.  Repeat  the  foregoing,  but  carry  the  legs  over  to 
the  left  instead,  finishing  with  the  next,  as  therein  stated. 

16.  Stand  between  the  bars,  facing  one  of  them,  and 
placing  both  hands  on  it,  grasp  it  firmly  ; now  spring 
well  up,  and  carrying  the  elbows  out  well  at  the  sides, 
cross  the  legs,  and  lifting  the  body  up  behind,  carry 
them  back  over  the  other  bar,  when,  aided  with  a good 
spring  from  the  wrists,  alight  on  the  ground  -without 
having  touched  it. 

This  is  a veiy  good  finish  to  the  two  pre-vious  ex- 
ercises. 

17.  Proceed  as  in  No.  3,  but,  instead  of  carrying  the 
legs  over  both  bars  at  once,  in  the  position  therein 
stated,  viz.  behind  you  (see  fig.  119),  let  the  legs  drop 
between  the  bars  without  bending  the  arms,  when  s-wing 
forward  and  carry  them  over  the  opposite  bar  in  front  of 
the  hands,  in  the  manner  described  in  Ex.  14,  page  135. 
The  dotted  fine  in  the  woodcut  shows  the  direction  taken 
by  the  feet. 

18.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  carry  the  right  hand 
over  instead,  when  the  legs  will  pass  behind  towards 
that  hand,  and  follow  the  directions  therein  given. 
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19.  Face  the  length  of  the  bars,  and  placing  the  hands 
on  the  ends  of  them,  with  the  fingers  outwards,  spring 
well  up,  and  in  so  doing  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  rigJit- 


Fig.  119. 


hand  bar,  letting  go  that  hand  to  allow  it  to  pass,  and 
immediately  grasping  the  end  of  the  bar  again,  then  drop 
to  the  ground. 

The  foot  must  be  raised  well,  which  might  be  done  by 
keeping  the  leg  perfectly  straight,  otherwise  it  is  hkely 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  bar  in  passing. 

20.  Repeat  the  above  exercise,  but  throw  the  left  leg 
over  the  bar  instead,  and,  with  the  exception  of  sub- 
stituting left  for  right,  follow  the  directions  therein  con- 
tained. 
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21.  Proceed  as  last  described,  but  on  springing  up 
lean  the  bead  well  forward,  and  raise  the  body  higher 
behind  ; then  opening  the  legs  wide,  carry  one  over  either 
bar  quickly,  letting  go  with  the  hands  to  allow  them  to 
pass  over  the  bars  freely,  and,  on  the  legs  dropping 
between  them,  grasp  them  again  as  before,  without 
having  touched  the  ground  with  the  feet.  On  no  account 
are  the  arms  to  be  bent,  and  the  legs  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly straight,  or  the  feet  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
bars,  which  consequently  makes  it  much  more  difficult 
to  achieve,  though,  after  a few  trials,  with  a strong  deter- 
mination to  succeed,  the  gymnast  will  soon  find  himself 
well  rewarded  for  his  patience  (see  page  10) . 

22.  Stand  opposite  the  ends  of  the  bars,  as  in  No.  19, 
and  proceed  as  therein  stated,  but  with  this  difierence — 
that,  instead  of  carrying  the  right  leg  over  the  rijr/i^-hand 
bar,  and  allowing  it  to  drop  between  them,  it  is,  together 
mth  the  left,  assisted  by  a spring  with  the  wrists,  in 
this  exercise  carried  straight  over  the  Ze/f-hand  bar  as 
well,  thereby  carrying  one  leg  over  the  one  bar,  and 
both  legs  over  the  other ; then,  by  letting  go  your  hold, 
ahght  on  the  ground. 

23.  This  exercise  is  achieved  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
last,  but  in  this  the  left  leg  is  canned  over  the  Ze^if-hand 
bar,  letting  go  the  left  hand  to  allow  it  to  pass,  and  both 
legs  are  carried  over  the  7t^ZtZ-hand  bar.  Both  are  to  be 
well  practised  until  able  to  do  them  without  the  least 
hesitation. 

24.  Proceed  as  before,  but  in  springing  up  carry  both 
legs  over  the  right-hsmd.  bar  with  a sufficient  impetus, 
assisted  by  a strong  spring  from  the  wrists,  to  cany 
them  over  the  left-hand  bar  as  well,  letting  go  the  right 
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hand  to  allow  them  to  pass,  when  spring  well  with  the 
left  hand  to  assist  the  body  over  the  second  bar,  if  pos- 
sible without  touching  it  (which  is  the  proper  method  of 
doing  it). 

This  is  a very  good  exercise  for  the  wrists,  and  the 
gymnast,  prior  to  placing  his  hands  on  the  bars,  must 
stand  directly  opposite  the  ends  of  them,  and  not  more 
opposite  the  end  of  the  bar  over  which  he  is  going  to 
carry  his  legs  first,  than  the  other. 

25.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  in  this  carry  the  legs 
over  the  Ze/iJ-hand  bar  first,  and,  substituting  left  for 
right,  and  right  for  left,  proceed  according  to  the  in- 
structions given  in  it. 

26.  Stand  outside  the  bars,  and,  placing  the  hands  on 
the  nearer,  bring  the  legs  up  in  front,  placing  the  feet 
against  the  opposite  bar ; bend  the  knees,  and  let  the 
body  drop  by  straightening  the  arms,  then,  by  giving  a 
good  spring  with  the  feet,  which  will  cause  the  body  to 
rise  up  outside,  bring  the  legs  up  also  and  carry  them 
over  the  bars,  either  passing  one  hand  over  to  the  other 
bar  or  not,  as  preferred.  The  whole  of  this  exercise 
should  be  carried  into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible,  there 
being  no  pause  required  between  the  several  movements. 
The  exercise  may  be  repeated  after  the  manner  of  Ex.  78, 
page  78,  if  desired  (see  note,  page  118). 
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CLIMBING. 


Bemarks. — This  useful  addition  to  the  gjunnastic  art 
is  being  practised  every  day  in  our  public  gymnasiums 
more  and  more,  and  as  there  are  many  different  methods 
of  so  doing,  according  to  the  different  apparatus  used, 
it  seems  desirable  to  mention  those  mostly  in  use.  They 
are  treated  separately,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  wish 
is  to  he  able  to  achieve  the  whole  of  the  varieties. 

The  different  apparatus  used  in  connection  with 
climbing,  and  which  are  generally  arranged  in  order 
along  or  around  a stand,  termed  the  Glimhing  Stand,  are 
the  following  : — 


1.  The  Plain  Rope. 

2.  The  Knotted  Rope. 

3.  The  Sparred  or  Bar  Rope. 

4.  The  Plugged  Rope. 

5.  The  Pole,  fixed  or  hanging. 

6.  The  Bar  Pole. 

7.  The  Upright  Ladder. 


8.  The  Horizontal  Ladder. 

9.  The  Hanging  Ladder. 

10.  The  Slanting  or  Oblique 

Ladder. 

11.  The  Rope  Ladder. 

12.  The  Plank  or  Board. 

1 3.  The  Sparred  Plank,  &c.  &c. 


Description  of  Apparatus. 

1.  The  Plain  Rope. 

All  ropes  used  for  climbing  should  he  about  If  inch 
in  diameter,  but  where  there  is  room  for  more  than  one 
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rope  to  be  suspended,  they  may  be  of  different  sizes,  to 
suit  the  different  ages  of  the  gymnasts,*  say  from  inch 
to  inch  in  diameter,  and  reach  to  within  a few  inches 
of  the  ground. 

* As  ropes  of  different  strengths  are  always  in  requisition  in  a 
well-appointed  gymnasium,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  the  rule  for 
ascertaining  the  weight  a well-made  hemp  rope  of  any  certain  size 
will  carry,  according  to  Eobinson’s  calculation.  Eule. — Multiply 
the  circumference  of  the  rope  in  inches  by  itself,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  the  product  will  express  the  number  of  tons  the  rope  will 
carry.  From  the  above  rule  the  following  table  is  compiled  by  the 
Author. 


Circumference 
of  rope  in 
inches. 

Calculated  Weight. 

tons. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

1 

4 

0 

H 

6 

1 

n 

9 

0 

12 

1 

2 

16 

0 

H 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 
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0 

n 

1 

10 

1 

3 
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16 

0 

H 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 
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0 

3| 

2 

16 

1 

4 

3 

4 

0 
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3 

12 

1 

u 

4 

1 

0 

4 

4 

10 

1 

6 

5 
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0 

5 

10 

1 

4 

6 

1 

0 

4 

6 

12 

1 

6 

7 

4 

0 
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There  are  two  methods  of  climbing  this  rope,  viz. 
with  the  hands  and  feet,  and  with  the  hands  only. 


1.  With  the  Hands  and  Feet. — Grasp  the  rope  with 
Fig.  120.  both  hands  as  high  up 

as  you  can  reach,  or  if  a 
jump  be  made  to  grasp 
it  higher  up  the  better, 
then  move  them  alter- 
nately one  above  the 
other,  supporting  your- 
self while  so  doing  by 
the  feet  (fig.  120), 
which  are  made  use  of 
by  passing  the  heel  of 
the  left  foot  in  front 
of  the  right,  catching 
the  rope  between  the 
legs,  and  pressing  it  be- 
tween the  feet,  in  the 
manner  shown  at  a,  fig. 
121. 

2.  With  the  Hands 
only. — A glance  at  fig. 
121  will  clearly  show  the  way  this  is  achieved,  it  being 
but  the  former  exercise  without  the  use  of  the  feet,  and 
every  time  a hand  is  about  to  be  raised,  the  pupil  must 
raise  up  the  body  in  the  manner  described  in  Ex.  9, 
page  35.  Although  the  most  difficult,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  graceful  method  of  climbing  the  rope,  and  no 
gymnast  should  be  considered  as  such  unless  he  climb 
the  rope  with  as  great  an  ease  as  he  does  other  feats  ; 
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in  fftct,  every  person  slionld  be  able  to  make  bimself 
proficient  in  this  branch,  as  there  is  no  telling  how 
soon  his  climbing  powers  will  be  called  into  use. 


On  descending  the  Fig.  121. 

rope  the  action  of 
the  hands,  or  hands 
and  feet,  must  be 
reversed,  and  on  no 
account  is  the  rope 
to  be  allowed  to  shp 
through  them,  as 
the  friction  caused 
thereby  will  be  sure 
to  nib  the  skin  off, 
and  perhaps  cut  the 
flesh  to  the  bone. 

3. — Grasp  the  rope 
with  the  hands  as 
high  as  possible,  raise 
the  body  and  pass  the 
right  hand  upward, 
di’opping  the  left 
loosely  by  the  side, 
then  biung  up  the 
left,  and  by  raising 
the  body  grasp  the 
rope  just  above  the 
right,  when  let  go 
with  the  right  and 
let  it  hang  loosely  by  the  side,  bringing  it  up  again, 
and  repeat  the  exercise.  This  practice  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  hands,  wrists,  arms,  muscles,  &c.,  and  makes 

3 
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the  grasp  much  firmer,  hut  it  ■null  require  gi’eat  per- 
severance to  overcome  it,  as  the  action  of  the  arms  is 
very  different  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  climbing  in  the 
preceding  exercise,  inasmuch  as  the  body  is  for  a time 
suspended  by  one  arm  during  the  making  of  every 
change.  It  should  be  -persevered  in  until  the  body 
can  be  raised  ■with  the  one  arm  only,  though  at  first 
that  may  be  effected  by  using  both  arms  ; but  the 
former,  -which  the  nature  of  the  exercise  requires,  is  the 
more  difficult. 

4. — A very  difficult  method  of  climbing  the  rope  is 
thus  described : grasp  the  rope  -with  both  hands,  passing 
the  hanging  portion  of  the  rope  over  one  of  the  shoulders, 
then  bring  up  the  body,  and  by  opening  the  legs  pass 
one  on  either  side  of  the  arms  outside,  keeping  them 
perfectly  straight,  and  letting  the  feet  be  well  over  the 
head,  and  while  in  that  position  move  the  hands  alter- 
nately upward,  and  ascend  the  rope  as  before. 

2.  The  Knotted  Eope. 

This  rope  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  last,  but  there  are 
a series  of  knots  tied  or  worked  into  the  whole  of  its 
length,  at  about  a foot  apart,  these  knots  being  made  use 
of  to  assist  the  climber  in  mounting  or  descending  it. 
In  neither  way  need  the  feet  be  crossed  as  before. 

3.  The  Spae  or  Bar  Eope. 

This  merely  consists  of  a series  of  spars,  about  f of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  being  worked  in  in  the  making  of  the 
i-ope,  so  as  to  project  about  six  inches  on  either  side  of 
it,  and  so  constructed  that  the  spars  shall  be  in  a straight 
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line  and  not  twisted  about,  wbicb,  if  sucli  be  the  case, 
will  spoil  the  use  of  it.  Some  prefer  to  have  tbe  spars 
inserted  into  tbeir  places  after  tbe  rope  is  made,  but 
that  is  a minor  matter. 

In  using  the  sparred  rope,  the  hands  may  grasp  the 
rope  alternately  as  before,  or  they  may  both  grasp  the 
same  spar,  one  on  either  side,  the  feet  being  placed  both 
on  another  spar  below. 


Exercises. 

1.  — Sit  on  a bar  at  any  height  from  the  ground  pre- 
ferred, having  one  leg  on  either  side  of  the  rope,  and 
sitting  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  grasping  the  second  or 
third  bar  above  in  hke  manner,  viz.  one  hand  on  either 
side.  Now  pull  the  body  up,  and  by  opening  the  legs 
wide  sit  on  the  next  bar  above,  passing  the  hands  higher 
up  afterwai’ds,  and  repeat  the  exercise  to  the  top,  or  as 
high  at  first  as  convenient. 

To  descend,  the  pupil  has  but  to  reverse  the  order  by 
opening  the  legs  and  lowering  the  body,  then  passing 
the  hands  down,  and  so  on,  till  he  reaches  the  bottom. 

2. ^ — Sit  on  a bar  as  in  the  last,  but  gi-asp  the  next  bar 
above,  when  lean  the  body  back  and  let  it  fall  down  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  arms,  letting  the  feet  rise  as  high 
as  possible  in  the  air,  and  the  legs  wide  apart,  but  still 
remaining  on  the  bar ; then  bring  the  body  upright,  and 
by  passing  the  hands  to  the  next  bar  raise  the  body  on 
to  the  bar  last  held  by  the  hands,  and  repeat  the  exercise 
ad  libitum.  To  descend,  see  the  last  exercise. 

3- — Sit  on  a bar  as  before,  and  grasp  the  next  above  it, 
then,  as  in  the  last,  throw  the  body  well  back,  and  open- 
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ing  the  legs  wide,  di-aw  the  body  up,  by  bending  the  arms 
while  in  that  position,  and  hitcb  the  legs  on  the  outside 
of  the  bar  held  by  the  hands,  when  raise  the  body  up, 
and  passing  the  hands  on  to  the  next  bar,  repeat  the 
exercise  as  before.  In  descending  let  the  body  fall 
gradually  back,  lift  the  legs  well  up,  and  be  sure  they 
are  free  of  the  bar  before  lowering  the  body,  so  as  to  sit 
on  the  next  bar  below. 

4.  The  Plugged  Rope. 

This  rope  partakes  somewhat  of  the  knotted  rope,  and 
is  formed  by  a series  of  plugs,  like  a half  of  an  egg  in 
shape,  being  placed  about  a foot  apart,  the  flat  side  being 
uppermost,  which  should  measure  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  On  these  plugs  the  feet  may  be  placed,  as 
in  the  last,  or  they  may  be  placed  on  either  side  alter- 
nately ; but  this  will  cause  it  to  be  much  more  difl&cult 
to  ascend,  o'wing  to  the  one-sided  pressure  given  by  the 
feet,  when  the  greater  strain  to  support  the  body  will 
fall  upon  the  arms. 


5.  The  Pole. 

This  apparatus  may  be  either  fixed  upright  or  slant-  - 
ing,  or  hung  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ropes.  They 
should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  any  chance  of 
splinters  being  met  with.  The  diameter  of  the  upright 
poles  should  be  from  two  inches  and  a half  to  three 
inches,  that  of  the  slanting  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  inches,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  the  lat- 
ter one  being  a httle  larger  from  its  position. 

1. — The  actual  position  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  the 
chmber  is  precisely  the  same  on  the  pole,  whether  on 
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the  upright  or  slantiug,  as  on  the  ropes  (fig.  122), 
although,  from  its  increased  size,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
grasp,  besides  which,  the  pole  not  being  pliant,  like  the 
rope,  it  will  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
the  feet.  This  will  cause  the  body  to 
assume  a more  upright  position,  yet,  by 
right,  the  body  should  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  pole,  as  the 
whole  action  should  be  made  by  the 
hands,  knees,  legs,  and  feet,  and  con- 
sists of  grasping  the  pole  with  the 
hands,  raising  the  body  up  by  bending 
the  arms  as  in  Ex.  9,  page  35,  when 
it  is  held  by  the  legs  and  feet,  thereby 
supporting  the  body  while  the  hands 
are  again  raised  higher.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  the  top  of  the  pole  is 
reached,  when  to  descend,  which  is  not 
like  that  on  the  rope,  the  pupil  has 
but  to  loosen  his  hold  with  his  hands  ; 
or  if  preferred,  he  may  remove  them 
away  altogether,  and  hold  them  out 
somewhat  loosely,  and  lessen  the  pres- 
sure on  it  with  his  legs  and  feet, 
but  not  too  much,  when  he  will  de- 
scend it  with  greater  speed  than  he 
went  up. 

2. — The  climbing  up  the  slanting  pole  should  be  like- 
wise practised,  as,  owing  to  its  position,  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  thrown  more  upon  the  hands,  which  conse- 
quently makes  it  a little  more  difficult  to  effect,  and  it 
is  strongly  recommended  that  every  one  learn  both  to 
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climb  up  aud  slide  down  a slanting  pole,  as,  in  case  of 
fire,  great  assistance  might  be  timely  rendered  ere  the 
arrival  of  tbe  now  much-used  Fire  Escapes. 

3.  — Two  poles  placed  about  16  or  18  inches  apart  will 
afford  a good  opportunity  for  the  gymnast  further  to 
exercise  himself  upon,  though  on  them  the  hands  only 
are  to  be  used,  one  being  placed  on  either,  and  then 
used  both  at  once  or  alternately. 

4.  — Another  method  of  climbing  the  two  poles  is  to 
grasp  each  with  a hand  and  to  pass  a leg  round  each, 
after  the  manner  of  climbing  a single  pole,  and  thus 
working  the  body  upwards  as  before,  by  alternately  using 
the  hands  and  legs. 

5.  Climbing,  or  rather  mounting  the  pole  in  the  same 
manner  as  mounting  the  board,  is  to  be  hkewise  prac- 
tised, but  ere  that  can  be  done  the  pupil  is  referred  to 
page  275,  where  the  manner  of  achieving  that  exercise  is 
fully  described,  and  the  instructions  therein  contained 
are  to  be  fully  carried  out  in  practising  it. 

6.  "Wliere  a pole  is  or  can  be  fixed  or  hung  close  to  a 
rope,  a veiy  good  exercise  may  be  practised  by  using  the 
two  at  once,  thus  : Climbing  the  rope  "with  the  hands  as 
before,  but  passing  the  legs  round  the  pole  and  keep- 
ing the  body  as  horizontal  as  possible,  sustaining  it 
in  that  position  throughout,  the  legs  being  worked  up 
the  pole  in  the  proper  way  every  time  the  hands  are 
passed  up  the  rope,  and  the  movements  reversed  to 
descend,  or  else  the  gymnast  slides  down  the  pole  only. 
The  above  wall  be  found  to  be  not  only  excellent  climb- 
ing practice,  but  good  exercise  for  the  spme. 
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6.  The  Bae-Pole. 

This  is  constructed  similar  to  the  har-rope,  and  is  a 
combination  of  that  and  the  pole,  it  being  a pole  of  the 
same  size  as  the  latter,  with  bars  or  spars  placed  through 
it  at  given  distances,  like  the  bar-rope.  Some  prefer  a 
square  pole,  but  that  is  of  course  left  to  the  option  of 
the  gymnast. 

The  exercises  to  be  achieved  hereon  are  similar  to 
those  given  in  page  258,  to  which  refer. 

The  Laddee. 

The  variety  of  the  exercises  to  be  achieved  upon  this 
apparatus  calls  for  a place  to  be  given  it  in  our  gym- 
nasiums. No  farther  description  is  needed  than  to  state 
that  the  sides  must  be  perfectly  smooth,  and,  like  the 
poles,  quite  free  from  splinters.  The  upright  ladders, 
and  those  placed  at  various  angles,  may  or  may  not 
decrease  a little  in  size  at  the  top,  but  the  horizontal 
one  must  be  the  same  size  throughout  its  whole  length. 
The  sides  should  be  oval- shaped,  though  some  prefer  the 
horizontal  one,  grooved  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  better.  The  rundles  should  be  about 
twelve  inches  apart. 

The  obhque  ladders  are  placed  at  various  angles, 
ranging  from  30°  to  60°.  In  doing  exercises  on  the 
former  the  distance  traversed  by  the  hands  in  each 
movement  is  the  same  as  on  the  latter,  but  the  move- 
ment itself  is  more  difficult  on  a ladder  placed  at  the 
latter  angle,  as  on  that  it  is  upward,  while  on  the  former 
it  is  more  longitudinal,  there  being  but  little  difference 
between  it  and  the  ladder  placed  quite  horizontally. 
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7.  The  Upright  Ladder. 

Tlie  ladder  in  tliis  position  does  not  admit  of  a very 
great  variety  of  movements,  but  tbe  following  will  be 
found  to  be  very  beneficial. 

1.  As  a preliminary  exercise  tbe  pupd  should  mount 
and  descend  tbe  ladder  in  tbe  usual  way,  viz.  tbe  right 
foot  on  one  rundle  while  tbe  left  is  on  another,  tbe 
bands  being  placed  at  tbe  sides  and  moved  alternately 
as  each  leg  is  advanced  to  tbe  next  rundle,  either  above 
or  below  it.  This,  as  a preliminary  exercise  to  tbe 
ladder  in  all  its  positions,  should  be  practised  until  con- 
fidence is  gained  whereby  tbe  gymnast  may  be  better 
able  to  proceed  with  those  requiring  a greater  amount 
of  courage  than  need  be  bestowed  on  such  an  one  as  this. 

2.  Repeat  tbe  above,  but  move  tbe  bands  both  to- 
gether up  tbe  sides,  which  must  be  done  somewhat 
quicker. 

3.  Proceed  as  before,  but  grasping  tbe  mndles  instead 
of  tbe  sides,  moving  tbe  bands  alternately. 

4.  Repeat  tbe  second  exercise,  but  without  jerking 
tbe  body  too  much.  This  may  be  effected  by  giving  the 
body  a forward  motion  at  tbe  moment  tbe  bands  are 
about  to  be  passed  to  tbe  next  rundle.  These  exercises 
require  but  little  practice. 

5.  Place  tbe  bands  on  tbe  rundle  opposite  to  your 
shoulders,  then  move  tbe  feet  up  until  they  are  on  the 
second  one  below  tbe  bands,  keeping  tbe  legs  and  arms 
perfectly  straight  (fig.  123),  and  in  this  manner  advance 
each  leg  and  band  alternately  upwards,  descending  in 
like  manner.  Tbe  position  here  required  throughout 
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wnll  cause  a great  strain  upon  the  grasp,  which  must 
consequently  be  firm,  as  a mishap  would  not  he  pleasant, 
even  if  the  gymnast  be 
hut  two  rundles  from 
the  ground.  Therefore 
it  would  not  be  well  to 
go  too  high  at  first ; or 
perhaps,  until  more  sure 
in  it,  it  would  he  better 
to  start  from  the  lowest 
rundles,  and  advance  ad 
libitum. 

6.  If  two  ladders  be 
placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance apart  at  both  ends, 
say  from  two  feet  to  two 
feet  six,  similar  move- 
ments to  the  foregoing 
may  be  effected  thereon,  the  principal  difference  being 
that  the  right  hand  and  leg  and  the  left  hand  and  leg 
will  always  be  on  the  same  ladder. 

7.  Reaching  and  stepping  up  three  or  four  rundles  at 
a time  with  the  ladders  in  this  position  will  greatly 
improve  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in  pulling  the  body  up 
to  make  the  next  step. 

8.  The  Horizontal  Ladder. 

The  movements  on  the  ladder  in  this  position  differ 
greatly  from  those  already  described.  The  foUovring 
are  the  principal,  and  it  is  advisable  for  every  beginner 
to  practise  all  of  them.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark 
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here,  that  to  each  horizontal  ladder  there  should  he  a 
perpendicular  one  affixed  at  one  end  of  it,  by  which  the 
gymnasts  are  able  to  reach  the  other,  unless  they  be  tall 
enough  to  reach  it  hy  giving  a slight  spring. 

1.  Mount  upon  the  ladder  with  the  hands  on  the  out- 
Fig.  124.  side  (fig.  124),  and  move 

them  alternately  along  in  a 
similar  manner  to  walking  on 
the  parallel  bars  in  Ex.  8, 
page  129,  where  the  legs  are 
kept  perfectly  straight,  hut 
not  stiff,  while  making  use 
of  the  hands,  and  when  the 
opposite  end  is  reached  the 
motion  of  the  hands  must 
he  reversed,  thereby  walking 
backwards. 

2.  Hang  on  the  ladder  as 
before,  but  advance  both  hands 
at  once,  by  taking  a very 
short  and  sudden  spring, 
which  may  be  assisted  by 
bringing  up  the  legs  a little 
and  carrying  them  down  again 
somewhat  suddenly,  but  this 
privileged  movement  should 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  This 
exercise  must  be  gone  through 
both  forwards  and  backwards  (see  Ex.  7,  page  129). 

3.  Hang  with  both  hands  on  the  same  rundle,  and  the 
face  towards  the  length  of  the  ladder,  then  with  a 
forward  spring,  with  a very  slight  swing  at  first,  pass 
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both  hands  at  once  on  to  the  next,  and  continue  to  the 
end.  Although  it  is  stated  that  it  may  be  done  with  a 
swung,  it  is  very  improper,  as  the  exercise  must  be  done 
without  it  if  it  be  done  properly,  and  it  is  wished  for 

Fig.  125. 


the  arms  and  wnsts  to  reap  the  required  benefit  from 
the  practice, 

4.  Grasp  the  rundles  of  the  bars  with  the  hands  four 
rundles  apart,  and,  supposing  the  right  hand  to  be  in 
advance,  it  is  required  to  pass  the  left  in  advance  of  the 
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right  to  the  same  distance,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
ladder.  This  is  nsually  done  by  swinging  the  body  to 
and  fro  sideways,  thereby  giving  it  a forward  motion, 
when  the  hindermost  hand  releases  its  hold  to  advance 
it  before  the  other,  one  swing  of  the  legs  backwards  and 
forwards,  letting  go  the  hand  on  the  forward  swing,  being 
deemed  sufficient.  After  a little  practice  the  pupil  will 
be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  rundles  missed  until 
he  is  able  to  stretch  his  arms  out  each  time  to  their 
utmost  (see  fig.  125).  This  is  one  of  the  finest  exercises 
for  the  muscles  of  the  arms  on  this  apparatus,  and 
should  therefore  be  well  practised. 

That  the  pupils  may  have  a good  range  for  this  exer- 
cise, they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  going  for  at 
least  thirty  or  more  feet,  according  to  the  space  at 
liberty,  and  the  ladder  should  be  suspended  not  farther 
distant  than  every  ten  feet  for  safety. 

5.  If  the  ladder  be  sufficiently  low,  say  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  inches  above  the  head,  the  following  will 
be  found  to  be  a good  exercise,  whereby  a quick  and 
firm  grasp  may  be  secured. 

Spring  up,  opening  the  hands  with  the  knuckles 
uppermost,  and  spreading  out  the  arms,  not  too  wide  at 
first,  make  a grasp  at  two  of  the  rundles,  say  the^?’si 
and  third,  and  suspend  yourself  therefrom  for  a short 
time,  then  drop  to  the  ground ; after  a while  spring  up 
again,  hanging  from  the  first  and  fourth  this  time,  and 
so  on,  increasing  the  width  gradually,  but  taking  care 
that  in  springing  up  the  head  does  not  reach  the  ladder 
before  your  hands,  or  you  will  be  likely  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  collision. 
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9.  The  Hanging  Ladder. 

This  ladder  is  hung  by  two  crooks  like  the  Hanging 
Pole,  and  reaches  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground. 
The  movements  upon  it  are  not  varied,  but  the  following 
may  be  practised,  the  swinging  motion  causing  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  sides  or  rundles  firmer.  In  other  respects 
it  is  similar  to  the  exercises  on  the  Upright  Ladder. 

1.  Ascend  and  descend  in  the  ordinary  way,  i.e. 
gi’asping  the  sides  with  the  hands. 

2.  Ascend  and  descend,  grasping  the  rundles  instead 
of  the  sides. 

3.  Ascend  on  one  side,  and  descend  on  the  other. 

10.  The  Slanting  or  Oblique  Ladder. 

The  ladder  placed  in  a slanting  or  oblique  position 
affords  a greater  variety  of  exercises  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  There  should  be  at  least  two  ladders  in  a 
large  gymnasium,  fixed  at  different  angles,  say  one  at 
45°  the  other  at  60°,  as  the  movements  on  ladders  at 
different  angles  differ  materially,  though  the  method  of 
achieving  them  is  the  same.  The  following  are  the 
principal : — 

1.  Ascend  and  descend  in  the  ordinary  way. 

2.  Ascend  and  descend,  grasping  the  rundles. 

3.  Ascend  and  descend,  making  use  of  one  hand  only, 
first  the  right,  then  the  left. 

4.  Ascend  and  descend  with  one  hand  only,  but 
holding  something,  a dumb  bell  for  instance,  in  the 
other,  using  each  hand  alternately. 

5.  Ascend  in  the  regular  way,  but  descend  with  the 
back  turned  towards  the  ladder,  but  not  touching  it,  the 
hands  grasping  the  sides. 
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6.  Ascend  in  tlie  usual  "way,  and  descend  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  ladder,  grasping  the  rundles  of  the  ladder 
each  way. 

7.  Ascend  and  descend,  without  making  any  use  of 
the  hands.  The  ascent  the  pupil  will  soon  be  able  to 
accomplish  with  ease.  In  making  the  descent  his  back 
must  be  turned  towards  the  ladder,  and  in  making  the 
steps  it  must  be  done  regularly.  At  first  it  would  be 
better  to  have  some  one  to  hold  his  hand  in  front,  until 
he  has  gained  greater  confidence  to  make  the  steps  freely 
and  without  fear  of  falling.  This  is  the  chief  drawback 
to  its  being  done  by  beginners. 

8.  We  now  come  to  the  under  side  of  the  ladder. 
Grasp  the  outsides  of  the  ladder  with  both  hands,  and 
ascend  by  moving  each  alternately  as  in  the  Horizontal 
Ladder,  descending  in  like  manner,  but  the  steps  must 
be  made  regularly,  and  the  legs  kept  steadj'-. 

9.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  advance  both  hands  at 
once  up  the  sides  ; this  may  be  done  by  bringing  up  the 
legs  and  canying  them  down  again  suddenly,  thereby 
giving  a kind  of  send  to  the  body.  It  needs  but  a bttle 
practice  to  effect  it  properly. 

10.  Grasp  one  of  the  rundles  as  high  as  you  can,  place 
the  feet  on  a lower  one,  and  ascend  and  descend  in  the 
usual  way,  making  use  of  the  hands  and  feet  alternately. 

11.  Ascend  as  in  the  last,  but  work  the  body  round 
to  the  front,  and  descend  on  that  side. 

12.  Grasp  a rundle  as  before,  then  raise  the  body  up 
as  in  Ex.  9,  page  35.  When  high  enough,  let  go  with  the 
right  hand,  and  quickly  grasp  the  next  rundle  above 
(see  fig.  126)  ; then,  raising  the  body  a little  higher,  pass 
the  left  hand  on  to  the  same  inndle  as  the  right,  and 
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rGpGJlt  tllG  GXGrcisG  £IS  fOjl*  up  tllG  lcld.d.Gr  S(S  COUVGUlGIl'fc. 
If  you  ascGud  .but  four  or  fivG  ruudlcs  you  may  let  go 
both  hands  and  drop  to  thG  ground,  alighting  on  your 
toGS,  and  bGnding  the  knGGS  a littlG. 

13.  ProcGGd  as  in  the  last,  but,  instead  of  bringing  up 


Fig.  126. 


the  left  hand  on  to  the  same  rundle  as  the  right,  pass  it  on 
and  grasp  the  rundle  above  ; then  passing  the  right  on  to 
the  rundle  above  the  left,  and  so  on,  as  high  as  convenient, 
without  overtiring  yourself.  Descend  in  the  same  manner, 
by  reversing  the  motion.  Practice  alone  will  give  the 
pupil  the  best  idea  as  to  how  high  the  body  should 
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be  raised,  and  when  to  pass  each  hand  on  in  advance  of 
the  other.  When  able  to  do  it,  do  it,  regularly ; let 
there  be  no  sudden  jerks,  as  if  unable  to  make  a sure 
step.  Let  this  exercise  be  practised  until  perfect  in  it, 
then  the  pupil  may  go  on  to  the  next. 

14.  Ascend  and  descend  the  ladder,  making  use  of 
both  hands  at  once  both  ways.  A slight  jerk  with  the 
legs  will  assist  you,  but  if  able  to  do  it  without  the  better, 
as  the  body  should  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  be  able 
to  grasp  the  next  mndle  without  using  them  at  all. 

15.  Ascend  the  ladder,  on  the  upper  side,  by  the  method 
most  preferable,  then,  turning  the  back  towards  it,  stoop 
down  and  grasp  it  on  the  outside,  when,  holding  on  firmly, 
pass  the  legs  up  backward,  and  hitch  the  toes  on  a rundle 
as  high  as  convenient,  letting  them  be  bent  at  the  hips  and 
knees  a httle,  so  as  to  enable  yon  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body  on  the  arms,  and  at  some  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
above  the  ladder.  Now  it  is  required  of  the  gymnast  to 
descend  in  that  position,  by  alternately  using  his  hands 
and  feet,  taking  care  to  bend  the  toes  well  over  the 
hands  each  time. 

Practice  only  will  enable  him  to  descend  in  this 
manner  freely,  but,  besides  being  rather  a showy  exercise, 
it  tends  to  strengthen  the  wrists  and  the  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  legs  very  much,  and  should  therefore  be  well 
persevered  in. 

16.  Let  the  above  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  under 
side  of  the  ladder,  it  being  here  an  exercise  more  for  the 
toes  and  feet  than  for  the  hands,  they  having  to  sustain 
the  chief  weight  of  the  body  while  achieving  it.  The 
hands  must  grasp  the  rundles  instead  of  the  outside,  as 
in  the  last. 
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17.  Lean  against  tlie  ladder  with  the  face  towards  it 
and  the  hands  close  to  the  sides,  grasp  the  nearest  mndle 
above,  and  by  the  sole  strength  of  the  arms  raise  the 
body  np,  when,  by  passing  one  arm  at  a time  on  to  the 
next,  repeat  the  exercise  as  often  as  convenient.  To 
descend,  the  movement  mnst  he  reversed,  and  this 
will  he  found  to  he  the  easiest  part  of  the  exercise, 
though  care  must  he  taken  not  to  make  a false  step. 
To  facihtate  the  moving  of  the  arms,  the  head  may  be 
turned  to  the  right  or  left  as  required,  but  the  body  must 
be  kept  in  the  same  position  throughout. 

18.  Let  the  last  exercise  he  repeated  with  the  legs 
open,  the  lower  parts  pressing  against  the  outsides  of 
the  ladder  at  each  movement  of  the  arms  ; consequently 
they  must  be  both  brought  up  at  once  while  the  body  is 
thus  suspended. 

19.  Repeat  the  last  two  exercises,  with  the  back 
against  the  ladder.  In  achieving  them  in  this  position 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  bend  the  arms  outwards, 
unless  the  distance  the  rundles  are  apart  will  admit  of 
its  being  done  otherwise. 

20.  Spine  Practice. — Ascend  the  ladder  underneath, 
and  when  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground 
bring  the  legs  up,  and  passing  them  through  the  ladder 
between  the  second  and  third  rundles  from  the  hands, 
cany  the  body  Likewise  through,  then,  bending  the  legs 
back  again  through  the  second  or  thii’d  opening  below, 
force  the  body  gradually  on  by  the  aid  of  the  arms,  and, 
on  its  dropping  through  underneath,  bring  up  the  legs 
again,  and  hitch  them  over  the  third  round  below  until 
the  body  be  completely  free  again  underneath,  when 
repeat  the  exercise  to  the  bottom. 

T 
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The  gymnast  should  persevere  in  this  well,  until  able 
to  let  but  one  space  be  between  that  which  his  body 
and  legs  go  through,  though  at  first  there  may  be  two. 
Some  may,  after  a time,  be  able  to  achieve  the  exercise 
tlirough  every  opening,  but  he  who  can  do  this  must  be 
very  young ; some  others  may  be  able  to  carry  it  into 
effect  by  freeing  the  body  well  each  time  underneath. 

11.  The  Rope  Ladder. 

This  apparatus,  though  constructed  of  rope,  and 
in  point  of  shape  like  those  just  mentioned,  had  better 
have  three  or  four  wooden  rundles  to  keep  the  sides 
equidistant.  In  its  construction  the  chief  point,  next 
to  its  safety,  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to  make  it  so  that  it 
will  always  keep  straight,  and  not , t-wist  round,  as  this 
alone  renders  a rojae  ladder  useless,  though  every  gym- 
nasium, however  small,  should  have  one  at  least  for  the 
pupils  to  practise  upon.  Owing  to  its  being  much  more 
difficult  to  mount  than  the  ordinary  one,  the  muscles 
are  called  more  into  action,  as  will  be  proved  on  an  em- 
bryo gymnast  attempting  to  mount  one  for  the  fii’st  time, 
and  more  especially  if  he  be  an  adept  on  the  ordinary 
ladder,  where  the  feet  either  share  or  bear  the  weight 
of  the  body  according  to  the  exercise  performed,  while 
on  this  the  greatest  strain  falls  upon  the  hands,  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  rope  ladder  to  incline  backward. 
Therefore,  to  mount  one  easily  the  body  must  be  kept  as 
close  to  the  ladder  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  upright. 

As  there  are  no  exercises  in  particular  to  be  achieved 
on  the  Rope  Ladder,  it  will  suffice  to  add  that  the  pupils 
should  not  neglect  to  make  use  of  this  apparatus,  owing 
to  the  way  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms 
are  brought  into  action,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  legs. 
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12.  The  Plank  or  Board. 

This  indispensable  and  requisite  apparatus  in  a gym- 
nasium, where  space  will  admit  of  its  being  fixed,  should 
be  about  15  feet  long,  12  inches  wide,  and  2^  inches  thick, 
or  a little  more  if  needed,  as  it  should  bend  but  Tery  little 
with  the  movements  of  the  gymnast.  It  can  be  fixed  at 
any  angle,  say  from  35°,  and  gradually  raised  as  progress 
is  made  thereon  until  able  to  be  exercised  upon  when 
perfectly  upright. 

The  chief  exercise  upon  the  Plank,  if  at  all  steep  to 
ascend,  is  to  place  the  hands  on  the  sides,  grasping  them 
firmly,  then  with  both  feet  placed  flat  upon  the  board, 
ascend  by  alternately  moving  the  hands  and  feet  in  short 
and  even  steps,  the  movement  being  very  similar  to 
ascending  a ladder,  though  of  course  the  body  is  here 
bent  to  the  requirements  of  the  apparatus.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  let  the  feet  slide  down  the  board  while 
descending,  as  such  an  event  may  cause  a fall,  or  some 
other  mishap.  (See  Ex.  5,  page  264.) 

13.  The  Sparred  Plank. 

This  apparatus,  though  a great  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in 
any  gymnasium,  and  is  consequently  very  little  known 
or  practised  upon ; but  as  the  parts  chiefly  brought 
into  action,  in  using  it,  are  the  wrists,  arms,  spine, 
hips,  legs,  and  the  whole  of  the  muscles,  including  the 
spine,  &c.,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  body 
must  derive  great  benefit  from  it,  be  it  practised  upon 
by  the  pupil  or  the  more  advanced  gymnast.  Therefore 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a spare  comer  will  be  found  in  every 
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gymnasium,  whereon  the  members  may  exercise  them- 
selves and  reap  the  full  reward. 

To  construct  the  Sparred  Plank  is  very  simple,  though 
it  can  be  constructed  in  different  ways,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  gymnast.  It  may  consist  of  but  a thick  plank 
of  wood  about  12  inches  wide,  and  of  any  length,  generally 
from  15  to  20  feet,  according  to  its  position,  with  a series 
of  spars  fitted  strongly  on  the  back  part : these  spars  must 
be  made  square,  with  the  exception  of  the  handles,  which 
are  round,  and  project  about  8 inches  on  each  side  (see 
fig.  127).  If,  instead  of  the  above,  the  plank  be  of  a suf- 
ficient thickness  to  admit  of  it,  the  spars  may  be  sunk  into 
it,  which  will  greatly  tend  to  keep  them  in  their  place. 
Now,  when  such  a construction  is  required,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  construct  a hollow  case  of  the  requisite 
^vidth  (12  inches)  and  depth  (about  6 inches),  when  the 
spars  should  be  first  let  into  the  sides  so  as  to  be  flush  on 
the  top  with  their  edges  ; then  the  underneath  part  may 
be  fixed  on,  whereby  they  may  receive  additional  strength 
by  being  likewise  fixed  to  it,  the  square  parts  being  now 
completely  hid  from  sight,  except  the  ends.  Should  it 
be  desirable  to  render  this  apparatus  more  tasteful,  it 
may  be  constructed  as  if  two  ladders,  the  width  of 
the  length  the  spars  are  to  project  beyond  the  plank, 
were  to  be  substituted  for  the  spars,  as  above ; but  in  this 
case  they  would  have  to  be  square  in  the  middle,  as 
before,  as  the  plank  of  itself  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  it  would  be  subject  to.  The 
upper  side  of  the  plank  should  be  very  smooth  and  free 
from  sphnters,  and,  if  preferred,  it  may  be  polished.  It 
may  be  fixed  at  any  angle,  varying  from  50  to  60  degrees 
or  more,  if  preferred  ; but  the  more  upright  the  more  4if- 
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ficult  are  some  of  the  exercises  to  achieve,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  the  angle  the  less  the  difficulty,  according 

Fio.  127. 


to  the  position  of  the  body  while  practising. 

Now  these  planks  may  be  made  of  various  forms,  and 
placed  in  various  positions  ; they  may  be  made  straight, 
as  already  described,  or  they  may  be  made  curved,  first, 
CONCAVE,  i.e.  hollow,  like  the  inside  of  a circle;  secondly, 
CONVEX,  i.e.  round,  like  the  outside  of  a circle.  In  either 
case,  the  difficulty  of  achieving  the  exercises  on  them  is 
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reversed.  Thus,  supposing  the  Concave  plank  to  he  made 
sufficiently  large,  the  gymnast  would  have  to  lie  pn  his 
back  to  begin,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  top  the  po- 
sition of  his  body  would  be  upright,  although  as  far  from 
the  ground  as  the  height  of  the  apparatus  would  admit ; 
whilst,  on  the  Convex  plank,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
pupil  to  stand  upright  or  lean  a little  back  against  it  to 
begin,  finishing  thereby  on  his  back.  The  top  part  of 
these  curved  planks  are  to  be  fixed  against  the  wall  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  oblique  one. 

There  is  another  method  of  fixing  this  apparatus, 
which,  if  room  will  admit  of  it,  should  be  made  use  of 
in  addition  to  the  before  mentioned,  viz.  to  have  two 
of  each  of  the  curved  ones  and  place  the  tops  of  the 
Concave  or  Convex  planks  together,  when  the  former 
would  represent  the  barbed  point  of  an  arrow,  the  latter 
a pointed  arch  ; or  the  top  of  a Convex  may  be  placed 
on  that  of  a Concave.  Either  or  all  of  these  positions 
would  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  gymnasium, 
the  chief  advantage  of  this  arrangement  being  that  two 
pupils  can  be  exercising  themselves  upon  each  at  the 
same  time ; but  when  complete,  they  must  be  securely 
fixed  to  the  floor  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain, 
with  strong  iron  brackets  and  cross  stays  underneath,  to 
prevent  them  from  shifting  from  their  places,  or  from 
falling  over. 

The  following  are  the  principal 

Exercises. 

1.  Lean  against  the  plank  with  the  face  towards  it, 
then,  stretching  the  arms  well  up,  grasp  a spar  on  each 
side  with  the  hands,  bend  the  legs  up  sideways,  place 
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the  toes  on  a spar  or  two  np,  and  force  the  body  up  by 
straightening  them,  when,  grasping  the  spar  as  before, 
tlie  exercise  may  be  repeated  ad  libitum. 

2.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  without  using  the  feet, 
therefore  the  body  must  be  raised  solely  by  the  arms,  as 
in  Ex.  9,  page  35,  when  one  hand  must  be  released  and 
passed  onward  ere  the  other  one  can  be  ; but  in  both 
cases,  the  act  of  suspending  or  retaining  the  body  in  the 
same  position  falls  on  each  arm  alternately. 

3.  Repeat  the  first  exercise,  by  making  use  of  one  leg 
at  a time,  thereby  advancing  upward  as  up  a ladder,  and 
let  it  be  persevered  in,  as  the  actions  of  the  legs  are 
totally  different  to  those  in  the  Ladder  exercises. 

4.  Proceed  as  in  the  second  exercise,  but  use  one  hand 
only  in  raising  the  body,  passing  the  other  forward  to  be 
in  readiness  to  grasp  the  nearest  spar  directly  the  body 
is  as  high  as  you  are  able  to  raise  it,  and  repeat  the 
exercises  as  often  as  convenient,  taking  care  to  descend 
in  hke  manner,  but  by  reversing  the  motion. 

5.  Turn  the  back  towards  the  plank  and  lie  upon  it, 
then  proceed  as  in  the  first  exercise,  with  the  exception 
of  bending  the  knees  more  outward  instead  of  sideways. 

6.  Tliis  exercise  is  achieved  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  second,  and  consists  in  raising  the  body  solely  by  the 
aid  of  the  arms,  only  it  must  be  done  on  the  back  instead  ; 
but  it  will  be  found  to  be  a little  more  diflicult,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  arms. 

7.  With  the  back  on  the  plank  as  before,  endeavour, 
as  in  the  third  exercise,  to  force  the  body  upward  by 
making  use  use  of  but  one  leg  at  a time,  and  let  it  and 
the  next  be  well  practised  until  able  to  accomplish  them 
with  ease. 
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8.  Strive,  wliile  on  your  back,  to  pull  up  the  body  by 
using  each  arm  alternately,  as  in  the  fourth  exercise,  and 
do  not  yield,  if  unable  to  do  it  after  a few  times  trying. 

9.  With  the  arms  at  the  aide  he  on  the  plank,  and  by 
bending  the  elbows  grasp  the  next  spar,  and  by  the  sole 
strength  of  the  arms  force  yourself  up  the  plank,  placing 
the  feet  on  the  spars  while  passing  it  on  to  the  next. 

10.  With  the  face  towards  the  plank,  repeat  the  last 
exercise. 

11.  Let  the  sixth  exercise  be  repeated,  with  the  legs 
bent  at  the  hips  only,  and  kept  perfectly  at  right  angles 
with  the  body  while  raising  the  body  with  the  arms  only. 

12.  Repeat  the  foui-tli  exercise,  but  with  the  arms 
down  at  the  side,  as  in  the  ninth.  This  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult,  and  will  require  great  practice  to  be 
able  to  achieve  it. 

13.  In  like  manner  repeat  the  tenth  exercise,  with  one 
arm  only. 

The  following  exercises  refer  only  to  the  plank,  when 
placed  nearly  level  with  the  floor,  or  at  an  angle  of 
15°. 

14.  Lie  upon  the  plank,  and  achieve  any  of  the  fore- 
going exercises. 

15.  With  the  face  towards  it,  strive  to  accomplish  any 
or  all  of  the  preceding  exercises. 

16.  Sit  upon  the  plank  with  the  feet  towards  its 
length,  and,  grasping  the  spars  ojiposite  or  near  to  the 
knees  firmly,  pull  the  body  upwards,  when,  passing  the 
hands  to  the  next  spar,  repeat  the  exercise. 

17.  Sit  upon  the  plank,  with  the  back  towards  its 
length,  and,  grasping  the  spars  nearest  to  you  firmly, 
force  yourself  backwards  up  the  plank. 
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The  Giant’s  Stride,  Flying  Course,  Flying  Step,  or 
by  whatsoever  name  it  is  best  known,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  Gymnastic  Apparatus  that  can  possibly  be  fixed 
in  any  place,  a garden  or  playground,  even  if  there  be 
nothing  else  to  keep  it  company.  It  not  only  amuses 
children  of  all  ages,  from  the  sometimes  awkward  posi- 
tion they  are  put  in  if  they  do  not  balance  themselves 
as  they  ought  (that  only  comes  by  practice),  but  it 
strengthens  them  to  such  a degree,  without  their  per- 
ceiAung  it,  that  the  oftener  it  is  brought  into  use  by 
them  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  derived  therefrom. 
Next  to  children,  it  is  a good  apparatus  for  embryo 
gymnasts  to  practise  upon  every  day,  or,  if  they  like, 
three  or  four  times  a day  will  do  them  more  good  than 
harm;  but,  like  many  other  things,  it  is  soon  put  on 
one  side,  chiefiy  from  the  want  of  knowing  how  to  make 
use  of  it  properly  and  to  their  own  advantage.  It  differs 
very  much  in  the  mode  of  its  construction,  and  in  its  use, 
from  all  other  apparatus  ; it  differs  very  much  in  its 
effects  upon  those  Avho  make  use  of  it.  Scarcely  any  other 
apparatus  possesses  so  many  advantages  as  this  one  does. 
Take,  for  example,  a bitterly  cold  frosty  morning  ; what 
beneficial  effects  a few  minutes’  practice  around  it  will 
have  upon  you ! The  benefits  are  innumerable;  no  matter 
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how  often,  or  for  what  length  of  time  yon  practise  upon 
it.  Each  time  you  derive  additional  benefit  from  it ; it 
all  adds  to  the  already  accumulating  stock ; therefore 
practise  upon  it  to  your  heart’s  content,  for  no  evil  can 
or  will  arise  if  used  in  a proper  manner,  i.e.  if  you  keep 
the  body  straight  and  look  the  way  you  are  going. 

Description  of  Apparatus. — There  are  two  methods 
of  constructing  the  Giant’s  Stride ; viz.  1.  With  a Pole. 
2.  Without  a Pole. 

1.  With  a Pole. — This,  for  the  present,  is  taken  for 
the  proper  way  of  erecting  such  an  apparatus.  Let 
us  therefore  get  a long  straight  larch  or  fir  pole,  freed 
from  all  branches  and  bark  ; let  it  be  smooth  and  well 
seasoned,  and  then  painted  with  three  or  four  coats  of 
paint ; and  let  the  bottom  part  be  charred,  to  preserve 
it  the  longer  while  in  the  ground,  or  else  encase  it  in 
iron,  as  in  Article  2,  page  20.  The  pole  should  be 
about  14  or  16  feet  high  above  the  ground,  the  higher 
the  better,  and  at  least  feet  6 feet  should  be  allowed  to 
sink  into  the  ground,  whereby  to  fix  it  securely.  Of 
course  the  higher  the  pole  the  longer  will  the  ropes  be 
required  ; but  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
longer  the  ropes  the  gi-eater  will  be  the  distance  to  be 
travelled  in  going  round,  and  the  higher  can  a jump 
be  made.  The  higher  the  pole  above  the  ground  the 
deeper  must  it  be  sunk  into  it,  as  a pole  30  feet  above 
the  ground  should  be  at  least  10  feet  below  it.  An  iron 
cap  is  the  next  thing,  and  this  is  fitted  tight  on  the  top 
of  the  pole,  to  prevent  it  from  splitting,  and  likewise 
to  make  the  bearing  more  solid  for  the  pivot  to  work 
upon  from  which  the  ropes  are  suspended.  Many  prefer 
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a large  conical  cap,  made  of  sheet  iron,  placed  on  the 
extreme  top  over  the  pivot  to  keep  it  dry,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  1 ain  from  getting  down  into  the  post  through 
the  hole  made  by  the  pin  which 
fixes  the  pivot.  According  to 
the  number  of  ropes  to  be  sus- 
pended must  the  number  of 
hooks  in  the  pivot  be  : some 
have  four,  others  have  six,  and 
some  even  eight  to  very  high 
poles.  The  pivot,  &c.,  should 
be  fixed  so  as  to  rotate  easily 
prior  to  raising  the  pole  into 
its  proper  place,  when  it  should 
be  secured  to  keep  it  from 
shifting,  as  in  fig.  128,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  some  stout  pegs, 
a few  inches  long,  fixed  in 
alternate  sides,  the  rope  may 
be  hooked  on.  At  the  ends  of 
each  rope  a strong  ash  bar, 
about  two  feet  long  by  one 
inch  and  a quarter  thick,  is 
fixed,  or,  if  preferred,  a round 
ring,  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  Rings,  page  175,  may  be 
used  instead. 

2.  Without  a Pole. — The 
only  difference  between  this  ' 
and  the  former  method  is 
the  pole,  as  the  ropes  re- 
volve by  means  of  the  pivot,  as  before,  but,  instead 
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of  its  resting  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  post,  it  works  upon  the 
head  of  a large  holt  fixed  into  a beam  in  the  centre 
of  a large  building,  such  as  the  gymnasium  at  Liver- 
pool ; and  if  space  will  admit  of  it,  this  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred. 

[It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  no  particu- 
lar way  is  stated  in  the  following  exercises  to  go  round, 
every  exercise  should  be  practised  both  ways  until  able 
to  achieve  them  as  well  one  way  as  the  other.] 

Exercises. 

1.  Grasp  a bar  or  ring  (whichever  is  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  ropes),  and  keep  running  round  with  rather 
long  steps,  which,  as  you  get  used  to  it,  you  will  be  able 
so  to  increase  as  to  go  once  round  in  two  steps ; hence 
the  name  of  Giant’s  Stride.  During  this  practice  the 
body  should  be  at  the  same  angle  as  the  rope,  and  con- 
sequently in  a line  with  it. 

2.  Proceed  as  before,  with  short  steps,  and,  by  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  the  toes  of  one  foot  as  opportunities 
occur,  keep  the  body  constantly  turning  round,  but  in 
such  a manner  that  the  face  shall  be  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion after  each  revolution. 

3.  Proceed  as  in  the  first  exercise,  making  as  long  a 
stride  as  possible,  and  when  going  round  high  from  the 
ground,  bring  the  legs  straight  together,  and,  letting  the 
arms  be  over  the  head,  give  the  whole  body  a movement 
round  quickly,  thereby  describing  a large  circle  with  the 
feet.  After  a httle  practice  you  will  be  able  to  repeat 
this  movement  three  or  four  times  during  each  stride, 
but  the  body  must  not  be  allowed  to  revolve  as  in  the 
last,  the  face  being  towards  the  way  you  go  throughout. 
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4.  One  at  a time,  and  with  a rope  or  strong  cord 
held  across,  let  each  gymnast  practise  jumping  over  it, 
which,  in  high  jumps,  is  accomplished  by  drawing  the 
body  completely  up,  sometimes  almost  above  the  ring,  in 
order  to  escape  the  string.  A very  good  way  is  to  get 
two  to  hold  the  rope,  then,  as  each  fails  to  clear  the 
height,  let  him  resign  his  place  to  the  next,  and  he,  in 
his  turn,  hold  the  rope,  so  the  one  who  clears  it  the 
oftenest  of  course  practises  the  longest. 
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THE  GYMNOMETER,  POLYMACHINON  OR 
COMPOUND  CHEST  MACHINE. 

This  Gymnastic  Apparatus  is  a very  effective  contriv- 
ance, containing  upwards  of  100  different  exercises,  all 
tlie  movements  acting  upon  one  set  of  weights,  so  that 
the  gymnast  can  gradually  increase  it  as  he  becomes 
stronger,  or  decrease  it  at  pleasure.  It  is  so  highly 
finished,  and  in  itself  so  handsome  a piece  of  mechan- 
ism, that  it  can  be  placed  in  a dressing-room,  where 
it  may  be  practised  upon  at  leisure.  The  various  ex- 
ercises of  hanging  by  the  hands,  arms,  and  legs,  and 
pulling  in  various  ways,  either  sitting  or  standing,  back- 
ward or  forward,  upward  or  downward,  all  tend  to  bring 
the  whole  of  the  muscles  into  full  play. 

The  price  of  such  an  apparatus  varies,  according  to 
the  number  of  movements  it  contains,  and  the  style  of 
finish,  but  it  ranges  from  51.  upwards  (see  page  7). 

The  following  list  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  several 
parts,  the  numbers  round  the  illustration  being  placed 
as  near  as  possible  opposite  the  several  paids  (see  fig. 
129). 
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1.  Trapeze  Bar. 

2.  Hanging  Knotted  Ropes. 

3.  Stirrup  Exercises  for  the  legs. 

4.  Overhead  Exercises. 


These  four  are  suspended 
■ from  the  two  projecting 
beams  at  the  top. 


5.  Bottom  Sawyer. 

6.  Chest  Expander. 

7.  Chest  Expander. 

8.  Velocipede  Exercise. 

9.  Top  Sawyer. 

10.  Rowing  Exercise. 

11.  Exercise  for  Legs  and  lower  part  of  the  Body. 

12.  Sofa  which  fits  into  the  machine  when  not  required. 
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ROWING  APPARATUS. 

This  being  an  addition  to  a public  gymnasium  tbat  is 
very  much  wanted,  though  many  possess  a shell  of  a 
boat  with  the  necessary  apphances  of  oars,  &c.,  without 
the  needful  mechanism  whereby  the  art  of  rowing  may 
be  learnt  as  easily  out  of  the  water  as  in  it,  the  Author 
having  perfected  such  a contrivance  on  three  different 
principles,  hopes  shortly  to  bring  it  before  the  pubhc, 
when  it  can  be  made  use  of  and  patronised  according  as 
its  merits  deserve.  It  may  be  stated,  that  it  has  received 
the  approbation  of  every  one  who  has  seen  the  models, 
and  the  method  of  working  it. 
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GYMNASTIC  SEE-SAW.  SWINGING  HAND 
LADDERS. 

Remarks, — These  contrivances  are  becoming  more  in 
use  in  Clubs  and  private  families  than  formerly.  We  most 
of  ns  recollect  the  old  See-saw,  of  times  gone  by,  how 
we  passed  up  and  down  in  the  air  on  a plank  nicely 
balanced  in  the  middle ; the  gymnastic  See-saw  is  a 
similar  contrivance,  and  for  a similar  purpose,  though, 
by  being  placed  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  it  is 
practised  upon  by  hanging  by  the  hands,  instead  of  in  a 
sitting  posture  as  of  old.  The  exhilarating  effects  of  five 
nainutes’  practice  on  a gymnastic  See-saw  will  send  a 
glow  through  the  whole  system,  and  invigorate  those 
who  practise  upon  it  wonderfully.  It  is  so  simply  made, 
that,  where  there  is  a family,  the  younger  members  of 
it  should  have  one  whereon  to  practise,  and  even 
grown-up  persons  of  both  sexes  can  practise  upon  it  to 
advantage  ; but  those  who  aspii’e  to  the  more  advanced 
exercises  in  gymnastics  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 
swing  in  the  proper  way,  as  is  stated  in  the  exercises 
below. 

The  Swinging  Hand  Ladder  is  made  use  of  for  a 
similar  purpose  as  the  above,  though  of  a more  simple 
construction. 
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Desckiption  op  Apparatus. 

1.  Gymnastic  See-Saw. — This  apparatus  can  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  means  at  hand.  The  most 
simple  is  made  like  a ladder,  but  with  bars  a few  inches 
longer,  say  about  18  inches,  the  sides  being  about  7 feet 
long  (the  longer  it  is  the  liigher  it  must  be  placed),  and 
the  same  distance  apart  throughout ; the  two  end  bars 
may  be  a little  larger,  and  of  a suitable  size  to  be  grasped 
easily,  such  as  the  trapeze  bar.  On  the  under  part  of 
the  ladder  across  the  middle  is  fixed  an  iron  rod,  about 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  projecting  2 
inches  on  each  side.  These  ends  rest  in  deep  iron  sockets, 
fixed  in  the  sides  of  two  posts  at  a suitable  height.  These 
posts  are  to  be  raised  similar  to  those  required  for  a 
swing,  though  not  so  high,  and,  if  preferred,  the  sides 
may  be  flat,  which  would  look  better ; a cross  piece  must 
be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  posts,  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  and  at  the  true  distance  apart,  and  when  the 
ladder  is  placed  in  the  sockets  it  is  ready  for  use. 

2.  Another  method  of  constructing  this  apparatus  is 
to  have  it  made  entirely  of  iron,  flat  or  otherwise,  and 
in  the  form  of  a spindle,  large  in  the  middle,  and  taper- 
ing, top  and  bottom,  gradually  to  the  ends,  so  that  the 
ends  may  seem  flat,  the  end  bars  being  then  placed 
across  them,  and  the  axle  on  which  it  works  placed 
through  the  centre.  If  preferred,  two  small  handles  may 
be  made  at  each  end,  similar  to  a stirrup  in  shape,  the 
gymnast  then  grasping  one  in  either  hand,  which  will 
amount  to  the  same  thiug,  but  his  hands  are  thereby 
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confined  to  one  certain  place.  If  made  of  a neat  and 
light  network  pattern  it  has  a very  pretty  appearance 
when  fixed.  The  ends  may  or  may  not  be  turned  down 
a little,  but  that  is  immaterial  to  the  achieving  of  the 
exercises. 

2.  The  Swinging  Hand  Ladder. — This,  as  is  before 
stated,  is  a much  more  simple 
contrivance.  Fig.  130  represents 
two  portions  of  a rope  ladder 
“ndth  wooden  bars : these  ladders 
are  suspended  from  a I’ope  pass- 
ing over  two  pulleys  about 
6 feet  apart,  one  being  at 
either  end.  The  pulleys  may 
be  placed  in  any  high  beam,  but 
the  ladders,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  should  reach  to  about  4 
feet  of  the  ground,  when  the 
other  would  be  considerably  up 
towards  the  other  pulley.  This 
apparatus  is  used  in  a similar 
manner  to  the  See-saw,  though  the  chief  exercise  is  not 
so  easy  to  achieve  upon  it. 

iExercises. 

1.  Let  two  gymnasts  or  pupils  grasp  each  a bar,  one 
at  either  end  (if  it  be  the  Swinging  Hand  Ladder,  it 
must  be  grasped  up  as  far  as  possible,  the  lower  bars 
being  for  younger  children),  then,  by  a spring  with  the 
toes,  first  one  then  the  other,  they  are  raised  alternately 
up  in  the  air,  according  to  the  position  of  the  opposite 
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bar,  and.  this  may  be  repeated  for  some  minutes,  as  in  so 
practising  it  exercises  tbe  legs  as  well  as  the  arms,  and 
it  Has  an  effect  upon  tbe  body  similar  to  that  caused  by 
practising  upon  tbe  Giant’s  Stride. 

2.  Tbis  exercise  is  more  for  advanced  gymnasts. 
Proceed  as  in  tbe  last,  but  every  time  tbe  feet  are  raised 
from  tbe  ground,  acbieve  Ex.  57,  page  65,  thereby 
carrying  tbe  body  up  above  tbe  bar ; but  it  must  be 
again  lowered  on  dropping,  repeating  it  every  time  a 
spring  is  made,  and  for  some  twelve  or  twenty  times 
without  stopping.  Tbis  will  be  found  to  be  excellent 
practice  for  tbe  wrists. 

3.  Acbieve  tbe  above,  and  carry  Ex.  57,  page  65,  into 
effect  every  time,  without  letting  tbe  feet  touch  tbe 
ground,  which,  if  done  at  tbe  right  time,  viz.  tbe  up 
movement  given  at  tbe  same  time  that  tbe  gymnast  at 
tbe  opposite  end  drops  bis  body  below,  tbe  effect  will 
be  much  greater,  and  tbe  swing  may  be  continued  ad 
libitum. 
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THE  STORMING  BOARD. 

BemarTcs. — As  jumping  is  tlie  finest  and  most  useful 
of  all  corporeal  exercises,  so  various  apparatus  are  de- 
signed, wliereby  a jump  is  obligatory.  One  sucb  an  ap- 
jDaratus  is  the  Storming  Board,  and  gymnasts,  who  wisb 
to  bring  their  jumping  powers  into  full  play,  cannot  eiT 
in  making  some  little  use  of  a contrivance  as  the  ac- 
companying illustration  (fig.  131)  represents. 

Description  op  Apparatus. — 1.  A glance  at  the  en- 
graving given  on  the  next  page  will  clearly  show  the 
method  of  constructing  it.  It  consists  of  two  blocks  of 
wood  3 feet  long,  and  thinner  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other.  On  each  of  these  blocks  is  fixed,  by  means  of 
strong  iron  brackets,  a 3-feet  hollow  pillar,  in  which  an- 
other pillar  works,  similar  to  that  described  in  page  122, 
only  a Httle  stouter  made : both  the  blocks  and  pillars 
are  kept  at  their  proper  distance  apart,  by  means  of  cross 
pieces,  and  on  the  top  piece  rests  the  edge  of  the  board, 
which  is  9 feet  long,  and  about  2 feet  6 inches  wide. 
Holes,  corresponding  one  with  the  other,  are  made 
through  each  pillar,  to  enable  the  board  to  be  raised  to 
any  required  height,  viz.  from  3 to  6 feet. 
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The  Storming  Board. 

2.  Another  method  of  constructing  the  Storming 
Board  is,  to  make  the  ascending  part  in  the  form  of  stairs 
to  the  required  height,  the  sides  being  then  solid.  The 
only  disadvantage  in  this  mode  of  making  it  is,  that  it 
must  always  remain  at  the  same  height ; otherwise  it 
might  he  preferred,  as  it  is  chiefly  for  the  height  of  the 
top  step  that  it  is  used,  hut  this  would  better  suit  lesser 
pupils. 

Exercises. 

1.  Run  up  the  hoard,  and,  by  giving  a slight  spring 
forward  on  reaching  the  top,  ahght  on  the  gTOund  on 
your  toes,  which,  by  slightly  bending  the  knees  on 
touching  the  ground,  greatly  lessens  the  shock  of  the 
descent.  This  should  he  practised,  gradually  increasing 
the  height,  until  able  to  jump  from  the  hoard  when  at 
its  highest. 

2.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  hut  on  giving  the  spring  do 
it  with  as  much  force  forward  as  possible,  so  as  to  alight 
at  some  distance  from  the  stand,  and  practise  it  until 
able  to  increase  the  distance  in  proportion  to  the  height 
the  stand  is  raised. 

3.  Proceed  as  in  the  last,  but  by  flxing  the  Pole 
Leaping  Stand  in  front,  with  a cord  stretched  across, 
practise  and  jump  as  high  and  as  far  as  you  can.  This 
^vill  he  found  excellent  practice,  especially  if  several  join 
together  and  each  tries,  after  a time,  to  outdo  the  others. 

4.  Proceed  with  the  first  exercise,  and  on  reaching 
the  top  turn  round  and  jump  ofi*  backwards.  Let  this 
be  done  slowly  at  flrst,  to  learn  the  correct  movement  of 
the  legs  and  the  method  of  alighting,  so  as  to  fall  neither 
forward  nor  backward.  It  requires  hut  little  practice. 
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JUMPING.  LEAPING.  POLE-LEAPING. 

Be^narks. — Jumping  is  here  placed  first,  as  it  consists 
of  the  most  simple  kind  of  leaping  on  level  ground,  and 
is  chiefly  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  jumping  over  a 
height,  which  is  called  Leaping,  be  it  with  or  without  a 
pole : if  with  a pole,  it  is  styled  Pole-Leaping.  Jumping 
and  leaping  may  he  performed  with  or  without  a run,  and 
Walker,  in  his  ‘Manly  Exercises,’  observes,  tha,t  ‘In  all 
kinds  of  Leaping  it  is  of  great  importance  to  draw  in  and 
retain  the  breath. at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  effort,  as 
it  give  the  chest  more  solidity  to  support  the  rest  of  the 
members,  impels  the  blood  into  the  muscular  parts,  and 
increases  thefr  strength.  The  hands  also  should  be  shut, 
and  the  arms  pendant.  The  extent  of  the  leap,  in  height 
or  horizontally,  is  proportioned  to  the  power  employed, 
and  the  practice  acquired.  As  it  is  performed  with 
facility  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  exerted,  and 
the  elasticity  and  suppleness  of  the  articulations  and 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  much  exercise  is 
necessary  to  attain  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
lessens  aU  obstacles,  and  supplies  the  means  of  clearing 
them  without  danger.  Lightness  and  firmness  are  the 
quahties  necessary  for  leaping;  everythmg  should  be 
done  to  acquire  these  two  qualifications,  for,  without 
them,  leaping  is  neither  gracefnl  nor  safe.’ 
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As  witli  gymnastics  generally,  so  witli  jumping  and 
leaping:  the  length  and  the  height  must  be  increased  as 
the  gymnast  acquires  expertness;  he  must  not  strive  to 
do  more  than  his  known  powers  will  allow,  but  gradually 
advance  as  his  strength  admits. 

Jumping  without  a Run. — The  gymnast  must  toe  the 
line  from  which  he  is  to  start,  and  on  alighting,  although 
that  should  be  done  on  the  fore  part  of  the  feet,  and  with 
an  inclination  forward,  an  impress  of  the  heel  should,  if 
possible,  be  made,  as  it  is  from  the  toe  mark  at  starting 
to  that  made  by  the  heel  on  alighting  that  the  distance 
of  the  jump  is  reckoned. 

Jumping  with  a Run. — In  carrying  this  into  effect  a 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  paces  will  have  to  be  passed  over 
by  the  gymnast,  the  pace  gradually  increased  to  the  start- 
ing-point, when,  by  again  toeing  the  mark,  he  launches 
himself  into  the  am  about  two  feet  six  inches  from  the 
gi'ound,  and  owing  to  the  forward  spring  of  the  toes, 
from  whichever  foot  the  spring  is  made,  he  is  carried  so 
much  the  farther  forward  as  the  increased  momentum 
given  to  him  by  the  run  admits.  The  distance  jumped  is 
measured  as  before,  and  in  competitions  these  two  added 
together  show  the  result  of  the  contest,  although  one 
may  have  jumped  farther  without,  and  another  farther 
•with  the  run ; therefore,  to  be  what  is  termed  a good 
jumper,  he  must  be  able  to  jump  well  in  both  ways. 

Leaping  -without  the  Run. — This  is  usually  performed 
over  a cord  suspended  between  two  uprights,  and  kept 
tight  by  means  of  two  small  bags  filled  -with  sand,  but 
it  is  now  superseded  by  small  round  laths,  of  a sufficient 
thickness  to  ensure  their  keeping  moderately  straight, 
as  in  fig.  132,  which  will  convey  a pretty  good  idea  of 
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tlie  manner  of  constructing  a strong  stand.  The  lath  is 
preferred  to  the  cord,  for  the  chief  reason  that  if,  on  going 


Fio.  132. 


over  it,  it  is  touched  at  all  by  the  leaper,  it  is  sure  to  fall^ 
whereas  the  cord  requires  a much  stronger  sign,  which 
wo  aid  not  be  sufficiently  fair  for  contests. 

Leaping  with,  a Run. — The  height  started  from  is 
generally  that  last  cleared  without  a run,  and  the  height 
gradually  increased  as  the  gymnast  progresses  ; the 
heights  of  the  two,  with  and  without  the  run,  added  to- 
gether, deciding  which  has  the  best  of  the  competition. 

Pole-Leaping. — This  is  practised  with  but  a few,  and 
fewer  practise  it  in  leaping  over  a distance,  height  being 
their  chief  aim.  For  this  purpose  a high  stand  is  required, 
as  shown  in  fig.  133.  It  is  constructed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  but  of  stouter  material, 
and  wider  cross-pieces  at  the  bottom.  It  should  be  at 
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least  12  feet  high  * The  pole  should  be  made  of  straight- 
grained ash,  12  feet  long,  the  bottom  end  being  capped 

Fig.  133. 


with  a stout  ring  of  iron  or  brass,  and  toothed  to  make 
a firmer  hold  when  placed  upon  the  ground. 

* These  stands  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  Snoxell  and  Spencer,  at 
the  following  prices ; — 

£ s.  d. 
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Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration.  By  G.  Brodib,  Esq.  Historio- 
grapher-Royal of  Scotland.  Second  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  I.  On  Some  of  the  Precursors  of  the  French 
Revolution ; II.  Studies  from  the  History  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  ; 
III.  Leisure  Hours  of  a Tourist.  By  Heeman  Meeitalb,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  12s.  6d. 

The  OXFORD  REFORMERS  of  1498  ; being  a History  of  the  Fcllow- 
work  of  John  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas  -More.  By  Feedeeic  Seebohm. 
8vo.  12s. 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  By  -William  Long- 
man. VoL.  I.  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  King  Edward  II.  with 
6 Maps,  a coloured  Plate,  and  53  Wood<mts.  8vo.  15s. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Henet  Thomas  Buckle.  Fifth  Edition  of  the  entire  Work, 
with  a complete  Index.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  2is. 

DEMOCRACY  in  AMERICA.  By  Alexis  De  Tocqueville.  Trans- 
lated by  Henry  Reeve,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  the  Translator. 
2 vols.  8vo.  21s. 

The  SPANISH  CONQUEST  in  AMERICA,  and  its  Relation  to  the 
History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Helps. 
4 vols.  8vo.  £3.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  28s.  Vols.  ITT.  and  TV.  lOa.  each. 

HISTORY  of  the  REFORMATION  in  EUROPE  in  the  Time  of 
Calvin.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D’AubignA’,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  28s.  and 
VoL.  III.  12s.  VoL.  IV.  16s. 

LIBRARY  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  a New  Work,  complete  in  Five 
Volumes.  By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.  Vol.  1. 14s.  Vol.  II.  15s.  Vol.  III. 
18s.  Vol.  IV.  18s. — Vol.  V.  just  ready. 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.  By  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen,  LL.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

The  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  C.  Thielivall,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s.  8 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  28s. 

The  TALE  of  the  GREAT  PERSIAN  "WAR,  from  the  Histories  of 
Herodotus.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oiou. 
Fcp.  7s.  6d. 

GREEK  HISTORY  from  Themistoeles  to  Alexander,  in  a Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H.  Clough.  Fcp.  with 
44  Woodcuts,  6s. 

CRITICAL  HISTORY  of  the  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  of 

Ancient  Greece.  By  William  Muee,  of  Caldwell.  6 vols.  8vo.  £3  9s. 

HISTORY  of  the  LITERATURE  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  Pro- 
fessor K.  O.  Muller.  Tran.slated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Coene- 
WALL  Lewis,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W.  Donaldson.  D.D.  3 vols.  8vo.  3Cs. 

HISTORY  of  the  CITY  of  ROME  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth 
Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  Thomas  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  8vo.  with  2 
Maps,  15s. 
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HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  under  the  EMPIRE.  By  CnARLES 
Mbeivale,  B.D.  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Maps 
complete  in  8 vols.  post  8vo.  485. 

The  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  REPUBLIC : a Short  History  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  Charles  Meeivale,  B.D.  Chaplain  to 
the  Speaker.  Fourth  Edition.  l2mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  CONVERSION  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE  : the  Boyle  Lectures  for 
the  year  1804,  delivered  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  By  Charles 
Meeivale,  B.D.  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  CONVERSION  of  the  NORTHERN  NATIONS;  the  Boyle  Lec- 

tures for  1865.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  Administration.  By  John  Claek  Maeshiian.  3 vols.  crown 
8vo.  22s.  Gd. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 

£eview.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macahlat. 

Library  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

C.4BINET  Edition,  4 vols.  post  8vo.  245. 

Traveller’s  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  square  crown  8vo.  21s.  ; 

Pocket  Edition,  3 vols.  fcp.  21s. 

People’s  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  8s. 

The  PAPAL  DRAMA:  an  Historical  Essay.  By  Thomas  H.  Gill. 

8vo.  12s. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT  of 
RAT10NAL1S.U  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
revised.  2 vols.  8vo.  25s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
George  Henry  Lewes.  Third  Edition,  partly  rewritten  and  greatly 
enlarged.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

HISTORY  of  the  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCES.  By  William  Whewbll, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  late  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Third  Edition.  3 vols. 
crown  8 VO.  24s. 

EGYPT’S  PLACE  in  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY;  an  Historical  Investi- 
gation. By  Baron  Bunsen,  D.C.L.  Translated  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  M.A. 
With  Additions  by  S.  Birch,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  price  31s.  (;d.  Vols.  II.  30s.  Vols.  HI.  and  IV.  25s.  each  ; VoL.  V. 
just  published,  63s.  The  S(it  complete,  in  5 vols.  8vo.  price  £8  14s.  Gd. 

MAUNDER’S  HISTORICAL  TREASURY  ; comprising  a General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Fcp.  10s. 

HISTORICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ENCYCLOP.ffiDIA,  presenting 
in  a brief  and  convenient  form  Chronological  Notices  of  all  the  Great  Events 
of  Universal  History.  By  B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A.  Librarian  to  the  Queen, 

[/«  the  press. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D.  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uuiv.  of  Oxford.  Eighth  Edition.  Fop.  8s.  6d. 
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SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 
Involution  of  1088.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  SnoET,  U.D.  Lord  Bishon  of 
St.  Asaph.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  10s. 6d. 

HISTORY  of  the  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nioa;a.  a.d.  325.  By  Elizabbth  M.  Sewell, 
Author  of ‘Amy  Herbert.’  Fcp.  4s.  6d. 

The  ENGLISH  REFORMATION.  By  P.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A. 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  and  Rector  of  South  Ormsby.  Fourth  Edition,  revised . 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  ed. 

HISTORY  of  WESLEYAN  METHODISM.  By  George  Smith, 
F.A.S.  Fourth  Edition,  with  numerous  Portraits.  3 vols.  cr.  8vo.  7s.  each. 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 

LIFE  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  E.  Jane  Whately,  Author  of  ‘ English 
Synonymes.’  With  Two  Portraits.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

EXTRACTS  of  the  JOURNALS  and  CORRESPONDENCE  of  MISS 

Berry,  from  the  Tear  1783  to  1852.  Edited  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis. 
Second  Edition,  with  3 Portraits.  3 vols.  8vo.  42s. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Eev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.  Popular  Edition,  'r.arefully  revised  j with  copious  Additions.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  6s. 

LIFE  of  ROBERT  STEPHENSON,  F.R.S.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffresov, 
Barrister-at-Law  j and  William  Pole,  F.R.S.  Member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.  With  2 Portraits  and  17  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

HISTORY  of  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  Vita,  Sua.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

FATHER  MATHEW : a Biography.  By  John  Francis  Maguire, 
M.P.  Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Rome ; its  Rulers  and  its  Institutions.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition  in  preparation. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN’S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  letters  from  1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 

MOZART’S  LETTERS  0769-1791),  translated  from  the  Collection  of 
Dr.  Ludwig  Nohl  by  Lady  Wallace.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 
Facsimile,  18s. 

BEETHOVEN’S  LETTERS  (1790-1826),  from  the  Two  Collections  of 
Drs.  Nohl  and  discovered  Letters  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of  Olmiitz,  VoN  Kochel.  Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  2 toIs. 
post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  18s. 
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MEMOIRS  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Makshman.  Cabinet  Edition  (being  the  Third),  with  Portrait.  Crown  Sto. 
prico  US. 

LIFE  of  AMELIA  WILHELMINA  SIEVEKING,  from  the  German. 
Edited,  with  tlie  Author’s  sanction,  by  Catherine  Winrworth.  I’ost  8vo. 
with  Portrait.  12s. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  LIFE  and  OPINIONS  of  a FIFTH- 
Monarchy  Man,  cliiefly  extracted  from  the  Writings  of  John  Rogers, 
Preacher,  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  Rogers,  M.A.  Student  of  Ch.  Cli.  Oxford. 
Crown  4to.  witli  Portrait,  16s. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  3 vols.  crown  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  each. 

ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  J.  Stephen,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition  (beingthe  Fifth).  Crown  8vo. 7s. 6c?. 

MAUNDER’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY;  a Dictionary  of  Uni- 
versal Biography.  Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised, 
and  in  great  part  rewritten;  with  about  1,000  additional  Memoirs  and 
Notices,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Fcp.  lOs.  6d. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  BACON,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a Commentary,  by  J.  Speddihg, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  VoLS.  I.  and  II.  Svo.  24s. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN;  with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll.  Oxon.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  15s. 

The  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes. 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LL.D.  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  completed.  2 vols.  Svo. 
price  28s. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Ninth  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same  Author.  Seventh  Edition. 

Svo.  lOs.  6d.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6d. 

English  Synonymes.  Edited  by  Archbishop  Whatelt.  5th  Edition. 
Fcp.  3s. 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

LORD  BACON’S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A. 
J.  Spedding,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Philosophical  Works, 
6 vols.  Svo.  £4  6s.  VOLS.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  Professional  Works, 
2 vols.  £1  16s. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  John  Stuart  Mill 
M.P.  for  Westminster.  Third  Edition,  Svo.  9s.  crown  Svo.  2s. 
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Ou  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuakt  Mill,  M.P.  for  Westminster. 
Third  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7*.  6d.  crown  8vo.  1».  id. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the  same  Author.  Sixth 
Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  80s.  or  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  the  same 
Author.  Sixth  Edition.  Two  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

Utilitarianism.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  5s. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Political,  Philosophical,  and  His- 
tnriral.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 
Vol.  hi.  just  published,  price  12s. 

Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal 
PhilosmDhical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  16s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Maclbod,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  16s. 

A Dictionary  of  Political  Economy ; Biographical.  Bibliographical, 
Historical,  and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  30s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMAINS  from  the  Common-place  Book  of 
Richard  Whatelt.  D.l).  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Edited  by  E.  Jane 
Whately.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6t^. 

ESSAYS  on  the  ADMINISTRATIONS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  from 
1783  to  1830.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Head,  Bart.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  16s. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  of  THOUGHT : a Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  D.D.  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  Thomas  Shedden,  M.A.  of  St. 
Peter’s  Coll.  Cantab.  12mo.  4s.  Gd. 

ANALYSIS  of  Mr.  MILL’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stkbbing, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  ELECTION  of  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Muni- 
cipal ; a Treatise.  By  Thomas  Haee,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SPEECHES  of  the  EIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 
Himself.  Library  Edition,  8vo.  12s.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM 
in  1831  and  1832.  16mo.  Is. 

SPEECHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli  (1848-1866).  Edited  by 
Montagu  Corey,  B.A.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  delivered  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Februarv  1,  1867.  By  John  Stuart  Mill,  Rector  of  the  University. 
Library  Edition,  8vo.  5s.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Is. 
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A DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R G.  Latham, 
M A M D.  P.R.S.  Pounded  on  tlie  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  as  edited 
bv  the  R<iv.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Two  Volumes.  VoL.  I.  -Ito.  in  Two  Parts,  price  £3  10s.  In  course  of  pub- 
lication, also,  in  38  Parts,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget,  M.D.  2Ist  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s. 6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  By  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Taylorian  FTofessor  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  First  Series,  Fifth  Edition,  12s.  Second  Series,  18s. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  F.R.S  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  Author  of  ‘ The  Origin  of  Language,’  Ac. 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

The  DEBATER ; a Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion.  By  F.  Rowton.  Fcp.  6s. 

A COURSE  of  ENGLISH  READING,  adapted  to  every  taste  and 
capacity,  or.  How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ptcroet,  B.A 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  3s. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

SOUTHEY'S  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 

MENT ; with  a New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I. 
Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader.  I2.v.  Vol.  II.  Rrnd'us, 
IBs.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s.  VoL.  HI.  LevUictis,  Part  I. 
15s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8s. 

A Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  the  same  Author.  Part  I. 
Outlines  with  Exercises,  8vo.  12s.  6d.  Key,  5s.  Part  II.  Exceptional 
Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  Gd. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  J.  T.  White,  D.D.  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  and  J . E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford, 
Imperial  8vo.  pp.  2,128,  price  42s.  cloth. 

A New  Latin-En^lish  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  work 
of  iFAtfe  and  Riddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  White,  D.D.  Joint-Author. 
Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s.  cloth. 

The  Junior  Scholar’s  Latin-English  Dictionary,  abridged  from  the 
larger  works  of  White  and  Riddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  White,  D.D.  surviving 
Joint-Author.  Square  12mo.  pp.  662,  price  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

An  ENGLISH-GREEK  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  ByC.  D.Tonge,  B.A.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. 4to.  21s. 

Mr.  YONGE’S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 
his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  8s.  Gd. 
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A GEEEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  hy  II.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Master  of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  31s.  CtZ. 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
Oreek-English  Lexicon.  Eleventh  Edition,  Square  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A SANSKEIT-ENGLISH  DICTIONAEY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  original  Devanapari  and  in  Roman  letters;  with  References  to 
the  Best  Editions  of  Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Efyinolopies  and  Compa- 
risons of  Cognate  Words  e.hielly  in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  A'  glo-Saion. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benpey,  Prof,  in  the  XJniv.  of  Gottingen.  8vo.  52s.  6d. 

A PRACTICAL  DICTIONAEY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGES. By  L.  CONTASSEAU.  Eleventh  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Contansean’s  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  above  by  the  Author.  New  and  Chcaiier  Edition,  18mo.  3s.  ed. 

NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONAEY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE; 
German-English  and  English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A. 
and  Dr.  Gael  Maetin  Feiedlandee.  Cheaper  Issue,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

A.  K.  H.  B.’s  Works,  Cabinet  Editions. 

RECREATIONS  of  a COUNTRY  PARSON.  By  A.  K.  IT.  B.  A New 

and  carefully  revised  Edition  of  the  Second  Seeies.  Crown  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Common-place  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  the  same 

Author.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town ; E.ssays  Consolatory,  .®sthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country  Parson ; Essays  contributed 
to  Fraser's  Magazine  and  to  Good  Words.  By  the  same.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson.  Second  Seeies.  By 
the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson.  Selected  from  Essays  con- 
tributed to  Fraser’s  Magazine.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a University  City. 

By  the  same  Author.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthony 
Feoude,  M.A..  lati'  Fellow  ot  E.ieter  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  Svo.  price  9.s. 

STUDIES  in  PARLIAMENT.  A Series  of  Sketches  of  Leading  Poli- 
ticians. By  R.  H.  Hutton.  [Reprinted  from  the  ‘Pall  Mall  Gazette.’] 
Crown  Svo.  4s.  0d. 
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LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS. 

LiBRAJiY  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21s. 

People’s  Edition,  l vol.  cto\vn  Svo.  4s.  6rf. 

The  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  ; includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  tho  Edinburgh  Review.  2 vols.  crown  Svo.  Ss. 

Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  By  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Pep.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith:  a Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  6s. 

EPIGRAMS,  Ancient  and  Modern  ; Humorous,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral, 
and  Panegyrical.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Booth,  B.A.  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Pep.  7s.  6d. 

From  MATTER  to  SPIRIT : the  Result  of  Ten  Years’  Experience  in 
Spirit  IManifestations.  By  Sophia  E.  De  Morgan.  With  a Peepace  by 
Professor  De  Morgan.  Post  Svo.  8s.  6d. 

The  ENGLISH  and  THEIR  ORIGIN : a Prologue  to  authentic  English 
History.  By  Lhice  Owen  Pike,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Svo.  9s. 

ESSAYS  selected  from  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  Henry  Rogers.  Second  Edition.  3 vols.  fcp.  21s. 

Reason  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  extended,  and  aeoompanied  by  several  other 
Essays,  on  related  subjects.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  Gd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ; or,  a Visit  to  a Religious  Sceptic.  By  the 
same  Author.  Eleventh  Edition.  Fcp.  6s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author  ; a rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman’s  Reply.  Third  Edition.  Pep.  3s.  Gd. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS.  By  Chandos  Wren  Hoskyns,  Author  of 
‘ Talpa,  or  tlie  Chronicles  of  a Clay  Farm,’  &c.  16mo.  5s.  Gd. 

An  ESSAY  on  HUMAN  NATURE;  shewing  the  Necessity  of  a Divine 
Revelation  for  the  Perfect  Development  of  Man’s  Capacities.  By  Henry 
S.  Boase,  M.D.  P.R.S.  and  G.S.  Svo.  12s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NATURE ; a Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Causes 
and  Laws  of  Natural  Phaenomena.  By  the  same  Author.  Svo.  12s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.  By.  J.  D.  Morell,M.A.  LL.D.  Svo.  12s. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL : being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin, 
Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  James  Hutchison  Stirling.  2 vols. 
Svo.  28s. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition.  Svo. 
price  15s. 
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The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexandeh  Bain,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition.  8vo.l5s. 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology. 
By  the  same  Autlior.  8vo.  9s. 

TIME  and  SPACE : a Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shadworth  H. 
Hodgson.  8vo..pp.  C88,  price  16s. 

The  WAY  to  REST:  Results  from  a Life-search  after  Religious  Truth. 
By  R.  VAtTGUAN,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

HOURS  WITH  THE  MYSTICS : a Contribution  to  the  History  of 
Religious  Opinion.  By  Robert  Aipeed  Vaughan,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
2 vols.  crown  8vo.l2s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ; or.  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Beat.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Education  of  the  Feelings  and  Affections.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  6s. 

The  FOLK-LORE  of  the  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  of  ENGLAND  and 

the  Borders.  By  William  Henderson.  With  an  Appendix  on  House- 
hold Stories  by  the  Rev.  S.  Baeing-Gould,  M.A.  J’ost  8vo.  with  Prontis- 
picce,  9s.  6d. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OUTLINES  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir  J.  E.  W.  Heeschel,  Bart. 
M.A.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  ; with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

ARAGO’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  F.R.S.  aud  R.  Grant,  M.A.  With  23  Plates  and  358  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  8vo.  JE2  6s. 

SATURN  and  its  SYSTEM.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  late 
Scholar  of  St  John’s  Coll.  Camb.  and  King’s  Coll.  London.  8vo.  with 
14  Plates,  14s. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stars.  By  the  same  Author.  3 Maps.  Square 
fcp.  5s. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Rev. 

T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  F.R.A.S.  WithMap  of  the  Moon,  and  Woodcuts.  16mo.  7s. 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENERAL  READERS. 
By  M.  P.  Maury,  LL.D.  Fcp.  with  2 Charts,  2s.  Gd. 

M'CULLOCH’S  DICTIONARY,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
New  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  the  Statistical  Information  brought 
up  to  the  latest  returns  by  F.  Martin.  4 vols.  medium  8vo.  with  numerous 
coloured  Maps,  £4  4s. 

A GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Descriptive,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical : forming  a complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston,  LL.D.  F.R.G.S.  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 
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A MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  Political. 
By  W.  Hdgiies,  F.R.G.S.  Professor  of  GcoRrapliy  in  King’s  College,  and  in 
Queen’s  College,  London.  With  6 Maps.  Pep.  7s.  6d. 

HAWAII;  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future  of  its  Island-Kingdom : an 
Historical  Account  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By  Manley  Hopkins, 
Hawaiian  Consul-General,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued; 
with  Portrait,  Map,  and  8 other  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

MAUNDER’ S TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  aud  Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  P.B.G.S.  With  7 Maps 
and  16  Plates.  Pep.  10s.  6d. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied, 
for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and  edited  from  Ganot’s 
Mements  de  Physique  (with  the  Author’s  sanction)  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 
F.C.S.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ; with  a Coloured  Plate  and 
620  AVoodcuts.  Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  PHYSICS  or  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY’.  By 

Neil  Asnott,  M.D.  P.B.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Sixth 
Edition,  rewritten  aud  completed.  2 Parts,  8vo.  21s. 

SOUND  : a Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  P.R.S.  Professor  of  Nat. 
Philos,  in  the  Royal  Institution  and  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Portrait  of  M.  Chladni  and  169  Woodcuts,  jjrice  9s. 

HEAT  CONSIDERED  as  a MODE  of  MOTION.  By  Professor  John 
Tyndall,  LL.D.  P.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.  12s.  64. 

LIGHT : Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health.  By  Forbes  Winslow, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).  Pep.  8vo.  6s. 

ROCKS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  Bernhard  Von  Cotta. 
An  English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  (with  English,  German,  and 
French  Synonymes),  revised  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

*,*  Lithology,  or  a Classified  Synopsis  of  the  Names  of  Roeks  and  Minerals, 
also  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  adapted  to  the  above  work,  may  be  had,  price  5s.  or 
printed  on  one  side  only  (interpaged  blank)  for  use  in  Cabinets,  price  7s. 

A TREATISE  on  ELECTRICITY,  in  Theory  atid  Practice.  By  A. 
De  la  Rive,  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Translated  by  C.  V.  Walker, 
F.R.S.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  W.  R.  Grove, 
Q.C.  V.P.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  by  a Discourse  on  Con- 
tinuity. 8vo.  10s.  64.  The  IHscourse  on  Continuity,  separately,  2s.  64. 

MANUAL  of  GEOLOGY.  By  S.  Haughton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of 
Trin.  Coll,  and  Prof,  of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Revised  Edition,  with 
66  Woodcuts.  Pep.  7s.  64. 

A GUIDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.  Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.  Pep.  4s. 
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A GLOSSARY  of  MINERALOGY.  By  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  AVith  486  Figures.  Crown  8vo.  dt. 

PHILLIPS’S  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  to  MINERALOGY, 

with  extensive  Alterations  anti  Additions,  by  H.  .T.  Beooke,  F.E.S.  and 
W.  H.  Miller,  F.G.S.  PostSvo.  with  Woodcuts,  18s. 

VAN  DER  HOEVEN’S  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Claek,  M.D.  F.R.S.  2 vols.  8vo. 
with  24  Plates  of  Figures,  60s. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTE- 
brate  Animals.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  3 vols.  8vo.  with 
above  1,200  Woodcuts.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  21s.  each.  A'ol.  III.  just  ready. 

The  FIRST  MAN  and  HIS  PLACE  in  CREATION,  considered  on 
the  Principles  of  Common  Sense  from  a Christian  Point  of  View ; with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Negro.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.L.  &c.  Post 
8vo.  8s.  dd. 

The  LAKE  DAVELLINGS  of  SAVITZERLAND  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  By  Dr.  F.  Keller,  President  of  the  Antiquarian  Association  of 
Ziirich.  Translated  and  arranged  Iw  J.  E.  Lee,  F.S.A.  F.G.S.  AVith  several 
Woodcuts  and  nearly  100  Plates  of  Figures.  Royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS ; a Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J. 
G.  Wood,  M.A.  P.L.S.  AVith  about  140  A’ignettes  on  AVood  (20  full  size  of 
page).  Second  Edition.  8vo.  21s. 

MANUAL  Of  CORALS  and  SEA  JELLIES.  By  J.  R.  Greene,  B.A. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Galbraith,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 
M.D.  Fcp.  with  39  AVoodcuts,  5s. 

Manual  of  Sponges  and  Animalcnlae ; with  a General  Introduction 
on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  with 
16  Woodcuts,  2s. 

Manual  of  the  Metalloids.  By  J.  Apjohn,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the 
same  Editors.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.  By  Dr. 
George  Hartwig.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
(English)  Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  Tropical  World.  By  the  same  Author.  With  8 Chromoxylo- 
graphs and  172  AVoodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

A HUNTER’S  EXPERIENCES  in  the  SOUTHERN  STATES  of 
AMERICA  ; being  an  Account  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  various  Quad- 
rupeds and  Birds  which  are  the  objects  of  Chase  in  those  Countries.  By 
Captain  Flack  (The  Ranger).  Post  8vo.  Ifls.  dd. 

SKETCHES  of  the  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CEYLON.  By  Sir  J. 

Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.  LL.D.  AVith  82  Wood  Engravings.  Post  8vo. 
price  12s.  dd. 

Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  Fifth  Edition  ; with  Maps,  &c.  and  90 
Wood  Engravings.  2 vols.  8vo.  £2  10s. 

The  Wild  Elephant,  its  Structure  and  Habits,  with  the  Method  of 
Taking  and  Training  it  in  Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
22  Woodcuts,  3s.  dd. 
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A FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS  By  E.  Stanlet,  D.D.  F.R.S. 

lato  Lord  Bisliop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodeuts.  Fcp.  3s.  6(f. 
KIRBY  and  SPENCE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 
Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.  Seventh  Edition.  Crowu  8vo. 
price  5s. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobdold,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10s. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ; with  which  is  incorporated  a Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
Edited  by  J.  Lindlet,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Mooee,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  Pp.  1,271,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  2 Parts, 
fcp.  20s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY  for  FAMILIES  and  SCHOOLS. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Mooee,  F.L.S.  Fcp.  with  154  Wood- 
cuts,  2s.  6d. 

The  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE.  By  Thomas  Ritees.  Ninth  Edition. 
Fcp.  4s. 

The  BRITISH  FLORA;  comprising  the  Phienogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookee,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  Walkee- 
Aenott,  LL.D.  12mo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21s. 

BRYOLOGIA  BRITANNICA;  containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilson.  8vo.  with  61  Plates 
42s.  or  coloured,  £i  4s. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOP.51DIA  of  PLANTS ; comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  Histoiy,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

London’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  ; containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and  popularly  described. 
With  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  50s. 

MAUNDER’S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITERARY  TREASURY  ; a Popular 
Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  in  great  part  re-written,  with  above  1,000  new  Articles,  by 
J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.S.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 
Edition,  re-edited  by  W.  T.  Beande  (the  Author),  andGEOEGE  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements. 
3 vols.  medium  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

ESSAYS  on  SCIENTIFIC  and  other  SUBJECTS,  contributed  to 
Reviews.  By  Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  14s. 
ESSAYS  from  the  EDINBURGH  and  QUARTERLY  REVIEWS; 
with  Addresses  and  other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Heeschel,  Bart.  MA. 
8vo.  18s. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  tlie 
Allied  Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences;  founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By  Henet  Watts,  F.C.S. 
assisted  b.v  eminent  Contributors.  5 vols.  medium  8vo.  in  course  of  publica- 
tion in  Parts.  VoL.  I.  31s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  2Cs.  VoL.  III.  31s.  6d.  VoL.  I?.  24s.  are 
now  ready. 
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ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  William 
A.  Millek,  M.D.  LL.D.  E.E.S.  F.G.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King’s 
College,  London.  3 vols.  8vo.  price  £3.  Paet  I.  Cbemical  Phtsics. 
Fourth  Edition,  15s.  Paht  II.  Inoeganic  Chemistet,  31s.  Paet  HI. 
Oeganic  Chemistet,  Third  Edition,  24s.  ,j 

A MANUAL  of  CHEMISTRY,  Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By 

William  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Paet  1. 8vo.  9s. 

A Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 
By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  with  70  new  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistry,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1865.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  and  TREATMENT  of  the  DISEASES  of  WOMEN ; 
including  the  Diamiosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Geailt  IIewitt.  M.D.  New 
Edition,  thorouglily  revised;  with  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEASES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 
Chaeles  West,  M.D.  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  16s. 

EXPOSITION  of  the  SIGNS  and  SYMPTOMS  of  PREGNANCY: 
with  other  Papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  W.  F. 
Montgomeet,  M.A.  M.D.  M.R.I.A.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  25s. 

A SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  St.  George’s  Hospital.  4 vols.  Svo.  £4 13s. 

Vol.  I.  General  Pathology.  21.s. 

Vol.  II.  Local  Injuries:  Gunshot  Wounds,  Injuries  of  the  Head, 
Back,  Face,  Neck,  Chest,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ex- 
tremities, and  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  21s. 

Vol.  III.  Operative  Surgery.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circula- 
tion, Locomotion,  &c.  21s. 

Vol.  IV.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  of  the  Genito- 
urinary System,  and  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,  and  Skin ; with 
Appendix  and  Geneeal  Index.  80s. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHYSIC.  By 
Thomas  Watson,  M.D.  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Fourth 
Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  84s. 

LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  J.  Paget,  F.R.S.  Sur- 
geon-Extraordinary to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Thenee,  M.B.  Svo.  with 
117  Woodcuts,  21s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
By  C.  Mhechison,  M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital. 
8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18s. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Henrt  Geat, 
F.R.S.  With  410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissections.  Fourth  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.  Royal  Svo.  28s. 

The  CYCLOP.EDIA  of  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY.  Edited  by 
the  late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  Physiological  Science  of  the  present  age.  5 vols.  Svo.  with 
2.853  Woodcuts,  £6  6s 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 
lata  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  P.R.S.  of  King’s  College. 
With  numorous  Illustrations.  Voi.  II.  8vo.  25s. 

VoL.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  E.R.S.  in  course  of  publi- 
cation ; Paet  I.  with  S Plates,  7s.  6d. 

HISTOLOGICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  ; a Guide  to  the  Microscopical 
Examination  of  the  Animal  Tissues  in  Health  and  Disease,  for  the  use  of 
tlio  Jledieal  and  Veterinary  Professions.  By  G.  Haelet,  M.D.  and  G.  T. 
Beown,  M.R.C.V.S.  Post  8vo.  with  223  Woodcuts,  price  12s. 

A DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  By  J.  Copland,  M.D. 
E.R.S.  Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  J.  C. 
Copland,  M.R.C.S.  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State  of 
Medical  Science.  Pp.  1,560  iu  8vo.  price  36s. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Chaeles  Hawkins,  E.R.C.S.E.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Medallion  and  Fac- 
simile, 48s. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.  Printed  from  the  Author’s 

materials  left  in  MS.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  4s.  6d!. 

The  TOXICOLOGIST’S  GDIDE  : a New  Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the 
Best  Methods  to  be  pursued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons  (post-mortem  or 
otherwise).  By  John  Hoeslex.  F.C.S.  Analytical  Chemist.  Post  Svo.  3s. 6d!. 

A MANUAL  of  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged 
fVom  Dr.  Peeeiea’s  Mements  by  F.  J.  Faeee,  M.D.  assisted  by  R.  Bentley, 
M.R.C.S.  and  by  R.  Waeingion,  F.R.S.  Svo.  with  90  AVoodcuts,  21s. 

THOMSON’S  CONSPECTUS  of  the  BRITISH  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition,  corrected  by  E.  Lloyd  Biekett,  M.D.  18mo. 
price  5s.  6d. 

MANUAL  of  the  DOMESTIC  PRACTICE  of  MEDICINE.  By  W.  B. 

Kesieven,  F.R.C.S.E.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.  Fcp.  5s. 

The  RESTORATION  of  HEALTH ; or,  the  Application  of  the  Laws  of 
Hygiene  to  the  Recovery  of  Health : a Manual  for  the  InvaUd,  aud  a Guide 
in  the  Sick  Room.  By  W.  Steange,  M.D.  Fcp.  6s. 

SEA-AIR  and  SEA-BATHING  for  CHILDREN  and  INVALIDS. 

By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  boards,  3s. 

MANUAL  for  the  CLASSIFICATION,  TRAINING,  and  EDUCATION 

of  the  Feeble-Minded,  Imbecile,  and  Idiotic.  By  P.  Maexin  Dun  can,  M.B  . 
and  William;  Millaed.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

HALF-HOUR  LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  and  PRACTICE  of  the 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.  By  William  B.  Scott,  late  Head  Master 
Government  School  of  Art,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
the  Author ; with  50  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  NATIONAL  MUSIC;  com- 
prising Researches  into  Popular  Songs,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  Cael 
Engel,  Author  of  ‘ The  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations.’  With  Frontis- 
piece and  numerous  Musical  Specimens.  8vo.  16s. 
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LECTURES  OH  tho  HISTORY  of  MODERN  MUSIC)  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  By  John  Hullah.  First  Course,  with  Chro- 
nological Tables,  post  8vo.  Os.  Gel.  Second  Course,  on  the  Transition 
Period,  with  40  Specimens,  8vo.  16s. 

SIX  LECTURES  on  HARMONY,  delivered  nt  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain  before  Easter  1S07.  By  G.  A.  Macfarren.  With  nume- 
rous engraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.  8vo.  10s.  Gel. 

SACRED  MUSIC  for  FAMILY  USE;  a Selection  of  Pieces  for  One, 
Two,  or  more  Voices,  from  the  best  Composers,  Foreign  and  English. 
Edited  by  John  Hull.ah.  1 vol.  music  folio,  price  21s. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Masters, chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to.G3s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ; 
or  £5  5s.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

LYRA  6ERMANICA  ; Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of 
the  Christian  Year.  Translated  by  Catherine  Wineworthj  125  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  drawn  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  SYMBOLISED  hy  the  MONTHS  of  the  YEAR  in 

their  Seasons  and  Phases ; with  Passages  selected  from  Ancient  and  Modern 
Authors.  By  Richard  Pigot.  Accompanied  by  a Series  of  25  full-page 
Illustrations  and  numerous  Marginal  Devices,  Uocor.ntive  Initial  Letters, 
and  Tailpieces,  engraved  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  by  John  Leighton, 
F.S.A,  4to.  42s. 

CATS’  and  FARLIE’S  MORAL  EMBLEMS  ; with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverbs  of  all  Nations:  comprising  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J. 
Leighton,  F.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pigot.  Imperial  8vo. 
price  31s.  6rf. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  SENTIMENTS  and  SIMILES,  printed  in  Black  and 
Gold,  and  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  Style  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys. 
In  massive  covers,  containing  the  Medallion  and  Cypher  of  Shakspeare. 
Square  post  8vo.  21s. 

SACRED  and  LEGENDARY  ART.  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  With  nu- 
merous Etchings  and  Woodcut  111  usi  rations.  6 vols.  square  crown  8vo. 
price  £3  15s.  firf.  cloth,  or  £12  12s.  bound  in  morocco  by  RiviOre.  To  be  had 
also  in  cloth  only,  in  Four  Series,  as  follows 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs,  Fifth  Edition,  with  19 
Etchings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s.  Gd, 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  AVoodcuts.  1 vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.  1 vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  other  Persons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Completed  by 
Lady  Bastlake.  Revised  Edition,  with  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 


Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

DRAWING  from  NATURE ; a Series  of  Progressive  Instructions  in 
Sketching,  from  Elementary  Studies  to  Finished  Views.  By  George 
Barnard,  Professor  of  Drawing  at  Rugby  School.  AVith  18  Lithographic 
Plates,  and  108  AVood  Engravings.  Imperial  8vo.  price  25s.  Or  in  Three 
Parts,  royal  8vo.  Part  I.  Trees  and  Foliage,  7s.  Orf.  Part  II.  Foreground 
Studies, 7s.  Gd.  Part  111.  Tour  in  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  7s.  Gd. 
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GWILT’S  ENCYCLOP.a:DIA  of  ARCHITECTURE,  with  above  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  with  Alterations  and  consi- 
derable Additions  by  Wyatt  Fapwoeth.  Additionally  illustrated,  with 
nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by  O.  Jewilt,  and  more  than  100  other  new 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  52s.  Od. 

TUSCAN  SCULPTORS,  their  Lives,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
Chaeles  C.  Peekins.  2 vols.  imperial  8vo.  63s. 

The  GRAMMAR  of  HERALDRY : containing  a Description  of  all  the 
Principal  Charges  used  in  Armory,  the  Signification  of  Heraldic  Terms,  and 
the  Rules  to  be  observed  in  Blazoning  and  Marshalling.  By  John  E.  . 
CUSSANS.  Fcp.  with  196  Woodcuts,  4s.  6d. 

The  ENGINEER’S  HANDBOOK ; explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Young  Engineer  in  the  Construetion  of  Machinery.  By 
C.  S.  Lowndes.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  MECHANISM.  By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the  R.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich.  Second  Edition, 
with  217  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

URE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES. 

Sixth  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robeet  Hunt, 
P.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts, 
and  familiar  with  Manufactures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts.  3 vols.  me- 
dium 8vo.  price  £4  14s.  6d. 

ENCYCLOP.EDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical,, 

and  Practical.  By  E.  Ceebt,  C.E.  With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

TREATISE  on  MILLS  and  MILLWORK.  By  W.  Fairbairn,  C.E. 
Second  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By  the  same  Author.  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3 vols. 
crown  8vo.  10s.  6cf.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building  Purposes.. 

By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  6 Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8vo.  16s. 

IRON  SHIP  BUILDING,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a 
Series  of  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of  Strain ; the  Strengths, 
Forms,  and  other  conditions  of  the  Material ; and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
and  Prospective  State  of  the  Navy,  including  the  Experimental  Results  on 
the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour  Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By  the 
same  Author.  With  4 Plates  and  130  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 

The  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE,  in  its 
various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways  and  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  Bourne,  C.E.  Seventh  Edition  j with  37  Plates  and  646 
Woodcuts.  4to.  42s. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  199  Woodcuts.  I’cp.  9s.  The  Introduction  of ‘Recent 
Improvements’  may  be  had  separately,  with  HO  Woodcuts,  price  3s.  6d. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  same  Author,  forming  a 
Key  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  9s. 

c 
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A TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  VESSELS,  and 
Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War ; illustrated  by 
many  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  By  John  Browne,  O.E.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  in  course  of  publication  in  24  Parts.  Royal  4to.  2.?.  6d.  each. 

A HISTORY  of  the  MACHINE-WROUGHT  HOSIERY  and  LACE 
Manufactures.  By  William  Felkin,  P.L.S.  F.S.S.  AVith  3 Steel  Plates. 
10  Lith' graphic  Plates  of  Machinery,  and  10  Coloured  Iinjjressions  of 
Patterns  of  Lace.  Royal  8vo.  21s. 

MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING,  for  the  use  of  Metallurgists, 
Captains  of  Mines,  and  Assayers  in  general;  with  copious  Tables  for 
Ascertaining  in  Assays  of  Gld  and  Silver  the  precise  amount  in  Ounces, 
Pennyweights,  and  Grains  of  Noble  Metal  contained  in  One  Ton  of  Ore  from 
a Given  Quantity.  By  John  Mitchell,  F.C.S.  Second  Edition,  with 
360  AVoodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

The  ART  of  PERFUMERY ; the  History  and  Theory  of  Odours,  and 
the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  Piesse,  F.C.S. 
Third  Edition,  with  63  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic,  for  Juveniles  during  the 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  with  38  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  6s. 

TAIPA;  or  the  Chronicles  of  a Clay  Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hoskths, 

Esq.  Sixth  Edition,  with  24  AFoodcuts  by  G.  Cruikshank.  16mo.  6s.  6d. 

'LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAIDIA  of  AGRICULTURE;  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
AVoodcuts.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Loudon’s  Encylopaedia  of  Gardening : compri.sing  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. AFith  1,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

London’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture 

and  Furniture.  AVith  more  than  2,000  AVoodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

GARDEN  ARCHITECTURE  and  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  illus- 
trating the  Architectural  Embellishment  of  Gardens ; with  Remarks  on 
Landscape  Gardening  in  its  relation  to  Architecture.  By  John  Arthur 
Hughes.  8to.  with  194  AVoodcuts,  14s. 

B&.YLDON’S  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Morton.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  39  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 

By  E.  Harold  Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Seventh  Edit.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistic  Psalms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso. 
By  the  same.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  2s. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES ; with  a Commentary,  and  Practical  and 
Devotional  Suggestions  for  Readers  and  Students  of  the  English  Bible.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  Canon  of  Exeter,  4c.  New  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
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The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  W.  J.  Conybeake, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Triu.  Coll.Cant.ab.  and  the  Very  R<iv.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Chester. 

Librart  Edition,  with  all  the  OriRinal  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.  2 vols.  4to.  4Ss. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  81s.  6d. 

People’s  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and' 
Maps.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL ; with  Dissertations 
on  tho  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.  By  james  Smith,  late  of  Jordanhill,  F.E.S.  Third  Edition, 
with  Frontispiece,  4 Charts,  and  11  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

FASTI  SACRI,  or  a Key  to  the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament ; 

. comprising  an  Historical  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  Chronological 
Tables  generally  from  B.c.  70  to  a.d.  70 : with  a Preliminary  Dissertation  on 
the  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  Aids  to  the  elucidatiou  of 
the  subject.  By  Thomas  Lewin,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Imperial  8vo.  42s. 

A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  COMMENTARY  on  ST.  PAUL’S 

Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Bllicoti,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  8vo 

Galatians,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

Ephesians,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6d. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d, 

Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature;  and  other  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  same.  Fourth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way ; Two  Sermons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Rev.  T.  H.  HORNE’S  INTRODUCTION  to  the  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  corrected  and 
extended  under  careful  Editorial  revision.  With  4 Maps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.  4 vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  6d. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Horne’s  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,  being  an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same  Author.  Re-edited 
by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.  With  Maps,  &c.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

The  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ; being  a Dictionary  of  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Holy  Scripture:  intended  to  establish  its  Authority  and  illustrate  its 
Contents.  By  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With  Maps,  16  Plates,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 

The  GREEK  TESTAMENT ; with  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  MA. 
2 vols.  8vo.  £2  ‘IS. 

VoL.  I.  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20s. 

VOL.  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 
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EVERY-DAY  SCRIFTDRE  DIFFICULTIES  explained  and  illustrated. 
By  J.  B.  Peescott,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark-,  Vol.  II.  Imke  and 
John.  2 vols.  8vo.  9s.  each. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  J.  \V.  Colenso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal.  People’s 
Edition,  in  1 vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  or  in  6 Parts,  Is.  each. 

The  CHURCH  and  the  "WORLD : Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day. 
By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  tlio  Rev.  Oeby  Shipley,  M.A.  Fibst 
Series,  Third  Edition,  8vo.  15s.  Second  Series,  just  published,  price  15s. 

TRACTS  for  the  DAY ; a Series  of  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects, 
r.y  various  Authors.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  I.  Priestly 
Ahsnlution  Scriptural,  Qd.  II.  Purgatory,  9d.  III.  The  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, Is.  6d.  IV.  Miracles  and  Prayer,  Gd.  V.  Tlte  Real  Presence. 

The  FORMATION  of  CHRISTENDOM.  Part  L By  T.  W.  Allies, 
8vo.  12s. 

CHRISTENDOM’S  DIVISIONS,  Part  I.,  a Philosophical  Sketch  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Christian  Family  in  East  and  West.  By  Edmund  S. 
Ffoulkes,  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford.  Post  8vo. 
7s.  Gd. 

Christendom’s  Divisions,  Part  II.  Greeks  and  Latins,  being  a His- 
tory of  their  Dissensions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down  to  the  Reformation. 
By  the  same  Author.  The  only  full  and  connected  history  of  these  transac- 
tions. Post  8vo.  15s. 

The  HIDDEN  WISDOM  of  CHRIST  and  the  KEY  of  KNO"WLEDGE ; 
or.  History  of  the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest  De  Bunsen.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  KEYS  of  ST.  PETER ; or,  the  House  of  Rechab,  connected  with 
the  Hist  ry  of  Symbolism  and  Idolatry.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  Its. 

ESSAYS  on  RELIGION  and  LITERATURE.  Edited  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  Manning.  8vo.  10s.  Gd.  Second  Series,  nearly  ready. 
The  TEMPORAL  MISSION  of  the  HOLY  GHOST;  or.  Reason  and 
Revelation.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Manning.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  8s. 

ENGLAND  and  CHRISTENDOM.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Manning.  Preceded  by  an  Introduction  on  the  Tendencies  of  Religion  in 
England,  and  the  Catholic  Practice  of  Prayer  for  the  Restoration  of  Christian 
Nations  to  the  Unity  of  the  Church.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

ESSAYS  and  REVIEWS.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Temple,  D.D.  the  Rev. 
R.  Williams,  B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.  the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  B.D.  and  the  Rev.  B. 
JowETT,  M.A.  Twelfth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

MOSHEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  Murdock  and  Soames’s 
Translation  and  Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs,  MA.  3 vols, 
8vo.  45s. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR’S  ENTIRE  WORKS:  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,  10  vols, 
price  £5  6s. 

The  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  of  the  ATONEMENT:  an  Historical 
Inquiry  into  its  Development  in  the  Church ; with  an  Introduction  on  the 
Principle  of  Theological  Developments.  By  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A.  for- 
merly Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  8vo,  8s.  Gd. 
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PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  EELIGION.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell, 
Author  of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  New  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  5s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  same 
Author.  Third  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  2s. 

Self-Examination  before  Confirmation.  By  the  same  Author.  32mo. 
price  Is.  Gel. 

Headings  for  a Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  English  Church.  By  the  same.  Pep.  4s. 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  same.  Pep.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ; the  Devotions  chiefly  from 
the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  same.  32mo.  3s. 

PHINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Hevelation, 
and  applied  to  Pomale  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  the  same. 
2 vols.  fcp.  12s.  Gd. 

The  WIFE’S  MANUAL;  or.  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a Matron’s  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Calvert,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 
out the  Year.  By  J.  S. B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham.  Pourth  Edition. 
Pep.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Beatitudes : Abasement  before  God  ; Sorrow  for  Sin  ; Meekness 
of  Spirit;  Desire  for  Holiness;  Gentleness;  Purity  of  Heart;  the  Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings  for  Christ.  By  the  same.  Third  Edition.  Pep.  3s.  Gd. 

LYRA  DOMESTICA ; Christian  Songs  for  Domestic  Edification. 
Translated  from  the  Psalter;/  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  and  from  other 
sources,  by  Richard  Massie.  Pirst  and  Second  Series,  fcp.  4s.  Gd.  each. 

LYRA  SACRA ; Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Odes  and  Fragments 
of  Sacred  Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  W’.  Savile,  M.A.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  Improved.  Pep.  5s. 

LYRA  GERMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth.  First  Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals ; 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  3s.  Gd.  each  Series. 

Hymns  from  Lyra  Germanica,  ISmo.  Is. 

LYRA  EUCHARISTICA ; Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion, 
Ancient  aud  Modern : with  other  Poems.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Ship- 
ley,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Pep.  7s.  Gd. 

L3rra  Messianica;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient 
and  Modern ; with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor.  Second  Edition, 
altered  and  enlarged.  Pep.  7s.  Gd. 

Lyra  Mystica ; Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcp.  7s.  6fZ. 

LYRA  BRITANNICA;  a Collection  of  British  Hymns,  printed  from 
the  genuine  Texts,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Hj'mn-Writers.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  P.S.A.  Scot.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

The  CHORALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND  ; a complete  Hymn-Book  in 
accordance  with  the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England:  the 
Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C.  Winkworth  ; the  tunes  an-anged  by  Prof, 
W.  S. Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt.  Fcp.  4to.  I2s.  Gd. 

Congregational  Edition.  Fcp.  2s. 
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ENDEAVOURS  after  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE : Discourses.  By 
.Tames Maetineau.  Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition,  carefully  revised;  the 
Two  Series  complete  in  One  'N'^olume.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

FROM  SUNDAY  TO  SUNDAY  ; an  attempt  to  consider  familiarly  the 
■W'eekday  Life  and  Labours  of  a Country  Clergyman.  By  R.  Gee,  M.A. 
"Ficar  of  Abbott’s  Langley  and  Rural  Dean.  Fcp.  5s. 

Our  Sermons  ; an  Attempt  to  consider  familiarly,  but  reverently,  the 
Preacher’s  Work  in  the  present  day.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  6s. 

PALEY’S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  with  Annotations.  By  Richard 
Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  8vo.  7s. 

On  the  TRUTH  of  CHRISTIANITY.  Compiled  from  Lessons  on  the 
Truth  of  Christianity  and  other  Writings  of  Archbishop  Whatcly,  with 
Introduction,  &c.  by  Robeet  Baeclay.  Edited  by  Sajiuei.  Hinds,  D.D. 
formerly  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcp.  3s. 

"Whately’s  Introductory  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences.  ISmo.  6d. 

INTRODUCTORY  LESSONS  on  the  HISTORY  of  RELIGIOUS 

Worship;  being  a Sequel  to  the  ‘Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.’  By 
Riciiaed  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New  Edition. 
18mo.  2s.  Qd, 

LIBER  LIBRORUM ; its  Structure,  Limitations,  and  Purpose : a 
Friendly  Communication  to  a Reluctant  Sceptic.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  SECOND  DEATH  and  the  RESTITUTION  of  ALL  THINGS; 
with  some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture.  A Letter  to  a Friend,  by  M.  A.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 


Travels,  Voyages,  &c. 

The  NORTH-WEST  PENINSULA  of  ICELAND ; being  the  Journal 
of  a Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1862.  By  C.  W.  Shepheed,  M.A. 
F.Z.S.  With  a Map  and  Two  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ICE-CAVES  of  FRANCE  and  SWITZERLAND  ; a Narrative  of  Sub- 
terranean Exploration.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Beowne,  M.A.  Fellow  and 
Assistant-Tutor  of  St.  Catherine’s  Coll.  Cambridge,  M.A.C.  With  11  Illus- 
trations on  Wood.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6ci. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMMER ; or,  a Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol  with  someMembers  of  the  Alpine  Club.  From  the  Sketch- 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong  4to.  with 
about  300  Illustrations,  15s. 

BEATEN  TEACKS ; or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the 
Authoress  of  ‘ A Voyage  en  Zigzag.’  With  42  Plates,  containing  about  200 
Sketches  from  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot.  8vo.  16s. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
1863—1864.  By  A.  Adams-Reilly,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  smut 
drawing-paper  28in.  x I7in.  price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a folcung 
case,  12s.  6 d. 

TRANSYLVANIA,  its  PRODUCTS  and  its  PEOPLE.  By  Chakles 
Bonee.  With  5 Maps  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  in  Chromolitho- 
graphy. 8vo.  21s. 
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EXPLORATIONS  in  SOTTTH  WEST  AFRICA,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  Victoria  Palls.  By  Thomas  Baines,  P.R.G.S.  8vo. 
with  Map  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

HISTORY  of  DISCOVERY  in  our  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt.  With  3 Maps  of  the  Recent  Explora- 
tions from  Official  Sources.  2 vols.  8vo.  20s. 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TYCOON ; a Narrative  of  a Three  Years’  Resi- 
dence in  Japan.  By  Sir  Rutheepoed  Alcock,  K.C.B.  2 vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

FLORENCE,  the  NEW  CAPITAL  of  ITALY.  By  C.  R.  Weld.  With 
several  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo. 
price  12s.  Gd. 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS  ; Excursions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbeet  and  G.  C.  Chuechill, 
F.R.G.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

A LALY’S  TOUR  ROUND  MONTE  ROSA;  including  Visits  to  the 
Italian  Valleys.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYRENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.  By 
Chaeles  Packe.  Second  Edition  (1867).  rewritten  and  enlarged;  with 
Map  and  other  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  nearly  ready. 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps,  including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa, 
Zermatt,  &c.  7s.  Gd. 

Guide  to  the  Oberland  and  all  Switzerland,  excepting  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard ; with  Lombardy  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  Tyrol.  7s.  Gd. 

A GUIDE  to  SPAIN.  By  H.  O’Shea.  Post  8vo.  with  Travelling 

Map,  16s. 

CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS ; his  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries. 
Revised  Edition,  with  4 Woodeuts.  18mo,  2s.  Gd. 

CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK;  his  Life,  Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  Revised 
Edition,  with  numerous  Woodcuts.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

NARRATIVES  of  SHIPWRECKS  of  the  ROYAL  NAVY  between  1793 
and  1867,  compiled  from  Official  Documents  in  the  Admiralty  by  W.  O.  S. 
Gillt  ; with  a Preface  by  W.  S.  Gillt,  D.D.  Third  Edition.  Pep.  6s. 

A WEEK  at  the  LAND’S  END.  By  J.  T.  Blight  ; assisted  by  E. 
H.  Rodd,  R.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Rales.  With  Map  and  96  Woodcuts.  Pep. 
price  6s.  6d. 

VISITS  to  REMARKABLE  PLACES:  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  Illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry. 
By  William  Howitt.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 
price  25s. 

The  RURAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 

Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

The  ENGLISHMAN  in  INDIA.  By  Charles  Raikes,  Esq,  C.S.I. 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Lahore.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 
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Works  of  Fiction. 


ATHEBSTONE  PBIOEY.  By  L.  N.  Comtn.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  21s. 
Ellice : a Tale.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  9s.  6rf. 

TALES  and  STOEIES  by  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell,  Author  of  ‘ Amy 
Herbert,’  uniform  Edition,  each  Story  or  Tale  complete  in  a single  Volume. 


A Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Amy  Herbert.’  Fcp.  7s.  6</. 

The  Journal  of  a Home  Life.  By  the  same  Author.  Post  Svo.  9s.  6<f. 

THE  SIX  SISTEES  of  the  VALLEYS : an  Historical  Romance.  By 
W.  Bramlet-Moore,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard’s  Cross,  Bucks.  Fourth 
Edition,  with  14  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  GLADIATOES : A Tale  of  Rome  and  Judma.  By  G.  J.  Whttb 
Melville.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Digby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.  By  the  same  Author.  1 vol.  5s. 

Kate  Coventry,  an  Autobiography.  By  the  same.  1 vol.  5s. 

General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Locusts.  By  the  same.  1 vol.  5s. 

Holmby  House,  a Tale  of  Old  Northamptonshire.  1 vol.  5s. 

Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  Hill.  By  the  same.  1 vol.  6s. 

The  Queen’s  Maries,  a Romance  of  Holyrood.  1 voL  6s. 

The  Interpreter,  a Tale  of  the  War.  By  the  same.  1 vol.  5s. 

TALES  from  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
late  Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oion.  Second  Edition.  Square  16mo.  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.  Fop.  6s. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  4s.6rf. 

A MANUAL  of  MYTHOLOGY,  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  3s. , 

BECKER’S  GALLUS  ; or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus  : 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Romans.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

BECKER’S  CHARICLES;  a Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks : with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

The  WARDEN:  a Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6rf. 

Barchester  Towers  : a Sequel  to  ‘ The  Warden.’  By  the  same 
Author.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 

Earl’s  Daughter,  2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Life,  2s.  Cd. 
Cleve  Hall,  8s.  6d. 


Ivors,  3s.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashton,  3s.  6d. 
Margaret  Percival,  6s. 
Lankton  Parsonage,  4s.  6d. 
Ursula,  4s.  6d. 
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Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  Cheapest  Editions  complete  in  1 toI. 
including  the  Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author’s  last  Notes,  which  are 
still  copyright.  Crown  8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  6s.  or  People’s 
Eaition,  in  larger  type,  12s.  Cd. 

Moore’s  Poetical  Works,  as  above.  Library  Edition,  medium  8to. 

with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fop.  3s.  fid.  each. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES,  Maclise’s  Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates 
from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  fid. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  wilh  Maclise’s  De- 
signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  Ifimo.  10s.  fid. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  Tenniel’s  Edition,  vrith  68  Wood 
Engi-avings  from  original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations.  Pep.  4to.  21s. 

SODTHEY’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  the  Author’s  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1 vol.  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  fid.  each. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME;  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Loed  Macaulay.  Ifimo.  4s.  fid. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on 
Wood,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Schabf.  Pep. 
4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  Scharf’s  Illustralions  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  Ifimo. 
price  10s.  fid. 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Inqelow.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Ecp.  8vo.  .6s. 

POEMS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  A New  Edition,  with  nearly  100  Illustra- 
tions by  Eminent  Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel. 
Pep.  4to.  21s. 

A STORY  of  DOOM,  and  other  Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Fcp.  5s. 
POETICAL  WORKS  of  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  (L.E.L.) 

2 vols.  Ifimo  10s. 

BOWDLER’S  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE,  cheaper  Genuine  Edition, 
complete  in  1 vol.  large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  14s.  or 
witli  the  same  Illusikations,  in  6 pocket  vols.  3s.  fid.  each. 

SHAKSPEARE’S  SONNETS  NEVER  BEFORE  INTERPRETED; 

his  PRIVATE  FRIENDS  identified;  together  with  a recovered  LIKE- 
NESS of  HIMSELl^  By  Geeald  Massey.  8vo.  18s. 

The  .ENEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  John 
CoNiNGTON.  M.A.  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  9s. 

ARTJNDINES  CAMI,  sive  Musarum  Cantabrigiensium  Lusus  canon. 
Collegit  atque  edidit  H.  Deuey,  M.A.  Editio  Sexta,  curavit  H.  J.  Hodgson, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  fid. 

PLAYTIME  with  the  POETS  : a Selection  of  the  best  English  Poetry 
for  the  use  of  Children.  By  a Lady.  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

POETICAL  WORKS  of  JOHN  EDMUND  READE ; with  final  Revision 
and  Additions.  3 vols.  fcp.  ISs.  or  each  vol.  separately,  6s. 
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The  ILIAD  of  HOMEE  TEANSLATED  into  BLANK  VEESE.  By 
ICHABOD  Chablks  Wbight,  M.A.  late  Eellow  of  Magd.  Coll.  Oxon.  2 vols. 
crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  ILIAD  of  HOMEE  in  ENGLISH  HEXAMETEE  VEESE.  By 
J.  Henbt  Pabt,  M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford:  Author  of  ‘The  Exile  of 
St.  Helena,  Newdigate,  183S.’  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

DANTE’S  DIVINE  COMEDY,  translated  in  English  Terza  Rima  by 
John  Dayman,  M.A.  [With  the  Italian  Text,  after  Brunetti,  interpaged.] 
8vo.  21s. 


Rural  Sports,  &c. 

ENCYCLOP.EDIA  of  EDEAL  SPOETS ; a complete  Account,  His- 
torical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Pishing,  Racing, 
&c.  liy  D.  P.  Blaine.  With  above  COO  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by 
John  Leech).  8vo.  42s. 

NOTES  on  RIFLE  SHOOTING.  By  Captain  Heaton,  Adjutant  of 
the  Third  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.  Revised  Edition.  Pep.  2s.  6d. 

COL.  HAWKER’S  INSTRDCTIONS  to  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN  in  all 
that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author’s  Son.  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  RIFLE,  its  THEORY  and  PRACTICE.  By  Arthub  Walker 
(79th  Highlanders),  Staff.  Hyihe  and  Pleetwood  Schools  of  Musketry. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  125  Woodcuts,  5s. 

The  DEAD  SHOT,  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ; a Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-bri'aking.  Pigeon-shooting,  &c.  By  Maeksman. 
Revised  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  with  Plates,  5s. 

HINTS  on  SHOOTING,  FISHING,  &c.  both  on  Sea  and  Land  and  in 
the  Fresh  and  Saltwater  Lochs  of  Scotland;  being  the  Experiences  of 
C.  Idle.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Pep.  6s. 

The  FLY-FISHER’S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfred  Ronai.ds.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect.  Sixth 
Edition ; with  20  coloured  Plates.  8vo.  14s. 

A BOOK  on  ANGLING;  being  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of 
Angling  in  every  branch,  including  full  illustrated  List' of  Salmon  Flies. 
By  Francis  Peancis,  of  The  Meld.  With  15  Plates,  iilain  and  coloured. 
Post  8vo.  15s. 

HANDBOOK  of  ANGLING  : Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- 
fishing, Salmon-fishing;  with  the  Natural  History  of  River  Pish,  and  the 
best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemeea.  Pep.  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  BILLIARD  BOOK.  By  Cnptiiin  Crawley,  Author  of ‘B  l.iards, 
its  Theory  and  Practice.’  With  about  100  Diagrams  on  Steel  and  Wood. 
8vo.  2ls. 

The  CRICKET  FIELD ; or,  the  History  and  the  Science  of  the  Game 
of  Cricket.  By  James  Pyceoft,  B.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Pep.  5s. 

The  Cricket  Tutor;  a Treatise  exclusively  Practical.  By  the  same. 
ISnio.  Is. 

Cricketana.  By  the  same  Author.  With  7 Portraits.  Fcp.  -5s. 

The  HORSE-TRAINER’S  and  SPORTSMAN’S  GUIDE:  with  Consi- 
derations on  the  Duties  of  Grooms,  on  Purchasing  Blood  Stock,  and  on 
Veterinary  Examination.  By  Digby  Collins.  Post  8vo.  6s. 
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The  HORSE’S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  IT  SOUND.  By  W. 

Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.  Imperial  8vo.  I2s.  6d. 

A Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing.  By  the  same  Author.  Post 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2s.  (id. 

Stables  and  Stable-Fittings.  Bythesame.  Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15s. 
Remarks  on  Horses’  Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the  same. 
Post  8vo.  15. 6d. 

On  DRILL  and  MANOEUVRES  of  CAVALRY,  combined  with  Horse 
Artillery.  By  Major-Gen.  M ichael  W.  Smith,  C.B.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
BLAINE’S  VETERINARY  ART  ; a Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
olofry,  and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
and  Slieep.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel,  M.B.C.V.SJj. 
8vo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

The  HORSE;  with  a Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Yohatt. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 
The  Dog.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonehenge.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same  Author.  Revised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  OX  ; his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  7s.  Gd. 


Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Affairs. 

The  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick 
Martin,  Author  of  ‘ The  Statesman’s  Year-Book.’  With  3 Maps.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

BANKING,  CURRENCY,  and  the  EXCHANGES  ; a Practical  Trea- 

tise. By  Arthur  Crump.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod,  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled., 
2 vols.  8vo.  aOs. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  for  BRITISH  SHIPMASTERS  to  UNITED 

States  Ports.  By  Pierrepont  Edwards,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Vice- 
Consul  at  New  York.  Post  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

A NAUTICAL  DICTIONARY,  defining  the  Technical  Language  re- 
lative to  the  Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  Vessels  and  Steamers,  Ac. 
By  Arthur  Young.  Second  Edition ; with  Plates  and  160  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18s. 

A DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M’Culloch,  Esq.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition,  in  the  press. 

A MANUAL  for  NAVAL  CADETS.  By  J.  M'Neil  Boyd,  late  Cap- 
tain R.N.  Third  Edition;  with  240  Woodcuts  and  11  coloured  Plates. 
Post  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Com- 
munities. By  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s.  or  separately.  Part  I.  Peace,  12s. 
Part  II.  War,  18s. 
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Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reducefl  to  a System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a Series  of  c.Trefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarRed  Edition;  with  8 Plates  of 'Figures  and  150 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  7s.  6d. 

On  FOOD  and  its  DIGESTION ; an  Introduction  to  Dietetics.  By 
W.  Brinton,  M.D.  late  Physician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  With  48  Wood- 
cuts.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

■WINE,  the  VINE,  and  the  CELLAR.  By  Thomas  G.  Shaw.  Se- 
cond Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Frontispiece  and  31  Illustrations 
on  Wood.  8vo.  16s. 

HOW  TO  BREW  GOOD  BEER : a complete  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Brewing  Ale,  Bitter  Ale.  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter,  and  Table  Beer. 
By  John  Pitt.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  4s.  6rf. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING  ; with  Formula  for  Bublic 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

SHORT  WHIST.  By  Major  A.  Sixteenth  Edition,  revised,  with  an 
Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientifle  Game  by  Prof.  P.  Fcp.  3s.  Cd. 

WHIST,  WHAT  TO  LEAD.  By  Cam.  Third  Edition.  32mo.  Is. 

The  EXECUTOR’S  GUIDE.  By  J.  C.  Hodson.  Enlarged  Edition, 
revised  by  the  .Vuthor,  with  reference  to  the  latest  reported  Cases  and 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Fcp.  6s. 

Hudson’s  Plain  Directions  for  Making  Wills.  Fcp.  2s.  &d. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER  ; a Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twenty-second  Edition,  entirely  re- 
composed. and  bronght  down  by  the  Author  to  the  close  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Session  of  1866.  Fcp.  IDs.  6cl. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH  ; or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physio- 
logical and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity  and 
Happiness.  By  Soothwood  Smith.  M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ; with  113  Woodcuts.  8vo.  15s. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By  T.  Bull, 
M.D.  Fcp.  5s. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
the  same  Author.  Fcp.  6s. 

The  LAW  RELATING  to  BENEFIT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES;  with 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ; also  a 
Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pratt,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Florence  Nightingale.  Third  -Edi- 
tion, enlarged  ; with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  18s. 

THOMSON’S  TABLES  of  INTEREST,  at  Three,  Four,  Four  and  a 
Half,  and  Five  per  Cent,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand  and  from  1 to 
865  Days.  12mo.  3s.  Gel, 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of 
Reference:  comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal 
Ganctteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology.  Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables,  Ac.  Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  10s.  6d. 
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Acton’s  Modern  Cookery 

Alcock's  Residence  in  Japan  

ALLisson  Formation  of  Christeudum 

Alpine  Guide  (The)  

Apjohn's  Manual  of  the  Metalloids 

Araoo’s  Popular  Astronomy 

Arnold's  Manual  of  Enslisli  Literature.... 

Arnott’s  Elements  of  Pnysics 

Arundines  Caini 

Atherstone  Priory 

Autumn  holidays  of  a Country  Parson  .. 
Ayrb’s  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 


Bacon’s  Essays^  by  Whatelt 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Sprduino 

Works 

Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  Will 

on  the  Senses  and  Intellect 

on  the  Study  of  Character 

Bainks’s  Ex{)lorations  in  S.  W.  Africa  .... 

Ball's  Alpine  Guide 

Barnards  Drawing  from  Nature 

Bayluon’s  Rents  and  Tillages 

Beaten  Tracks 

Bkcker’s  Chartulea  and  Gallus  

jhSBTHOVBN’s  lietteTs 

Bbnpby’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary 

Bxrry’s  Journals  and  Correspondence  .... 

Billiard  Book  (The) 

Blacu's  Treatise  on  Brewing  

Blackley  and  Fhibolandbu’s  German  and 

English  Dictionary  

Blainb's  Rural  Sports 

Veterinary  Art 

Bmoht’s  Week  at  the  Land's  End 

Boasr’s  Essay  on  Human  Nature 

Philosophy  of  Nature 

Booth’s  Epigrams 

Bo»kh's  Transylvania 

Buurnr  on  Screw  Propeller 

Bour.nb's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine.. 

Handbook  ofStcam  Engine 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Eugine... 

Bowdlrh’s  Family  Shakspfakr 

Boyd's  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets 

Bhamley-Moour’s  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys 
Brandr’s  Dictionary  of  Science, Literatiure, 

and  Art 

Bray’s  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 

on  Force 

Brinton  on  Food  and  Digestion 

Bristow's  Glossary  of  Mineralogy 

Bhodik's  (Sir  C.  B.)  Works 

Autobiography 

Constitutional  History 


Browne’s  Ice  Caves  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land   22 

Exposition  39  Articles IiJ 

Pentateuch 18 

Bucklr’s  History  of  Civllizatiou 2 

Boll's  Hints  to  Mothers 28 

Maternal  Management  of  Children.  28 

Bonsen’s  (Baron)  Ancient  Egypt  3 

Bunsen  (E.  Dk)  on  Apocrypha 2(1 

's  Keys  of  St.  Peter 20 

Burke's  Yicis»itude>  of  Families ^ 

Bdrton’s  Christian  Church 3 


Cabinet  Lawj-er 23 

Calvert's  Wife’s  Manual 2l 

Cats’  and  Faklib’s  Moral  Emblems 16 

Chorale  Book  for  England  21 

Clouor’s  Lives  from  Plutarcli 2 

CoLBNso  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch  aud  Book 

of  Joshua 20 

Collins’s  Horse-Trainer’s  Guide  26 

CoLUMors’s  Voyages 23 

Commonplace  Philosopher  in  Town  and 

Country 8 

Coninoton’s  Translation  of  ViRoiL’s-^'neid  25 
CoNTANSBAu's  Focket  Freuch  aud  English 

Dictionary 8 

Practical  ditto 8 

CoNYuxAHBand  Huwson’s  Life  and  Epistles 

of  St.  Paul 19 

Cook  on  the  Acts 18 

Cook’s  Voyages  23 

CoPLA  nd’s  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medieine  15 

Cox’s  Manual  of  Mythology 24 

Tales  of  the  Great  Persian  War 2 

Tales  from  Greek  Mythology 24 

Talcs  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes  24 

Tales  of  Thebes  aud  Argos 24 

Chest’s  Eiicyclopcedia  of  Civil  Engineering  17 

Critical  Essays  ol  a Country  Parsou 3 

Crowb’s  History  of  France  2 

Ciu'MP  on  Banking,  Currency, & Exchanges  27 
Cdssans’s  Grammar  of  Heraldry  17 


Dart’s  Iliad  of  TIomer 26 

Dayman's  Dante’s  Diviua  (lommcoia 26 

D Aubiunk's  History  of  the  Reformation  in 

the  time  of  Calvin 2 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Marksman  26 

I)b  la  Rive's  Treatise  on  Electricity 11 

De  Moroan  ou  Matter  and  Spirit 9 

Dr  Tocqoevjllb’s  Deraocracj^  in  America..  2 
Disraeli's  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
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Dobion  on  the  Ox 27 

Duncan  and  Millahd  on  Clossificati'^n,  i;:c. 

of  the  Idiotic 15 

DvBR*iCiiyot  Rome  2 

Edwards’  Shipmaster’s  Guide 27 

Elements  of  Botany 13 

BUice,  a Tale 24 

Ellicott's  Brood  and  Narrow  Way  19 

Commentarv  on  Ephesians 19 

■ Destiny  of  the  Creature 19 

Lectures  on  Life  of  ChrLt 19 

. Commentary  on  Galatians  19 

Pas^'ral  Epist...  19 

■  Philippians,  &c..  19 

Thpssainnians...  19 

Enorl’s  Introduction  to  National  Muhic  ..  15 

Essays  and  Reviews 20 

on  Reiieion  and  Literature,  edited 

by  Manning,  FuiiT  am?  Second  Sbuies..  20 


Fairbairk  on  Tron  Shipbuildinsr  17 

Fairbairn’s  Application  of  Cast  and 

Wrought  Iron  to  Building 17 

Information  for  Engineers...  17 

Treatise  on  Mills*  Millwork  17 

Farrar’s  Chapters  on  Language  7 

Felrin  on  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufactures  IS 

Flack’s  Hunter's  Experiences 12 

FrouLKRt’s  Christendom’s  Divisions >0 

Francis’s  Fishing  Book 26 

Friends  in  Council 9 

Froudb’s  Historvof  England I 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects  8 


Ganot’s  Elementary  Physics  H 

Gee’s  Sunday  to  Sunday 22 

Our '•ermoni  22 

Gilbert  and  Churchill’s  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains   23 

Gill’s  Papal  Drama 3 

Gillt’s  Shipwrecks  of  the  Navy  23 

Ooodbtb’s  Elements  of  Mechanism 17 

Gorlr’s  Q,uestious  on  Browne’s  Exposition 

of  the  39  Articles 18 

Grant's  Ethics  of  Aristotle 5 

Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson,  the 

Second  Srrirs 6 

Grat's  Anatomy H 

Obesnb’s  Corals  and  Sea  Jellies 12 

Sponges  and  Animalculte 12 

Grove  on  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces..  11 
Gwilt's Encyclopaedia  of  Arcliitectnre  ....  17 


Handbook  of  Angling,  by  ErHSMBRA 26 

Hare  on  Election  of  Representatives 6 

Harley  and  Brown’s  liibtologlcal  Demon- 
strations   15 

Hartwio’s  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders,...  12 

Harmonies  of  Nature 12 

■ ■ Tropical  World  12 

Havobto.v’s  Manual  of  Geology II 

Hawebr’s  Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  26 

Heaton’s  Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting 26 

Hblps’s  Spanish  Conquest  In  America 2 

Hendrm«on’s  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern 

Counties 19 

Hbrscrel’s  E*says  from  the  Edinburgh 

and  Quarterly  Reviews  13 

— Outlines  of  Astronomy 10 

HEWiTTon  the  Disensef*  of  Women  14 

Hod«»on’s  Time  and  Space ; 10 

Hoixano’s  Essays  on  Sc  cntific  Subjects.,..  13 
Holmes’s  System  of  Surgery U 


Hooker  and  Walker-Arnott’s  British 

Flora 13 

Ilos*KiNS*s  Hawaii  ll 

Horne's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures  ....  19 

Comiiendiiim  of  ditto 19 

Horsley’s  Manual  of  Poisous 15 

Hokuv.Ns’s  TaloH 10 

Occasional  Essays  9 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer  22 

Howitr’s  Au^tralilm  Discovery  23 

Hiirat  Life  of  England 23 

VlMiislo  Remarkable  Places 23 

Hudson's  Executor’s  Guide  28 

Directions  for  Making  Wills 28 

Huuhrs's  (A.)  Garden  Arclutecture 18 

(W.)  Manual  of  Geography 11 

Hullah’s  Collection  of  Sacred  Music 16 

Lectures  on  Modern  Music 16 

Transition  Musical  Lectures  ....  16 

TTumphiievs*  ■'cntiments  of  Shakspeare  ....  16 

Huttc»n’s  Studies  In  Parliament 8 

Hymns  from  X^ra  Geivnanica 91 


Idle’s  Hints  on  Shooting  26 

In»rJ/ow's  Poems 2.5 

Story  of  Doom  25 


Jamrson’s  Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs  16 

T^egends  of  the  Madonna 16 

T^egende  of  the  Monastic  Orders  16 

Jameson  and  Easti.akb’s  History  of  Our 

Lord 16 

Johnston’*  Gazetteer,  or  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary   10 


Kalisch's  Commentary  on  the  Bible  7 

Hebrew  Grammar..... 7 

Ke>  lbr’s  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzerland..  12 

Kestrvbn’s  Domestic  Medicine  15 

Kirby  and  Sfencs’s  Entomology  13 


Lady’s  Tour  Round  Monte  Rosa 23 

Landon’s(L.  E L.1  Poetical  Works 25 

Tmtham's  English  Dictionary  7 

Lawrrnc  on  Rocks  1! 

Lrckv’s  History  of  Rationalism 3 

f.»e*sure  Hours  in  Town 8 

Lewes’  History  of  Philosophy 3 

Lewin’s  Fasti  Sacri  19 

I.Bwis's  Es«8ys on  Administrations  6 

Lihcr  Librorum  22 

Liddell  and  ScoTT*tOreck-EnglishLcxicon  8 

.Abridged  ditto 8 

T.ife  of  Man  Symbolised 16 

Linoley  and  Moore’s  Treasury  of  Botany  13 
L<»n«man’s  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land   2 

Loudon’s  Agriculture 18 

Cottage.  Farm, Villa  Architecture  18 

Gardening 18 

Plants 13 

Trees  and  Shrubs 13 

Lowndes’s  Engineer’s  Handbook 17 

T.yra  Britanuica 21 

DomesMca  *1 

21 

16,21 

Messianica Jj 

■ - ...Mystica *J 

Sacra ** 
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Macaulat*!  (Ixtrd)  Essays  

nistor>'  of  hiicriand  

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 

Miscellaneous  Writings 

_Qtw»..rh4»« 

Works 

Macparrsn’s  Ivcctures  on  Harmony  

Maclsoo’s  Elements  of  Political  Economy 

Dictionaryof  Political  Economy 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking 

McCulloch's  Dictionary  of  Coimnurca 

Geographical  Dictionary 

Maouihr’s  Life  ol  Father  Mathew 

Home  and  its  Rulers 

Manning  on  Holy  Ghost 

’s  England  and  Christendom 

Makshman's  Life  of  Havelock 

History  of  India 

Martin's  Commercial  Handbook  of  Franco 
Mauti'Kau’s  Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life  

MAsssr's  History  of  England  

(G.)  on  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets  

Massinubrkd's  History  of  the  Reformation.. 

Madnobr's  Biographical  Treasury 

Geographical  Treasury 

Historical  Treasury 

Scientidcand  Literary  lYeosury 

•  Treasury  of  Knowledge 

Treasury  of  Natural  History  .. 

Mauht's  Physical  Geography  

Mat's  Constitutional  History  of  England.. 

Mblvillb's  Digby  Grand 

General  Bounce 

•  Gladiators  

Good  for  Nothing 

Holmby  House 

Interpreter 

KttteCovent^ 

Queen's  Maries 

Mbndblssuiin's  Letters 

Mbrivalb's  CH.)  Historical  studies  

(C.)Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic 

Boyle  Lectures  

Romans  under  the  Empire 

Miles  on  Horse's  Foot  ami  llorsashoeiug... 

on  Horses’  Teeth  and  Stables 

Mill  on  Liberty 

on  Representative  Government 

on  Utilitarianism 

Mill’s  Dissertations  and  Discussions 

Political  Economy 

System  of  Logic  

Hamilton's  Philosophy 

St.  Andrews’  Inaugural  Address 

Millbk’ 5 Elements  of  Chemistry  

Mitchell's  Manual  of  Assaying 

Monsbll's  Spiritual  Songs 

Beatitudes  

Montoombiiy  on  Pregnancy 

Moorb's  Irish  Melodies * 

LallaRookh  

Poetical  Works 

iDr.  G.)  First  Man 

Morbll's  Elements  of  Psychology 

Mental  Philosophy 

Moshbim 'ft  Ecclesiastical  llUtory 

Mozart’s  J.jCtters 

Mullrr's  ( Max)  Ivcctures  on  the  Science  of 

Language  

(K.  U.)  Literature  of  Ancient 

Greece  

Murchison  on  Continued  Fevers 

Muax’sLanguage  and  Literature  of  Greece 


New  Testament,  illustrated  with  Wood  En- 
gravings from  the  Old  Masters 


Niuutinoalb's  Notes  on  Hospitals 28 


OoLiNo’ft  Animal  Cliemistry U 

Course  of  Prucui;ul  Chemistry....  14 

Manual  of  Chemistry  14 

O’Shra's  Guide  to  Spain 23 

Owrn's  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phyao- 

logy  of  Vertebrate  Animals 12 

OxBNHAM  on  Atonement 20 


Pacrr's  Guide  to  the  Pyrenees 23 

Paobt’s  Lectures  on  'Surgical  Pathology  L.  14 

Prrrika's  Manual  of  Materitf  Mcdica 15 

pRiiKiNs’s  Tu.'<can  Sculptors 17 

Phillips’s  Guide  to  Geology 11 

Introduciion  to  Mineralogy  ....  12 

Pirssk’s  Art  of  Perfumery  18 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical 

Magic 18 

Pikr's  English  and  their  Origin 9 

Pitt  on  Brewing 28 

Playtime  with  the  Poets  25 

Pratt’s  Law  of  Building  Societies  28 

Phrscott’s  Scripture  Difficulties 20 

PiiocToti 'ft  Saturn  to 

Handbook  of  the  Stars lo 

Pvcropt’s  Course  of  English  Reading 7 

Cricket  Field  25 

Cricket  Tutor 26 

■ ' Cricketana  26 


Raikrs’*  Englishman  in  India  fS 

Kradr’s  Poetical  Works 25 

Recreations  ot  u Country  I'arson 8 

Rktly’s  Map  of  Mont  Blanc 22 

Kivbks’s  Rose  Amateur’s <»ulde 13 

Roorbs's  ( E.)  F jfth- Monarchy  Man 5 

(H.)  Correspomlencc  of  Greyson..  9 

Eclipse  of  Faith 9 

Defence  of  ditto 9 

Essays  from  the  Ec/mfturgA  /ievino  9 

Reason  and  Faith  9 

Roiirt’s  Thesaurut*  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases 7 

Ronai.ds’s  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology 26 

R« » v/ton 's  Debater 7 

Russell  on  Govemmeut  and  Constitution. . 1 


Sandars's  Justinian's  Institutes 5 

Scott’s  Lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts 15 

Second  Death  and  Restitution  of  all  Things  22 


Sewell’s  Amy  Herbert  24 

Cleve  Hall 24 

Earl’s  Daughter 24 

Examination  for  Confirmation  ...  21 

Experience  of  Life 24 

Gertrude 24 

Glimpse  of  the  World 24 

— lliAory  of  the  Early  Church 4 

Ivors 24 

^.-^ouriml  of  a Home  Life  34 

Katharine  Ashton  M 

Laneton  Purbonoge 

Margaret  Pi  rcivul  24 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion....  21 

Preparation  for  Communion 21 

Principles  or  Education 21 

Headings  for  Confirmation 21 

Readings  for  I>cnt 31 
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Sbwbll's  Tales  and  Stories J4  1 

ThoujrlUi  fur  the  lloly  Week 21  I 

—  Ursula 24  ' 

Sraw’s  Work  on  Wine 28 

Shbddrn's  Elements  of  6 

SHBraKRo's  Iceland  22 

Sniri.Rv’g  Church  and  the  World  2» 

Tracts  for  the  Day  20 

Short  Whist 28 

Short^s  Church  History  4 

8ik\'brin(i's  ( Ambi.ia)  UifCt  by  Wi.vicwobth  fi 
Smitr’s  (SouthwoodI  Pnilosephy  of  Health  28 
(J.)  Paul’s  Voyajre  and  Shipwreck..  19 

—  (G.)WesleyHB  Methodism 4 

(.Sydney)  Miscellaneous  Works  ....  9 

Moral  Philosophy 9 

Wit  and  Wisdom 9 

Smith  on  Cavalry  Drill  and  Manccurres. . . . 27 

Southby’s  (Doctor) 7 

Poetical  Works 25 

Stani.bv's  History  of  British  Birds  13 

Stbbbino’s  Analysis  of  Mirx's  Lo^c 6 

Stepbbn’s  Essays  in  Kcclesiostical  Bio> 

graphy 5 

■ Lectures  on  History  of  France..  2 

SntPHRNSON's  (H.)  Life,  by  Jbaffresok  and 

PoAK 4 

SnaLiNo's  Secret  of  Hegel 9 

STeNBREKOR  on  the  Dog 27 

on  the  Greyhound 27 

Strange  on  Sea  Air 15 

on  Restoration  of  Health  15 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of 

a Scottish  University  City  (.Aberdeen)..,.  8 


Tatlor*8  (Jeremy)  Works,  edited  by  Eden  20 

Tbnnbnt’s  Ceylon 12 

Natural  History  of  Ceylon 12 

Wild  Elephant 12 

Trirlwai.l’s  History  of  Greece 2 

Tbomson’s  (Atchbidiop)  Laws  of  Thought  6 

' J.)  Tables  of  Interest 28 

Conspectus,  by  Birkrtt 15 

Todd  (A.)  on  Parliamentary  Government..  1 
Todd’s  Cyolopmdia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology   14 

and  Bow'man’s  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man  15 

Trollopr’s  Barchestcr  Towers 24 

Warden 24 

Twisa’sLawof  Nations 27 

Ttndaix’s  Lectures  on  Heat 11 

Sound 11 


Urr’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Mines 


V AN  Drr  Hoe vrn’ii  Handbook  of  Zoology . . 
Vaughan's  CH»)  Revolutions  in  English 

History 

Way  to  Rest !!!!.. 

Vaughan's  (R.  A.)  Hours  with  the  Mystics 


Walker  on  the  Rifle  

Watson’s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic 

Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemint-.y 

Wbbb’s  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.... 
Webster  & Wilkinson’s  Greek  Testament 

Weld’s  Florence 

Wellington’s  Life,  by  the  Rev  G.  R. 

Glrio  

Wbst  on  Children’s  Diseases 

Whatelt’s  English  Syiionymes 

—Logic 

• Remains 

Rhetoric  

Life  and  Correspondence  

Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy  

WHATBLYonthe  Truth  of  t^hristiaiiity,  by 

Barclay  and  Hinds 

Whatkly  on  Religious  Worship  

Whbwell’s  History  of  tlic  Inductive  Sci- 
ences   

Whist,  what  to  lead,  by  Ca»i 

White  and  Riddle’s  Latin-Eiigllsh  Dic- 
tionaries   

Wilson’s  Brj’ologia  Britannica 

Winslow  on  Light 

Wood’s  Homes  without  Hands 

■Woodward’s  Historical  and  Chronological 

Encyclopicdia  

WnioHr's  Homer’s  Iliad 


Yonoe’s  English-Greek  Ivoxicon 

Abridge*!  ditto 

Young’s  Nautical  Dictionary  .... 

■yoDATTOii  the  Dog  

on  the  Horse  
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